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The Anglo-French Loan 





 aecnae last month negotiations were closed for the placing of 
an Anglo-French loan of $500,000,000 in this country. The 
loan is the joint obligation of Great Britain and France, runs 
for five years and bears five per cent. interest. It was taken by a 
syndicate of American bankers at 96, offered to subscribers at 961,, 
und offered for sale at 98. This is reported to be one of the largest 
single foreign loans ever floated. The preliminary negotiations for 
the loan, conducted by a distinguished party of French and English 
bankers in conference with prominent bankers of New York and 
other American cities, have given rise to wide discussion, and there 
have been various opinions expressed as to the desirability of the 
loan. From the practical standpoint, the success of the loan is the 
answer to objections raised against it. 

The decline in sterling exchange to the low figures reported in 
our last issue was certainly reaching a point where it threatened to 
check American exports, not of war materials only but of other 
articles as well, and particularly of breadstuffs and cotton. The 
loan will therefore tend to facilitate exports, because foreign loans 
usually go, not in the forms of cash, but of merchandise. While the 
joan facilitates American exports, it also undoubtedly facilitates 
French, British and probably Russian imports, and for the simple 
reason that under the circumstances now existing these nations can 
trade freely with us, while several others cannot. 

The very interesting moral and political questions growing out 
of this transaction constitute excellent themes for future academic 
‘ussion, but they have not much present practical importance. It 
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is, of course, idle to deny that American sentiment is not behind this 
loan, but it has been put to the severe business test on the ground of 
security and profit, and on that basis has been promptly accepted by 
the business community of the United States. 





AN AMERICAN BANK FOR FOREIGN SERVICE 





HE Federal Reserve Board has not concurred in the recom- 
mendation of Secretary McAdoo, which was approved by 
President Wilson, for joint agencies of Federal Reserve 

Banks in Latin America. It appears to be the opinion of the board 
that the pioneer banking in that part of the world should be done by 
the ordinary banking institutions of the country, and that at present 
the Federal Reserve Banks ought not to engage in operations which 
might tend to render their assets less liquid than is considered desir- 
able in view of the special functions these banks were created to per- 
form. The board has expressed a readiness to co-operate, in so far 
as practicable and consistent with a prudent policy, in extending 
facilities for banking with Latin America, and to appoint corre- 
spondents, and possibly later on to establish joint agencies in locali- 
ties where the ordinary American banks have not occupied the field. 

While under the provisions of the Federal Reserve Act any 
national bank with a capital of one million dollars or over may estab- 
lish foreign branches, with the permission of the Federal Reserve 
Board, the fact remains that thus far only two or three large Eastern 
banks have availed themselves of this privilege. Some banks that 
have not thought it wise themselves to venture into the foreign field 
probably do not like to see other banks gaining a practical monopoly 
of this new business. Of course, such monopoly is noi conferred by 
the Federal Reserve Act, and any bank with a million capital that 
may be dissatisfied at some other bank’s apparent monopoly may go 
into this field for itself. In other words, if any of the banks having 


the requisite capital to do the foreign business are dissatisfied be- 
cause some other bank did it first, they have only themselves to 
blame for their procrastination. 

This is all true enough, but it is perhaps not a full and fair state- 
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ment of the case. Foreign banking is, for most of our American 
banks, an untried field, and much pioneering will have to be done 
and some unsatisfactory experiences encountered before the way 
can be cleared up for the successful carrying on of foreign banking 
by American institutions. No doubt those banks that have the capi- 
tal and the courage to do this pioneer work believe themselves en- 
titled to the profits to flow from this new form of activity, since they 
must undergo the risks. But an undertaking of this kind involves 
something more than mere banking profit. It is essentially a move- 
ment for broadening American financial influence and power and 
thus leading to an expansion of our commerce and industry. It is a 
movement not local to our Eastern seaboard nor to any section of 
the country, but is broadly national and should embrace every 
section of the United States and be fully representative of all inter- 
ests. 

Were any large number of banks having the qualifying capital 
disposed to enter the foreign field, there are grave doubts as to the 
propriety of such a course. Few banks have the knowledge and 
equipment essential to success in this department of banking. Fur- 
thermore, the necessities of the situation demand very large capitali- 
zation in order to compete with other foreign banks and the local 
institutions already doing business in the various foreign countries. 
Without such large capital an American bank would be handi- 
capped at the outset, and its operations could hardly be of a charac- 
ter to reflect much credit upon American banking standards. 

Inasmuch then as the great majority of banks having the requi- 
site capital are indisposed to enter the foreign field, and since the 
lederal Reserve Board does not look with favor on the extension of 
branches of the Federal Reserve Banks into other countries, we 
must either see this foreign banking business monopolized by a few 
large banks on the Eastern seaboard or find an alternative plan that 
will satisfy all requirements. 

If an American bank going into the foreign field should have a 
very large capital, and if it should be broadly representative of all 
ections and all interests—and both these elements seem highly 
‘lesirable—how is such a bank to be formed? 

Why not give to all the banks of the country, to all manufac- 
urers, exporters, merchants, farmers and all others the opportunity 
f subscribing for the capital stock? 


3 
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This would insure the obtaining of sufficient capital, and would 
make the bank a genuine representative of American banking, in- 
dustry and trade. 

The object of the organization should be to foster the extension 
of American financial and banking operations in foreign lands for 
the purpose of adding to the sale of our products abroad, and of 
course to facilitate the purchase of such goods as we need to import. 

An International American Bank, or a Bank for Foreign Trade, 
thus specially organized and equipped, could hardly fail of being a 
fit and efficient representative abroad of American financial, com- 
mercial and industrial interests. Its ownership should not be limited 
to the national banks of the country nor to banks at all; but the 
manufacturing, commercial and other interests should have full 
opportunity of participating in the ownership, since the bank would 
be neither sectional nor devoted to any special interest. But it 
would be desirable, and indeed necessary, to amend the Federal 
Reserve Act so as to permit national banks to become subscribers to 
the stock of a bank of the character herein proposed. 

The financial and economic situation with which we are now con- 
fronted demands most serious and careful thought in shaping new 
measures and instrumentalities designed to meet the needs of the 
larger share of international financing and trading which has 
already come to us and which may be expected to increase in the 


future. 
A big, strong, representative bank of the type outlined should 


prove a worthy representative of American financial and commer- 
cial standards, and a powerful instrumentality in extending our 


commerce with the world, 





THE BLUE-SKY LAWS 





A’ interesting opinion regarding the constitutionality of the 
so-called blue-sky laws has been rendered by the counsel of 
the Investment Bankers’ Association of America. Particu- 

lar attention is given in this opinion to the question as to whether or 


not the provisions in these laws are applicable to interstate dealings 
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in securities, and how they affect offers made by telephone, tele- 
graph or mail for the sale of stocks, when these offers come from a 
different State. On this point the counsel reaches this conclusion: 

“Our conclusion on this point therefore is that if the blue-sky 
laws were constitutional in their entirety and as they seem to be 
construed by the State officials, the offering of securities by mail or 
by telegraph, or even by telephone, from outside the State, would 
constitute a violation of the law and be indictable and punishable as 
such in the State.” 

Passing to the main question in regard to the constitutionality 
of these statutes as affecting interstate transactions, the opinion 
says: 

“The controlling question, however, on this subject is as to the 
constitutionality of these statutes, as affecting interstate transac- 
tions, whether such transactions be effected in the manner stated 
or by agents sent into the State to effect sales. 

“No act of interstate commerce, otherwise lawful, and no inter- 
state traffic in lawful articles of commerce, can be prohibited by 
State law. A dealer, incorporated or private, cannot be subjected 
to restrictions as a condition of the right to sell, even by agents.” 

After quoting authorities, the opinion concludes: 

“If these decisions are correct, there can, we think, be no ques- 
tion of the fact that the present blue-sky laws are unconstitutional, 
at least as affecting exclusively interstate transactions, whether 


effected by interstate offerings made by mail, telegram, or tele- 


phone, or by agents traveling in the State. If these decisions are 
incorrect, and assuming that it should be finally held by the Federal 
Supreme Court that stocks, bonds or other securities are not articles 
of interstate commerce, dealings by mail would not seem to be on a 
different footing from other transactions, interstate or intrastate. 
We would then have to rely upon the other grounds of attack 
against the constitutionality of these statutes; and as to any particu- 
lar statutes which might be held to be constitutional, dealers would 
be subject to them and be liable to prosecution for their violation, 
even though it might be effected by use of the mails in interstate 
trarsactions, 

There remains a third consideration which might conceivably 
afit interstate dealings with respect to a particular statute. Not- 
wil standing the rule laid down in the cases above cited, to the effect 
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that the State cannot prohibit interstate dealings in articles of 
commerce, or impose a tax as such upon such dealings, it is well 
settled that it may impose reasonable requirements for the protec- 
tion of the public health and safety upon dealings in articles such as 
‘attle, food products, liquors and dangerous weapons, and may, in 
connection with such requirements, impose an inspection tax cover- 
ing the reasonable cost of enforcing such requirements. [Citing a 
number of decisions. | 

“While none of these decisions would apply conclusively to deal- 
ings in securities, we are inclined to the view that a statute regulat- 
ing such dealings and imposing reasonable restrictions, such as a 
notification to the State of all offerings made in the State, and 
imposing an inspection fee for this purpose, might be held to be 
constitutional. As far as we have examined the particular statutes 
of different States, it is our impression that none of them would 
come within the protection of this principle. As an instance of a 
possible statute coming within this principle we would cite the so- 
called Bank Supervisors’ proposed model Blue-Sky Act, which 
simply requires notification to the State of offerings made in the 
State, and also provides for the registration of dealers having places 
of business in the State and of agents coming into the State, with a 
reasonable registration tax on such dealers and agents. 

“Our conclusion is that as to practically all the existing blue-sky 
laws, and having in mind particularly those with which we are 
familiar, dealers may, as a matter of law, safely ignore these laws 
in strictly interstate transactions. In reaching this conclusion we 
are giving special weight to the so-called blue-sky decisions in the 
Michigan, lowa and West Virginia cases, and are assuming that 
these decisions will be upheld if the question finally comes to the 
United States Supreme Court; in other words, we are of the opinion 
that these decisions are correct, but we cannot say that they finally 
settle the question. 

“Our general advice to dealers would be that in handling inter- 
state business by mail they endeavor as far as possible, as a matter 
both of precaution and of good policy, to meet the views of the ad- 
ministrative officials of the States; that wherever the volume of such 


business is large enough to justify it, they endeavor to conform to the 
statutes as they stand, but, on the other hand, where it is not possible 
to meet the views of the State officials without serious injury to the 
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business, and especially where to do so would be prohibitive of the 
business, as in the case of dealers having only a small business in a 
particular State, that they should feel practically safe in ignoring 
ihe laws, at least for the purpose of making offerings by mail. As a 
further precaution, it would be well to endeavor, so far as possible, 
to close transactions in the home State, and to take the business, so 
far as possible, outside the blue-sky State. 

“Acting along these general lines, asserting the right of free- 
dom in their business only in so far as it is necessary to protect such 
business from destruction, we do not believe that legitimate dealers 
in investment securities should have anything whatever to fear from 
any of the blue-sky laws with which we are familiar.” 

This matter is one of very great importance, for in their zeal to 
protect the public against offerings of worthless stocks and bonds, 
the States have, in some cases, gone so far as to impose seriously 
burdensome restrictions upon legitimate business enterprises. The 
whole theory that one man may in any State decide whether or not 
a particular stock or bond may be offered for sale in that State is a 
pretty large grant of power. In a case that has come to our atten- 
tion, a company desiring to offer its stock for the purpose of manu- 
facturing a promising mechanical device was denied a license for 
this purpose on the ground that the machine would not be a success, 
the whole matter being thus airily disposed of by an official who may 
have been of limited business experience. Officials in other States 
had taken a contrary view. 

The requirements necessary to protect the public in buying 
stocks and bonds are few, and they should be simple and uniform. It 
is probable that the present unsatisfactory conditions may be cor- 
rected by decisions of the Federal courts, but if not legislation by 
Congress may become necessary. 





FOR THE DEFENSE OF AMERICA 





_- 


‘HERE is one phase of the European struggle which can 
hardly have escaped attention. German troops rushed 
through Belgium and France in the summer of 1914 because 

the British forces were unable to give quick and effective military 
suj port to the defending powers. 
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Great Britain’s navy was prepared, and from the first has done 
effective service. There was unreadiness, too, on the part of France, 
but finally her armies got into operation, and after considerable 
delay, and after enormous losses in Belgium and in Northern 
France, the German offensive was checked. But the French and 
British were unable to follow up their partial successes by driving 
the Germans out of France and Belgium. Great Britain did not 
have an effective army large enough to lend the needed co-opera- 
tion. Had her army been of its present size and efficiency, and 
equipped as now, the German advance would have been halted 
earlier and the invaders probably driven back within their own 
borders. It is even probable that the war would not have been 
fought. But Great Britain was practically compelled to begin the 
task of evolving an army from the civilian population, to give these 
men the necessary toughness of physical fiber and to train them in 
the unknown art of war. It was necessary also to find equipment 
for them after they had been trained. Great complaints have been 
‘aised, and not without reason, of the enormous cost of a constant 
maintenance of a large military force in times of peace, and yet it is 
doubtful whether from the standpoint of mere economy military 
unpreparedness has not been far more costly than a contrary policy. 

But however this may be, there is a supreme reason why a nation 
should be ready to defend its territory, its institutions and the lives 
of its people; and that is simply that if it does not take adequate 
means for such defense it may at any time incur the fate of the many 
republics and empires whose civilization has been destroyed, terri- 
tory appropriated, and inhabitants scattered or put to the sword. 
It is in no sense a question of whether one favors war or noi. We 
cannot avoid looking facts in the face. Two years ago many of us 
were cherishing the illusion that wars belonged to the darker ages of 
the past. We have been rudely awakened from this dream. It is 
contended by the opponents of preparedness that the war was 
caused by the large military establishments in Europe. Was it 
Serbia’s large army that invited the attacks of Germany and Aus- 
tria? Did China suffer a practical limitation of sovereignty through 
her colossal military establishment? Was it military preparedness 
that led to the slaughter of the Armenians? Was it because of Bel- 
gium’s enormous military power that she was invaded? And finally, 
did Germany go to war because one uf her chief adversaries—Great 
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Britain—was strong from a military standpoint, or because she was 
weak? 

No; unpleasant as the fact may be, it is a fact nevertheless that 
the weak nations invite attack—Turkey, China, India, Spain—why 
multiply examples? 

As Americans we must immediately recognize the necessity laid 
upon our Government and people of putting this country in a posi- 
tion of adequate national defense. It is less a question of men than 
of training and equipment. Above all, we must revive that spirit 
which will quickly make it manifest to the world that while we mean 
to wage no aggressive war, and earnestly hope to live on a basis of 
mutual justice and concord with other nations, we will, if need be, 
put forth every possible energy and spare no expenditure of blood 
or of money in defense of the principles and the institutions to which 
our forefathers pledged their lives, their fortunes and their sacred 
honor. 





THE WAVE OF SPECULATION 





ag greta ageing the existence of the Federal Re- 
serve Act, which was at once and forever to disenthrall the 
people of the country from the hated domination of Wall 
Street, and to kill stock speculation, we have just witnessed in the 
past few weeks one of the wildest outbursts of speculation in the 
history of the New York Stock Exchange. This speculation has 
been concerned chiefly with stocks representing the establish- 
ments that are profiting by supplying war materials to the Euro- 
vean belligerents. These stocks, in the language of the time, have 
come to be known as “war babies.”” Speculation in them is of a 
tiuch more unstable character than in ordinary industrial or railway 
shares, because the general industries of the country and the rail- 
\ays may have such a long season of sustained prosperity that 
prices at one time deemed speculative and inflated become conserva- 
tive. But the “war babies” in many cases represent industries whose 
extraordinary profits have grown out of the war, and when the war 
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ends there will be a quick and sharp reduction of the demand for 
their products and a collapse in the value of the shares. 

The present era of speculation must then be regarded as a dan- 
gerous one, and so far as the banks can control it, they should do so. 

There is, unfortunately, a considerable fallacy in the common 
belief that banks control business or speculation. This fallacy lay 
at the basis of the enactment of the Federal Reserve Act. It was 
proclaimed that the banks—the New York banks in particular— 
controlled the business of the country. The smaller banks were . 
represented as being under the complete domination of the larger 
institutions in the great cities. The shoe is on the other foot. Asa 
rule, and certainly taking them as a whole, the small banks hold the 
whip hand over the city institutions, and the latter are always trying 
to shape their policies so as to win the favor of the country banks. 
Nor do the banks control the business of the country. They are 
rather controlled by business, and the most they can do is to advise 
and act with circumspection and care and not be misled into a false 
optimism. But, in the final analysis, if men who have the solid 
element of credit wish to employ it, either in business or speculation, 
they will do so, and the banks cannot prevent them. 

It would not be fair to charge upon the Federal Reserve Act 
any great share of responsibility for the recent speculative outburst. 
The law has hardly been in operation long enough to have had much 
effect; but may it not be fairly said that such influence as the law 
has had encouraged speculation rather than discouraged it? The 
whole tendency of the Federal Reserve Bank policy has been toward 
making money and credit easier, which under ordinary circum- 
stances is clearly the correct policy; but was it the proper course 
when all the conditions were daily tending more and more in the 
direction of speculation? 

The lessening of bank reserves, the rediscounting privilege, the 
issue of a new form of paper currency—these freer currency and 
credit conditions aggravated a tendency toward speculation already 
sufficiently marked. Business had slackened, and gold was flowing 
in from abroad in heavy volume, two facts which should have pointed 
to a restrictive policy as the wise one for the Federal Reserve Bank 
to follow. But a bank whose management is governmental—and 
in this instance the Government cannot be disentangled from poli- 
tics—will always find it difficult to enforce upon the money market 
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a policy of restriction, for the average person who speaks of elas- 
ticity of currency and credit means the power of indefinite expan- 
sion, with no thought of contraction as an element of sound elas- 
ticity. Furthermore, by the intervention of the Federal Reserve 
Bank into the field, the banks at the money centers cannot check the 
tendency toward speculation. It was assumed, when the Federal 
Reserve Act was passed, that by making only commercial paper 
available for rediscount, and denying this privilege to paper repre- 
senting stock transactions, the banks would find it difficult to pro- 
cure funds for speculative uses. Of course, this view is incorrect, 
for the rediscounting privilege opens a potential outlet for the com- 
mercial paper carried by the banks, thus virtually releasing funds 
which they may lend, if they choose, for speculative purposes. 

It may be, of course, that the Federal Reserve System is but 
slightly responsible, if at all, for the present speculative wave, 
though the freedom of rediscounting and the issuance of a new form 
of Government paper money which many State banks can use as 
reserves tend rather to favor speculative activity than to check it. 

When all is said, however, the fact probably remains that specu- 


lation is a form of mania inherent in human nature and not greatly 
dependent for its existence upon Federal Reserve Banks or any 
other banks. 





FARM CREDIT LEGISLATION 





ONGRESS, on its assembling next month, will undoubtedly 
be called on to consider the subject of rural credit legislation. 
While there were nine different measures introduced into the 

Sixty-third Congress, none of them became laws, and the whole 
matter was postponed to another session. The demand for such 
legislation is insistent; and as a political campaign is impending, it 
may be expected that the demand will receive attention, 

It was in November, 1911, that the American Bankers <Associa- 
ton created a committee on agricultural and financial development 
ad education and began a study of agricultural credit at home and 
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abroad. In March, 1912, the State Department instructed Amer- 
ican ambassadors and ministers to gather information about Euro- 
pean institutions engaged in supplying credit to farmers, and in 
April, 1912, the Southern Commercial Congress adopted a plan of 
investigation which led to sending two commissions to Europe. 
Exhaustive reports of these investigations have been published, so 
that in legislating on the subject Congress will have available the 
experiences of other countries with farm credit organizations. 

What is known as the Hollis Bill has already received the 
approval of the Senate Committee on Banking and Currency, and 
is being studied by a joint commmittee of the House and Senate 
having in charge the work of preparing a bill to be reported at the 
coming session. The Hollis Bill provides for a system of Federal 
land banks, Federal farm bond banks, national farm loan associa- 
tions and farm mortgage companies, with State charters but under 
the control of a Federal Farm Loan Board. The Federal land 
banks are either to make loans directly or to purchase them on the 
guaranty of the State and local associations. Against these mort- 
gages United States bonds are to be issued and these are to be avail- 
able as security for acceptances and rediscounts at the Federal 
Reserve Banks—thus virtually providing for the issue of currency 
secured by land credit—and this is what most of the land credit 
enthusiasts are aiming for. In conversation with the editor of this 
MAGAZINE a short while ago, a Senator from a Western State 
declared that the people of his State had made up their minds that 
they were going to have currency issued on the basis of farm mort- 
gages, “or there would be trouble.” He did not indicate whether 
this “trouble” was to be political or otherwise. 

With every prudent measure for bettering the condition of the 
American farmer or anybody else, this MAGAZINE is in cordial sym- 
pathy, and presumably it represents, in this matter, the sentiment 
of the bankers of the country. 

The farm problem, like others, is complicated; but at bottom it 
is this: greater and more economical production, improved means 
of distribution, and better management all round. That the farmers 
would derive substantial benefits from a standardizing of farm 
mortgages, so far as practicable, is undoubted; that co-operation in 


providing credit and in buying and selling could be made immensely 


helpful also seems clear. 
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Farm mortgages would have wider and readier markets if they 
conformed to some definite standard: if the buyer could take them 
invariably with absolute confidence that they represented a con- 
servative valuation of the lands on which they were based, that 
approved methods of inspection had been employed, and finally that 
the farms mortgaged were managed with reasonable efficiency. A 
simple form of rural credit institution that would measurably insure 
these results would make it possible for the farmer to secure capital 
and credit as needed, at fair rates, and be of benefit to the agricul- 
tural interests of the country. 

It is to be hoped that the exploded fallacies of land bank cur- 
rency may not find a place in any legislation on rural credits enacted 
at the approaching session of Congress. 





AFTER THE WAR—WHAT? 





U NTIL we know when and how the war will end this question 
must remain largely speculative, yet it is one which many 
thoughtful persons are already asking. They are wonder- 
ing if some gain will flow from the horrible struggle that will afford 
even a partial compensation for its awful sacrifices. And what effect 
is it all going to have on the United States? This question was 
raised by President William A. Law, of the American Bankers’ 
Association, in his annual address at the Seattle convention. He 
said: 

“When war ends what will it mean to us as a nation? We shall 
be rich enough and generous enough to contribute liberally toward 
the help of the needy; to assist in the reconstruction of some of the 
ruined nations; to give employment to the mass of immigrants who 
will probably rush to our shores; to compete vigorously with the 
stronger nations in seeking foreign trade. 

“Shall we have made heavy sacrifices and assumed serious risks 
for the sake of humanity, or shall we have ceased advocating the 
cause of the oppressed of other countries? Shall we find that on 
account of the enormous profits exacted from the dire necessities of 
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the belligerents we have devoted our attention more to material gain 
than to the moral and spiritual influences which should accompany 
our traditions regarding human liberty? We are on the eve of 
world-wide changes in every department of life. The responsibility 
rests upon each of you who are the leaders in thousands of com- 
munities to use your influence with wisdom and conservatism in 
shaping sentiment and the conduct of affairs.” 


There appears in this inquiry a realization of the fact that our 
view of the real significance of the great conflict may be somewhat 
obscured by the satisfaction felt over the profits we are deriving 
from it. The tremendous death-grip in which the European nations 
are engaged, entailing enormous sacrifices of life and of treasure, 
has become to us here in America a source of money making. No 
doubt there are persons so short-sighted as to consider the war as an 
actual source of benefit to us—a sort of providential intervention in 
behalf of the people of the United States. Mr. Law’s questions will 
set people to doing some sober thinking, for they admonish us that 
we may lose sight of some of the higher opportunities of the times 
in our eagerness to earn profits. 

Discussing “The Economic Effects of the War” in a recent 
address, Hon. George E. Roberts, former Director of the Mint, and 
now assistant to the president of the National City Bank, New 
York, said: 


“At the close of the war our position will depend upon what we 
have been doing while we have had the field to ourselves. If we have 
diligently and intelligently improved our opportunities in foreign 
fields, we should be able to hold at least a part of what we have won, 
but we will be challenged everywhere by experienced and aggressive 
rivals. Great Britain and Germany will attempt to recover what- 
ever ground they have lost. Heretofore they have commanded a 
great foreign business by reason of their ability and willingness to 
supply capital for new enterprises, the capital going out mainly 
in the form of equipment and supplies. | Notwithstanding tight 


money at home, it is safe to say that as soon as the war is over this 


business will be resumed, and a way will be found to finance it.” 
Doubts must arise about the manner in which we are taking 

advantage of the opportunities to which Mr. Roberts refers. Some 

attempts have been made to extend our banking facilities to foreign 
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fields, and in this important movement the bank with which he is 
associated has taken the lead. 

Should our local situation become affected to a very important 
extent by speculation and inflation, as now appears probable, the 
ability of the United States to export goods will suffer. 

Turning to another phase of the European war, Mr. Roberts 
said: 

“It would be some compensation for the losses inflicted by the 
war if out of its experiences there might come a better appreciation 
of the genuine community of interests that exists in the modern 
world. When this is understood it will be seen that no nation is in 
the way of any other nation or can ever be injured by the prosperity 
of any other nation. The richer each nation becomes the more capi- 
tal it has to invest, the greater its powers of production, the more 
helpful it is to all the rest of the world. And so within our own 
borders we are interested in those enlightened policies which will 
promote the greatest possible efficiency in our entire population.” 

This is the enlightened view, but whether it will come to prevail 
after the war ends may depend upon circumstances. Should one 
side win an overwhelming victory it might lead the winner to con- 
clude that war is a profitable thing to be undertaken whenever there 
exists a prospect of gaining rich territory or a big indemnity. 





ALLEGED EXTORTION BY BANKS 





ROM a “Synopsis of an Address of John Skelton Williams, 
Comptroller of the Currency, at the Annual Convention of 
the Kentucky Bankers Association, Frankfort, Ky., October 

6, 1915,” the following most interesting matter is taken: 


“John Skelton Williams, Comptroller of the Currency, spoke 
here today before the annual convention of the Kentucky Bankers 
Association. In his address he gave special attention to criticisms 
of his office and of the administration of the Treasury Department 
made by Senator Weeks, of Massachusetts, before a recent gather- 
ine of Michigan bankers. Senator Weeks had complained strongly 
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against the action of the Comptroller and the Treasury Department 
in attempting to regulate the rates of interest to be charged by 
bankers and said that the rate was a matter for each banker to deter- 
mine for himself. Mr. Williams took this remark as a text and 
declared it to be evidence of the Senator’s ignorance, heartless dis- 
regard for the welfare of debtors or absolute lack of understanding 
of the needs of the country and of care for the future. He chal- 
lenged Senator Weeks to suggest an inquiry into the conduct of the 
Comptroller’s office in the matter of the regulation of interest rates 
of which he had complained, and to come before the country in 
advocacy of unrestrained interest rates and have all the facts and 
official records spread before the people. 

“Comptroller Williams detailed the course of his office during 
the period of threatened stringency last year while the stock ex- 
changes were closed and it was impossible for holders of securities to 
realize on them. He said that he had insisted that at such a time 
banks should not raise and maintain excessive rates of interest and 
imperil the entire business structure of the country by forcing 
failures and causing distress to business men caught by an unprece- 
dented emergency. The evil of excessive and unlimited interest 
charges by national banks, he said, is not confined to the business 
centers, but is most oppressive and destructive in the more remote 
sections of the country. Without mentioning names or indicating 
exact locations, he said that detailed reports sent by national banks 
to the Comptroller’s office showed that some banks were lending 
money in sums of from three to twenty-five dollars and charging 
interest ranging from fifty to 2,400 per cent. per year, and demand- 
ing ruinous rates on larger amounts, even to thousands. He quoted 
letters of complaint received at the Comptroller’s office protesting 
against publication of the rates charged by the reserve banks be- 
‘ause they tended to incite borrowers from local banks to demand 
cheaper rates than they have been paying. He mentioned one hard 
luck complaint which, he stated, came from a bank which has been 
paying stockholders average profits of fifty per cent. a year. The 


Comptroller was very emphatic in declaring that the policy of the 


Administration and of the Treasury Department is to encourage 
and stimulate in every lawful way legitimate investments, enter- 


prise and business. He urged, however, that bankers who violate 
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the usury laws and take advantage of the necessities of the people 
should be restrained and, when necessary, exposed and punished. 

“The evil of usury, the Comptroller said, is especially prevalent 
in the West, Southwest and Northwest, and is more cruel and 
ruinous in the agricultural sections than elsewhere. He gave figures 
from the census to show that farmers are becoming more migratory 
and suggested that many of them are brought under the hand of the 
sheriff or forced to sell what they have and move from place to place 
because of the extortion of local banks, and maintained that the 
Government has no higher function or duty than to protect 
ignorant, helpless industry and honesty. He declared that the 
Treasury Department will do all in its power to protect the small 
borrower pending the establishment of a system of rural credits, 
which he predicted as a logical and inevitable development of the 
near future. He warned his hearers that the system of allowing 
banks to charge interest according to their own wishes or the neces- 
sities of the borrowers would develop a spirit of anarchy, socialism 
and revolution and create a growing feeling of hostility against 
wealth and capital. He cited reports of banks to show that some of 
those charging exorbitant rates of interest took advantage of the 
honesty of their customers and of their own monopolies of the local 
money supplies, their books showing their losses on the loans on 
which the enormous and usurious rates were charged in hundreds of 
banks amounted to a fraction of one per cent. of the money thus 
loaned. ‘Interest of 300 per cent.,’ he said, ‘will make more anar- 
chists than all the I. W. W. orators who can howl and create more 
hatred of property and corporations than all the demagogues who 
shout over the country.’ ” 

Lest anybody get unduly excited about this, we had better cool 
down some of Mr. Williams’ heated rhetoric. Turning to the 
Annual Report of the Comptroller of the Currency for 1914, Vol. 
IL., p. 752, we find that the dividends paid by national banks for the 
vear ended June 30, 1914, averaged 11.37 per cent. on their capital, 
and that the dividends in the group of Southern States were 10.57 
per cent. on the capital. Of course, computed on the surplus, which 
is substantially a part of the capital, the dividends would be much 


maller. That a return of less than twelve per cent. on banking 
(pital is not exorbitant compared to profits in ordinary enterprise 
ill probably be conceded by all fair-minded persons. Dividends of 
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the State banks for the same period were slightly below those of the 
national banks, or 10.02 per cent. Stock savings bank dividends 
were still lower—9.84 per cent.—and loan and trust company divi- 
dends were 12.70 per cent. Private bank dividends were 13.90 per 
cent. 

These figures are furnished by Mr. Williams himself in his offi- 
cial report for 1914. 

If we take the earnings and dividends of the national banks from 
1870 to 1914 the showing is very much less favorable. 

The same volume from which we have already quoted gives, on 
page 218, this information: 


National Bank Dividends, Net Earnings and Ratios, Average 
Forty-five Years. 

Per cent. 

Dividends to capital 9.33 

Dividends to capital and surplus.................0000005 6.53 

Net earnings to capital and surplus..................... 8.64 


The fair measure of the dividend returns on the invested bank 
‘apital is therefore seen to be only a little over six per cent. This 


fact—taken from the official report of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency—is a complete rebuttal of the vicious assault made upon the 
banks of the country by Mr. Williams. 

But this is no defense of the case of isolated banks that are 
charging exorbitant rates for loans. The Comptroller, however, 
by giving unwarranted prominence to these exceptional instances, 
has lodged in the public mind the thought that banks generally are 
bleeding the people. Why did he not state the truth, as we have 
stated it, and from the official reports of his own office? Was he 
merely playing the demagogue’s trick of trying to stir up hostility 
towards the banks as a means of manufacturing popular sentiment 
in favor of a further intervention of the Government in the banking 
business ? 

To get down to the real problem involved in this matter, let us 
divest ourselves of heat and look at the situation with calmness and 
judgment. Let us assume that some banks do actually charge the 
‘ates of interest mentioned by the Comptroller. What is the 
reason’ Is it not because the applicant for the loan lacks the sub- 
stantial elements of banking credit? Bank deposits, as a rule, are 
returnable on demand. What right has any one to expect a loan 
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from a bank if he belongs in the class whose loans are practically 
never repaid? 

The real problem here lies outside the domain of banking. What 
is needed is some philanthropic agency that will help to lift the 
person who lacks credit out of that class and place him among those 
who demand and receive bank accommodation at normal rates. Or 
it would be still better could every individual be brought to the 
realization of the fact that by the exercise of his own industry and 
thrift this is a service that he may render himself whenever he 
chooses. 





SAVINGS BANKS CENTENNIAL 





EXT year will mark the one-hundredth anniversary of the 
establishment of savings banks in the United States, an 
event which it has been proposed to commemorate by an 

appropriate celebration, probably in New York city. An outline of 
the programme of the proposed celebration was presented by V. A. 
Lersner at the recent meeting of the Savings Bank Section of the 
American Bankers Association. 

The savings bank has been such an important factor in the 
country’s development and prosperity that the celebration of the 
centenary of its establishment would seem worthy of attention by 
banking men and the public at large. Such a convocation would 
bring together a number of those most prominently concerned in 
savings bank work and would, as Mr. Lersner suggests, direct 
attention to the desirability of conducting a general thrift campaign 
throughout the United States. No work is more needed in this 
country today, and those who are laboring to spread abroad among 
the people a better understanding of the value of thrift are render- 
ing a great public service. 

The knowledge of the excellent character of the mutual savings 
banks here in New York is less widespread than it should be, and 
m:ny persons annually lose considerable sums because they do not 
know of these sound and safe institutions. Perhaps the same thing 
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is true, though to a smailer extent, in other parts of the country, 
though in other sections the savings banks are rather more alert in 
inaking their strong points known to the people. 

But the suggestions made by Mr. Lersner look to something 
much broader than mere bank advertising and contemplate bring- 
ing home to the people the value of thrift in the conduct of their 
affairs. Warnings come from the best economists that the demands 
made upon the world’s capital supply for enlarged government 
loans on account of the European war will tend toward a falling off 
in the amount of capital available for industrial purposes. If our 
people work harder and save more we may to some extent avert the 
calamity which would follow any general shutting off of the flow 
of capital into industrial channels. But even if these warnings 
should prove groundless, there can be no question that as individuals 
and as a nation we shall be the gainers by inculeating in the minds 
of the people a better understanding of the value of thrift. 


The War in Europe as an Agent of 
Economic and Moral Regeneration 





By CHARLES THOMAS GREENE, Financial Editor “ Brooklyn 
Daily Eagle”’ 





is now piling up for the peace that is to 
follow cannot fail to revive interest in 
the spiritual. 

After men have enjoyed prosperity 


HE devastating war in Europe 
will not have been fought in 
vain if certain well-defined re- 
sults are attained. The more obvious 


of these are political in their nature. 
Broadly speaking, they are expected to 
make the pursuit of happiness more se- 
cure from interruption, whether it be 
among the allied peoples or among the 
Teutons and Turks. The less obvious 
but the more important are moral and 
economic, and because real happiness is 
to be found only in that sacrifice that 
knows no enemies, the burdens that war 


for a time, their thoughts become so en- 
grossed in creature comforts that they 
give little heed to the things of the 
spirit. It is all very well to strive to 
render one’s passage through life easy 
and pleasurable by removing physical 
obstacles, enlarging human limitations 
and devising new sensations; but the 
very virtue which these processes pos- 
sess—that of making the flight of time 
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imperceptible—is likely to deaden our 
spiritual perceptions, so that we are apt 
to become heedless of “those things that 
come after the physical.” 

It is not at all strange that the clergy 
these many years should have deplored 
the waning interest in religion, or that 
our economists should find in the appar- 
ent growth of godlessness as measured 
by the decline in church membership a 
fertile cause for the prevalent social un- 
rest. Indeed, it has been advanced more 
than once lately that the war in Europe 
was fomented by monarchists and capi- 
talists to stave off the day when social- 
ism and syndicalism should reign su- 
preme—two isms that, in many minds, 
are associated, however unjustly, with 
paganism, if not atheism. 

There is no doubt, however, that since 
the declaration of war, more than a year 
ago. there has been more fervent praying 
in the world than for years. Trials and 
tribulations, hardships and dangers 
seem to be about the only effective chas- 
tisement, because they are really chas- 
tening, and not punitive. 

We had really become stiff-necked 
from fixing our attention unalterably 
upon material things; but now we are 
presently to become conscious of our 
error, for sweet peace will give us, first 
the time to contemplate, and then the 
opportunity to repair the wastage that 
our recklessness has occasioned. 


& 


STRAIN ON THE WORLD’S 
CAPITAL SUPPLY 


URING the past twenty vears the 


promotion of joint-stock enter- 
prises has been upon the most elaborate 
ind stupendous scale ever witnessed. 
\lfred Neymarck, the distinguished 
'rench statistician, estimated the total 
negotiable securities in existence at 
beginning of 1913 at $170,000,000,- 

‘0. During the five-vear period, 1906- 
10, the output of new securities 
‘ched unprecedented proportions, be- 


» about $23.000,000.000. During 


1911 and 1912 about $7,500,000,000 
new securities were put out, not includ- 
ing refunding operations and conver- 
sions, while for the year 1912 alone the 
total was about $4,000,000,000. De- 
ducting $42,000,000,000, which repre- 
sented governmental securities outstand- 
ing at that time, a total of $128,000,- 
000,000 remains, representing the cor- 
porate capitalization of productive and 
distributive trade at the beginning of 
1913. 

During the first half of 1914 new 
financing was not on the heavy scale of 
the years immediately preceding, and so 
far as private financing is concerned, the 
declaration of war the latter part of 
July, 1914, put the quietus upon it com- 
pletely. Since then the terrific drain 
which the war is entailing upon the eco- 
nomic resources of all the belligerents is 
to be measured in part by the startling 
increase in governmental borrowings. 
Indeed, that the stage had been setting 
for a world conflict is suggested by the 
fact that from 1900 to 1914 inclusive 
eight nations—Russia, England, Ger- 
many, Japan, the United States, France, 
Italy and Austria—had appropriated 
the stupendous sum of $25,678,437,582 
for the construction, development and 
maintenance of their engines of war. If 
the expenditures of various other nations 
were added, the total would be much in 
excess of $30,000,000.000. This is about 
seventy-five per cent. of the entire 
amount estimated by M. Nevmarck as 
having been invested in government se- 
curities at the beginning of 1913. 

Since the declaration of war, a little 
more than a year ago, national borrow- 
ings, including the latest German credit 
of 10,000,000,000 marks, total no less 
than $18,000,000,000. In other words, 
the indebtedness of governments at the 
end of the first vear of the conflict has 
been increased forty-three per cent. 
This computation, of course, includes 
the debts and _ post-bellum increases 
therein, of neutrals as well as belliger- 
ents. 

The wonderful growth in the world’s 
commerce and industry during the two 
decades immediately preceding the dec- 
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laration of war had already placed a 
severe strain upon the world’s capital 
supply; it will be nothing short of a 
miracle if world-wide bankruptcy does 
not ensue from the present struggle, for 
even neutrals cannot hope to escape, 
except by heroic efforts of prevention. 


& 


SAVINGS MUST BE INCREASED 
HE source of the world’s capital 
supply is national savings. It has 

been estimated that these savings in re- 
cent years have approximated $4,000,- 
000,000 annually; hence one year of 
warfare has already consumed an equiv- 
alent of nearly five years’ accumulation. 
With production in the belligerent coun- 
tries seriously interrupted by hostilities 
owing to the diversion of their most ef- 
ficient agents of production to the wan- 
ton task of destruction, and with their 
number slowly being reduced by shot 
and shell, the total savings of the world 
during the next few years will be con- 
siderably smaller than $4,000,000,000 
per annum, so that the financial require- 
ments of one year of warfare are equiv- 
alent to the possible savings of a period 
much longer than five years. 

Indeed, if commercial and industrial 
initiative is not to be arrested during 
the next twenty years through the lack 
of available capital, the practice of real 
economy, genuine thrift, must be com- 
menced at once. Each one of us, there- 
fore, should immediately institute some 
system of savings, of adding our quota 
to the cost of reconstituting peace after 
the war in Europe is over. 

To be effective, the determination 
to save must be deliberate and the 
effort conscious and continuous. It is 
not enough to lay aside only that for 
which we have no present need, for our 
needs are likely to be progressive even 
though our income remain stationary. 
We must actually spare and save; do 
without something less important so as 
to accumulate its equivalent in mone- 
tary value to be used in activating 
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something more important. Such con- 
scious and systematic saving cannot fail 
to have a highly beneficial effect upon 
human character, so that at the time 
we are increasing the world’s material, 
we are also strengthening its morale. 

Many, I know, rebel against any- 
thing that savors of system, and when 
it comes to a question of increasing con- 
scious effort they banish the thought of 
it as a reversion to the practices of a 
less refined state of society; but de- 
spite this revulsion against routine and 
rut, the majority of us really find our 
greatest pleasure in the regular recur- 
rence of acts and events. 

This is proven by our enjoyment of 
the regular cadences of poetic diction, 
of the tempo in music, the antiphony 
of light and darkness and the regular 
sequence of the seasons. We even 
speak of the “round of pleasure” and 
the “round of duties.” And this is so 
because we are created as we are. In 
other words, our most satisfying emo- 
tions are based upon a_ physiological 
fact—the regular beat of the heart. 
The unit of time upon which both the 
measures of poetry and music are 
founded is the interval between two 
heartbeats. 

System, then, being a natural stand- 
ing together, as its etymology signifies, 
an orderly array of things so circum- 
stanced as to be nicely interdependent, 
is the foundation of all rational acts. 
Knowledge that is not systematic is of 
little use. It is erratic, irregular and 
does not possess a sense of perspective 
or an appreciation of proportion. In 
other words, it is apt to be but a con- 
glomeration of facts in which their in- 
terrelation is nowhere apparent or ap- 
preciated. It is absolutely without any 
humanizing force. 

Nearly everybody feels that he 
cught to save, even in normal times; but 
few act in accordance with such con- 
viction, largely because they do not 
realize its relation to the general 
scheme of life. Perhaps it has never 
eccurred to them that a savings account 
is to the individual what a surplus is to 
a corporation—an utter necessity if 
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any hopes of success are entertained 
Ly its founders. Incorporators of le- 
gitimate enterprises take the precau- 
tion not only of having a paid-up capi- 
tal, but also a paid-in surplus before 
they undertake to do business. And 
during the first few years of operation 
the best endeavors of the officers are 
directed towards earning additions to 
their surplus fund. Distribution to 
stockholders is postponed until a mar- 
gin of safety above actual and contin- 
gent cash requirements is reached. 
Then the rate of distribution is not 
based upon the whole amount earned, 
but only upon the remainder after a 
fixed percentage has been deducted for 
transfer to the surplus. 

The surplus item in any great cor- 
poration, whether it be industrial, fidu- 
ciary or whatnot, is the measure of 


its stability and responsibility. Against 
whatever may eventuate tending to de- 
stroy that which has been erected with 
so much pain and labor, the reserve 
in the surplus fund measures the power 


of resistance. 

The surplus of the American people, 
as measured by the savings deposits 
in all classes of banks, according to 
the latest report of the Comptroller of 
the Currency, is not less than $7,312,- 
291,113, classified as follows: 


Number of 
Depositors. 
banks... . 11,109,499 
. 3,500,000 
200,000 


Amount. 
$4,936,591,849 
671,995,219 
25,983,354 


Savings 
State banks 
Private banks .... 
loans and _ trust 

companies ....... 3,300,000 
National banks ... 3,000,000 


1,034,906,721 
871,634,485 





$7,272,045,525 
Postal savings de- 
posits 


388,511 40,245,588 





Grand total ..21,398,000 $7,312,291,113 
In addition to the above one should 
include the vast sums of money invested 
'™ various forms of life insurance in 
is country and also in shares of sav- 
gs and loan associations. The num- 
r of life insurance policies in force 
the close of 1914 was more than 
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39,800,000, providing protection to the 
amount of more than $21,456,000,000. 
The assets of the 6,429 savings and 
loan associations in the United States 
are estimated at $1,248,479,139, in 
which 2,836,433 individuals are inter- 
ested. 

Including the membership in the sav- 
ings and loan associations in the United 
States and counting one life insurance 
policy to a person, which is excessive, 
639 persons out of every 1,000 in the 
United States are proprietors of sav- 
ings in some form. 

Were statistics showing the equities 
of American householders readily avail- 
able, we could also include that part 
of the people’s surplus that has been 
put into homes. Suffice it to say, how- 
ever, that out of the 20,255,555 fami- 
lies estimated to be resident in the 
United States, 5,984,284 own their own 
homes ‘free and clear,” while 2,931,695 
have partial equities in their dwelling 
places. In other words, about forty- 
three per cent. of all American fami- 
lies have put a part of their savings 
into their own homes. 

But eliminating all forms of savings 
not subject to call by their owners, 
which confines us to a consideration of 
the totals contained in the foregoing 
table of savings deposits in banks and 
of the number of depositors, we find 
that only twenty-one per cent. of the 
country’s population possesses a really 
liquid, surplus available for investment. 
This is little more than half the per- 
centage reported by England as having 
deposits in the United Kingdom’s sav- 
ings banks alone, exclusive of savings 
accounts in other banking institutions; 
and thrift among the English working 
classes is less marked than in any of 
the ten leading European countries. 

These ten leading European coun- 
tries averaged 373 savings bank de- 
positors per 1,000 of population prior 
to the outbreak of the war, while our 
average was only 110. Switzerland 
headed the list with 554. Then came 
Denmark, with 442; Norway, with 415; 
Sweden, with 404; Belgium, with 397; 
France, with 346; Netherlands, with 
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325; Germany, with 317; England, with 
302, and Italy, with 228. 

Dr. Henry Smith Williams calls at- 
tention to the fact that the population 
of the United States is greater than the 
combined populations of England and 
I'rance ; yet these countries together had 
before the war more than 27,000,000 
savings depositors, while we have to- 
day, including those with savings on 
deposit in banks other than savings in- 
stitutions, scarcely more than 21,000,- 
000. He also says: 

“Now, note this suggestive sequence. 
Of the four great industrial countries 
of the western world, France has the 
lowest scale of wages and the highest 
percentage of savings bank depositors 
(34.6). Germany has a slightly higher 
wage scale and a slightly lower savings 
bank percentage (31.7). England has 
a wage scale still higher and a savings 
kank percentage correspondingly lower 
(30.2). America has by far the highest 
wage scale and by far the lowest sav- 
ings bank percentage. 

“Trade for trade, the American wage 
scale is often not far from three times 
the French scale. Contrariwise, the per- 
centage of savings bank depositors is 
three times as great in France as in 
America. This may be a coincidence, 
but it is, at least, a suggestive one. The 
fact seems strongly to suggest that ex- 
travagance grows and thrift decreases 
with the increasing wage scale.” 

Dr. Williams based his argument 
upon the number of depositors in sav- 
ings banks alone, but it loses little 
force when viewed in the light of the 
figures quoted in the foregoing table. 
especially when it is noted that one- 
third of our savings depositors and one- 
half of our savings are found to be in 
the mutual savings bank of New York 
and New England. 

While it is a recognized principle 
of economics that as a country improves 


UE 
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its civilization it increases its wants, we, 
in our craze for the luxuries of our high 
state of civilization, have developed a 
vice which is distinctly American—ex- 
travagance. Without going into the 
merits of other contributing causes. 
there is no doubt that extravagance has 
been, in a large measure, responsible for 
the high cost of living in this country 
during the past few years, and unless 
the habit is corrected it will seriously 
aggravate the further rise in prices 
which is sure to follow in the wake of 
the European war. It needs no argu- 
ment to convince anyone that American 
extravagance is the primary cause for 
the small number of American savings 
bank depositors. 

If extravagant expenditures 
confined to those who could afford them, 
wasteful as they are, the results would 
not be so disastrous; but, remarkable as 
it may appear, from available figures it 
is fair to assume that exclusive of tour- 
ists expenses abroad, which are con- 
ceded to be borne by those who have 
sufficient means, a sum larger than the 
national debt is being wasted each year 
largely by people who cannot afford it. 

It is not altogether true, then, that 
much of the prevalent social unrest and 
waywardness in this country is due to 
underpaid labor, as the Walsh commis- 
sion report suggests, but rather to the 
lack of thrift among our working people. 
If the hardships that the present con- 
flict in Europe will impose upon neu- 
trals and belligerents alike in the years 
to come result in conscious economy, 
bodies enervated by and minds 
grossed with the luxuries of the past 
few decades of material prosperity will 
be strengthened and purified. And: be- 
cause such a reformation is basic, that 
the superficial results of the war may 
prove disappointing to some or all of 
the peoples concerned is not worth con- 


were 


en- 


sidering. 





The Human Element in Banking 





By CHARLES D. JARVIS 





HE proper and efficient utiliza- 

tion of the human element in 

manufacturing and other busi- 
ness activities is the “open sesame” to 
success. 

The above statement applies to bank- 
ers and banking, not excluding the 
youngest messenger or the president of 
the largest bank in the United States. 
A year ago the writer had the oppor- 
tunity of making an extensive trip 
through New England, the Middle At- 
lantic States, the Central States and 
the Great Northwest. Amid the keen 
struggle for business, which is charac- 
teristic of most of the New York bank- 
ing institutions, the writer soon realized 
that the business of banking was much 
the same as any other business—its 
growth being gauged largely by the 
amount of human element infused into 
the organization by the executives and 
other employees of a successful finan- 
cial institution. In New England and 
in some parts of the Atlantic States, 
however, apparently the cold, puritanic 
spirit still throws up a barrier between 
bank and client. Further west, and par- 
ticularly so in the great farm regions 
of the West, an altogether different 
spirit evinces itself. 

Sectionally studied the country ap- 
parently divides into three psychological 
banking states of mind. In New York 
city a tense “get-it-any-way-but-get-it” 
spirit of banking methods so character- 
istic of all activities in the great me- 
tropolis, a comparative lack of human- 
ness, but a keen, unremitting effort to 
get all the business in sight. In the 
New England States a cold, withal 
courteous, attitude of “here we are; if 
yo: want help apply between ten and 


three and your case will be considered.” 
In the West (and the writer is not a 
western man) the banker and his organ- 
ization are yet so young that he and his 
colleagues have not grown apart from 
the people. Bill Smith may be the pres- 
ident of a great financial institution, 
but he considers it an asset to be known 
as “Bill Smith” rather than W. Mont- 
gomery Smythe, etc., the great financial 
mogul of the West.” 
These observations 


are based on a 
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study of hundreds of different represen- 
tatives of these three types of banks. 


& 


IRON BARS, CAGES AND CELLS 


A STUDY of customers of national 

banks and trust companies, as 
well as savings banks, however, brings 
the conclusion that the good-will asset, 
so valuable in other industrial activities, 
has been appreciated in the West to a 
far greater extent than in the East. 
But there is even greater opportunity 
for improvement. 

For instance, has the experiment ever 
been tried of eliminating between the 
customer, particularly the depositor and 
the teller, the heavy iron bars of the 
average teller’s cage (cell)? Go your- 
self to the ticket window of a theater 
or railway station and notice the in- 
numerable instances of an unconscious 
antagonism arising between the pur- 
chaser and the seller. The glass win- 
dow, with an inch space at the bottom 
to squeeze through the money and the 
ticket, is a barrier and its effect is not 
only physical but psychological. In the 
border days undoubtedly a series of 
iron bars and cages were necessities, but 
the modern bank with its manifold 
safeguards might possibly do away with 
this relic of the early forties. 

In some biography of a successful 
man there is a statement that one rea- 
son for his success was his ability to 
say ‘“‘no” in such a way that it seemed 
almost a half “yes,” yet carried with it 
a positive finality. If it is impossible 
to grant a man a condition there is a 
way of stating this impossibility that 
will take the sting out of the refusal. 
There is a way of saying ‘yes’ that is 
different from the begrudging, con- 
descending, half-hearted manner that 
some bankers adopt with their custom- 
ers—there is a way of refusing a man 
and in many instances keeping his 
friendship. One “knocker” of a bank, 
burning with a feeling of injury and in- 
justice, will have a definite influence on 


the bank’s success. Indeed, it behooves 
the banker more than any other busi- 
ness man to “put yourself in his place.” 

Again, confinement to the narrow 
quarters of a cage, separated from 
friends, or would-be friends, by a series 
of iron bars, cannot but in a period of 
years have its influence on any teller. 
Suppose as a depositor you go to an 
institution where a large number of 
people deposit small sums of money, and 
at certain hours of the day, say a hot 
day in July or a rainy, sticky muddy 
spring day, the paying teller, doing his 
best to move the crowd, is besieged with 
all sorts of inane and foolish questions. 
After you have been standing in line for 
half an hour, growing more impatient 
every second the climax is reached at 
the window, the paying teller harassed 
and warm, you impatient and aggres- 
sive,—you storm or snap at the face 
behind the bars,—human nature in the 
teller cannot stand the strain, sparks 
fly and antagonism instead of mutual 
good-will marks the transaction. 

Possibly the solution of this ques- 
tion, which is only one of the many 
methods by which good-will can be ob- 
ained and kept by bankers, is some 
way of doing away with the iron bars. 
It may be that such a suggestion is not 
worthy of the consideration of bankers, 
but if there is any earthly way of pro- 
tecting the bank and at the same time 
tearing out this barrier between depos- 
itor and teller, I verily believe that one- 
half of the knockers will be turned into 
boosters. 


& 


BANKS MUST KEEP CLOSE TO 
THE PEOPLE 


HE profession of banking—the 

business of receiving and lending 
money, of selling credit, is a dignified 
one, but it is a business and as such the 
human element is of the greatest im- 
portance in these days of rivalry among 
banks. That institution which can keep 
close to the people, the banker (and by 
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such a term I mean the employee in all 
departments of the organization) who 
can meet his customer as man to man, 
can maintain his temper in critical cir- 
cumstances, who can “‘see the other fel- 
low’s side,’ who can be “Bill Smith” 
and still maintain his dignity as a gen- 
tleman, must succeed. The good word 
will go out through the community. 
Genuine, courteous human sympathy, 
available at all hours (and such a hu- 
man sympathy can be expressed without 
a mawkish, hypocritical, ingratiating 
manner) is more of an asset than two 
newspaper columns of directors. 

If bankers could only visualize their 
institution (of course referring more 
particularly to commercial institutions 
which expect to pay a reasonable divi- 
dend to stockholders) they would or- 
ganize their staff as completely as the 
typical successful selling organization 
in other activities. The keynote of such 
an organization would be that much 
abused word “service.” The more 
completely the ideal service is furnished 
the surer is the success of the institu- 
tion. In a city where there are a num- 
ber of financial institutions all render- 
ing an identical or similar service, that 
institution which genuinely shows a hu- 
man interest in its clients, whether or 
not it be the strongest financially, is the 
one that will grow the most steadily. It 
all comes back to the word “courtesy.” 
Simply because a man wears a slouch 
hat which apparently has weathered sev- 
eral seasons, his shirt a rough flannel, 
his coat worn, there is no license for a 
fresh young ten-dollar-a-week clerk 
with a striped tie and the latest style 
collar, to sneer or show contempt be- 
fore the customer. Some men can af- 
ford to dress as they please, and the 
customer may be one of them. 

If some unlettered foreigner, strug- 
gling to gain a foothold in the new land, 
burning with a desire to succeed and al- 
most tearfully welcoming any expres- 
sion of interest, is treated as a man, he 
spreads the news abroad. 

It is unfortunate that the officers of 
financial institutions, provided they are 
able to get on the same ground as their 
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customers, cannot be constantly in 
touch with each customer. Of course, 
this is an impossibility in a large insti- 
tution, but the executive can impress on 
the employees of the institution the ne- 
cessity for courtesy and consideration in 
dealing wih all classes of customers. 
The wealthy client will naturally re- 
ceive consideration, the poorer client 
may not. But the success of the institu- 
tion depends on the good-will of the 
poorer client for the day may not be far 
away when the poorer may become the 
richer and have friends and neighbors, 
totaling in any community by far the 
greatest number of all possible custom- 
ers. Whereas one wealthy client may be 
lost by lack of consideration shown, if a 
poorer customer is lost and he departs 
in anger, the leaven of his discontent 
works among his friends and neighbors, 
to the great harm of the bank. 

By “courtesy” I do not mean the do- 
ing and saying of those things that come 
simply in the line of the day’s business, 
but the ability to sense and appreciate 
the little additional courtesies that make 
for good-will. In institutions of mod- 
erate size it is possible for one man to 
become intimate with the affairs of a 
large number of clients, it is possible to 
gain the confidence of customers and see 
ways for extending the service and in- 
creasing the bank’s sphere of action. 

A complete service requires that the 
bank shall inform present and prospec- 
tive customers of the service provided ; 
it should breathe courtesy through every 
letter and advertisement issued, and 
such public promises should be backed 
up by performance. When the customer 
calls what avails if a bank shout from 
the house-tops that service and courtesy 
are the rules of the institution, if a fish- 
eyed clerk, just waking up from a brief 
nap, taken after hours of revelry, vents 
his venom on the poor suffering cus- 
tomer who may ask a question in all 
honesty and sincerity, but which in the 
mind of the clerk is abject idiocy? 
There are tricks of the trade in banking 
as in any other business. When a man 
seeks to broaden his knowledge by ask- 
ing a question, he is entitled to a civil 
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answer, and if in the institution there is 
no one to spend sufficient time to answer 
such questions, the organization is ineffi- 
cient. 


a 


A PLEA FOR MORE HUMANNESS 
IN BANKS 


HIS is a plea for more humanness 

in banking; in short, the creed of 
the modern banker should approach the 
ideal of being the “father confessor” of 
business. Troubles, financial, legal, in- 
deed in many instances marital, grow to 
a confusing «limax in the day’s work. 
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Just as a successful automobile service 
station employs a “trouble man,’ so 
should the modern bank through its head 
or one specifically employed for the 
purpose, endeavor to get under the cus- 
tomer’s shell, find the man, find the 
trouble, and set him going on his way 
tuned and primed with the sense of 
service rendered. 

The days of cold storage banking are 
past, the day of kindly human sympa- 
thetic interest in the customer is dawn- 
ing. The banker who sees the light, 
who manifests a warm cordiality and 
who is fortunate enough to “get in 
tune,” is bound to make and keep 
friends—and on our friends we depend 
for success. 


Some Points About Negotiable 
Instruments 





By WALTER H. WOODWARD 





ANK tellers, both paying and re- 
ceiving, have to do with negotia- 


ble instruments—checks, notes, 
drafts, bills of exchange, ete.—and are 
expected as a matter of course to be 
familiar with the handling of them. 


But the average business man is also 
confronted with the problem almost 
daily and he is not so likely to be 
equipped with a thorough knowledge of 
the liabilities he incurs by his daily en- 
dorsement of negotiable paper. It is 
a surprising fact that many bank men 
are not so well acquainted as they 
might be with the intricacies of the laws 
governing endorsement of bills and 
notes and the liabilities of the various 
parties. It is my intention to go into 
the matter as briefly as is consistent 


with clarity and thus help to afford an 
understanding of a troublesome sub- 
ject. 

In the first place, as we are to deal 
with negotiable instruments, it will be 
necessary to understand just what re- 
quirements must be conformed to in the 
note: 

1. It must be in writing and signed 
by the maker. The writing may be in 
pencil. 

2. It must contain an unconditional 
promise or order to pay a certain sum. 
(But the order to “pay from such and 
such an account” is conditional. It 
would be unconditional if the “such and 
such an account” were appended to the 
signature of the maker.) 
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3. It must be payable on demand or 
at a fixed future date. 

t. It must be payable to order or to 
bearer. 

5. If addressed to a drawee, he must 
he named. 

The negotiability of an instrument is 
not impaired, however, by the omis- 
sion of: 

1. The date. 

2 Statement of value. 

3. Place of payment or drawing. 


A paper is payable on demand: 


1. When it reads pay on demand or 
at sight. 

2. When no time for payment is ex- 
pressed. 

A paper is payable to order: 


1. When drawn to the order of a 
person or his order (the payee must be 
named or indicated). A paper is pay- 
able to bearer when so expressed. 

2. When drawn to a person named or 
bearer. (‘‘John Doe or bearer.’’) 

3. When drawn to the order of a 
fictitious person. 

t. When the last endorsement is in 
blank. 

With reference to number two, above, 
John Doe need not endorse in order to 
negotiate. In the case of any discrep- 
aney, the written words always take 
precedence over figures. If interest- 
bearing the interest is computed from 
the date of issue; i.e., the date of the 
instrument. If the paper lacks a date 
it shall be considered as dated from 
the time it was issued. If a portion of 
the instructions or provisions are print- 
ed and part written the written portions 
shall. in case of conflict, be given pref- 
erence, Any signature so placed upon 
an instrument as to leave a doubt as 
to the capacity of the signer is to be 
considered an endorsement. For in- 
stance, John Dec, signed across the 
face of a paper, indicates him as an 
evdorser. Endorsements may be legal- 
ly made by an authorized agent. Agents 
should sign their principal’s name first 
followed by their own name as agent. 
The agent is not then personally lia- 


ble. If, however, the agent sign his 
own name and merely adds words de- 
scribing himself as agent he makes 
himself liable. 

“Per Pro.” is the abbreviation for 
“by procuration,’ and one so signing 
expresses himself as possessing only a 
limited authority, and the person for 
whom he signs can be held liable only 
if he acts within that limited authority. 
Bankers or others accepting paper so 
signed or endorsed should inquire into 
the extent of the alleged authority. 

A check or note is negotiated when it 
is transferred from one person to an- 
other in such a manner as to make the 
recipient the lawful holder thereof. If 
payable to bearer it is negotiated simply 
by delivery. If payable to order ne- 
gotiation is effected by endorsement 
and delivery. A mere signature is an 
endorsement without the addition of 
any other words. To effect negotiation 
the endorsement must be for the entire 
amount of the instrument. (Except 
when a part of it has already been paid, 
the remainder may be negotiated.) 


7 
KINDS OF ENDORSEMENTS 


HERE are five kinds of endorse- 
ments. 

1. Special endorsement. This speci- 
fies the person to whom or to whose or- 
der the instrument is payable. This 
person must endorse, also, to further 
negotiate the paper. 

2. Endorsement in blank. This spec- 
ifies no person, is payable to bearer and 
is negotiable by delivery. 

8. Restrictive endorsement. This 
prohibits further negotiation. It may 
also constitute the indorsee an agent for 
the endorser, or instruct him to act in 
trust for another. “Pay to the First 
National Bank only” is restrictive and 
prohibits further negotiation. An en- 
dorsement constituting a bank or banker 
an agent is the common form used for 
the purposes of collection. 

4. Qualified endorsement. This is 
made by the addition to the endorser’s 
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signature of the words “without re- 
course” and merely operates as an as- 
signment of the title to the instrument. 
This form of endorsement in no way 
impairs the negotiability of the paper. 

5. Conditional endorsement. In this 
case the party paying the instrument 
may disregard the condition and pay 
either the endorsee or his transferee. 
It may be impossible to ascertain 


whether or not the conditions have been 
fulfilled. The rights of the person en- 
dorsing conditionally are, however, pro- 
tected, because the party to whom ne- 
gotiation is made is held responsible. 


In cases where paper is made paya- 
ble to bearer and endorsed specially to 
John Doe the same may be further ne- 
gotiated simply by delivery. 

Paper made payable to the order of 
two or more parties, not partners, must 
be endorsed by all of them. (Unless 
one has the legal right and power to 
endorse for all.) 

Where a check is drawn payable to a 
person as cashier of a bank it is consid- 
ered as payable to the bank and may be 
endorsed either by the bank or by the 
cashier. 

A representative or agent may en- 
dorse so as to relieve himself of per- 
sonal liability. 

It is always taken for granted that 
all endorsements were made prior to the 
date of maturity. (Unless otherwise in- 
dicated by dated endorsement.) 

It is also taken for granted that all 
endorsements were made at the place 
where the paper was dated. An en- 
dorsement in Massachusetts of a paper 
due and payable in New York is con- 
sidered a Massachusetts contract. 

A paper may be negotiated back to a 
prior endorser who may then further 
negotiate the same, but he cannot force 
payment from any intervening party to 
whom he was liable. 

& 
LIABILITY 
HE maker of a negotiable instru- 
ment is liable for its payment ac- 
cording to the terms mentioned, and ad- 
mits the existence of the payee. 
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The drawer is liable for payment or 
acceptance on due presentation, and for 
payment to holder if dishonored. 

The acceptor, by his acceptance, is 
liable for payment, admits the existence 
of the drawer, the genuineness of his 
signature and his capacity and author- 
ity to draw. He likewise admits the 
existence of the payee. 


& 
PRESENTATION 
RESENTATION, to be legal, must 


be made by the holder (or his 
agent). 

1. To the person primarily liable (or 
someone found at the place of present- 
ment). 

2. At a reasonable hour on a business 
day. 

38. At the place described in the in- 
strument (or the usual place of business 
or residence). 

t. In cases where the paper is pay- 
able at a bank it must be presented dur- 
ing banking hours, except that if pay- 
ment be refused for lack of funds it 
may be presented again before the bank 
closes its doors for the day. 

5. In cases where the debtor is de- 
ceased presentation should be made to 
the nearest representative, provided 
there be sure proof of death. 

6. In cases where the debtors are lia- 
ble as partners, presentation to any one 
of them is valid even though the firm 
has been dissolved. 

7. In case the persons liable are not 
partners, and the place of payment is 
lacking on the instrument, presentation 
must be made to all of them. 

Delay in presentation is excusable 
when caused by circumstances beyond 
the control of the holder, provided the 
holder be not negligent. 

Presentation may be dispensed with 
when the drawer is a fictitious person or 
when waiver of presentment is ex- 
pressed or implied. 

An instrument is considered dishon- 
ored by non-payment when it has been 
duly presented and payment has been 
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refused or when presentation is auto- 
matically excused and payment has not 
been made in due time. 

In figuring time on a note payable at 
a fixed period after date, the day of 
payment is included and the date of the 
instrument excluded. 


& 


DISCHARGE 


N instrument is considered legally 
discharged : 
1. By due payment. 
2. By cancellation by the holder. 
3. By any act which would discharge 
any other contract for the payment of 
money. 


& 


ALTERATION 


N the matter of alterations, they are 

material if any of the following are 
changed: 

1. The date. 

2. Sum payable (principal or inter- 
est). 

3. Time or place of payment. 

t. Number or relations of parties. 

5. Medium in which payment is to be 
made. 


& 


NOTICE OF DISHONOR 


HEN a negotiable instrument is 
dishonored notice of the same 

must be given to the drawer and to 
each endorser, and such as are not no- 
tified are discharged. This notice may 
he given by the holder or his agent (no- 
tary). orally or in writing, or by any 
party to the instrument who might be 
liable for payment to the holder. In 
viving notice the instrument must be 
‘esecribed so as not to mislead the re- 
cipient of the notice. Where any party 
dead, the notice must be given to his 
‘earest representative or sent to his last 
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place of residence or business. As in 
the case of presentation for payment, 
notice to any one partner is notice to 
the firm, even in case of dissolution, and 
notice to those not partners must be 
given to each of them. In cases of 
bankruptcy notice may be sent either to 
the principals or their trustees or as- 
signees. Notices should be sent as soon 
as the instrument is dishonored, so as to 
reach the party notified before the close 
of the following business day. The 
sender of a notice is not responsible for 
delay or miscarriage in the mail. The 
recipient of a notice has the same time 
in which to notify antecedent parties. 

Where any negotiable instrument has 
been dishonored it may be protested, but 
except in case of foreign bills of ex- 
change it is not required. The protest 
must be annexed to the bill and must be 
signed and sealed by the notary making 
it. It must specify the time and place 
of presentment, the reason for protest- 
ing, the demands made and the answer 
given. The protest may be made by a 
notary or by a resident of the place 
where the bill was dishonored, in the 
presence of two witnesses. Protest 
must be made on the day of dishonor, 
and if protested for non-acceptance, it 
may be afterward protested for non- 
payment. Protest is dispensed with by 
any circumstances which would dis- 
pense with notice of dishonor. 


& 
CHECKS AND CERTIFICATES 


CHECK is a bill of exchange 
drawn on a bank, payable on de- 
mand, and should be presented for pay- 
ment within a reasonable time after is- 
sue or the drawer is discharged from 
liability. When a man draws a check 
it is understood that he has funds in 
the bank to meet it, otherwise he is 
guilty of fraud and cannot insist upon 
a notice of non-payment 
Certification of a check by a bank is 
equal to acceptance, and in order to 
bind the bank must be in writing. Cer- 
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tification releases the drawer and all en- 
dorsers from liability, for a bank when 
it certifies a check immediately charges 
the amount against the account of the 
maker. 

In cases of raised or forged checks the 
bank paying them is not liable unless 
the depositor notifies the bank within 
one year after the return of such check 
to him as a voucher. 
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HE author believes that in the fore- 
going treatise he has set forth 
clearly the chief. principles of the law 
governing negotiable instruments. Thes: 
laws have been accepted by and are uni- 
form in more than thirty-five States and 
it is believed that the average banker 
and business man may safely allow 
himself to be guided by the brief review 


as given here. 


MINUTO 


Banking and Commercial Law 





CASE COMMENT AND REVIEW 





Loans on Savings Bank Books 


SAVINGS bank book is gener- 
ally regarded as good for what 
is on it—or more, if accrued in- 

terest has not been credited. Banks of 
discount will freely lend upon such se- 
curity, for it is generally as good as 
eash. The usual procedure is to take 
the check of the owner of the book, an 
assignment of the account and notify 
savings bank of the assignment. Some 
savings banks acknowledge the receipt 
of the assignment notice, while others 
will not recognize such transactions, 
giving passive assent only to the trans- 
action. 

Where the rule is rigid that payment 
will not be made without the book, the 
savings bank runs little if any risk; but 
if care is not used, such books may be 
assigned, and afterward reported lost or 
stolen, and payment obtained upon filing 
bond, advertising, affidavit of loss, ete., 
when risk attends. 

Out of the many such transactions 
but few have ever brought banks into 


court, for the transaction has been bona 
fide, and satisfactory all around. 

In a current case (Wickenheiser vs. 
Colonial Bank in this issue) a pass 
book in the name of a deceased depos- 
itor was closed by the executor of the 
estate and a new book taken out in his 
own name, which was used as collateral 
to a loan in a bank of discount. 

In the settlement of the estate action 
was brought against the bank making 
the advance, seeking to impress the 
claim of the estate upon the fund so 
pledged as prior to the claim of the 
bank making the loan. 

Without reviewing the case in detail, 
which would be a repetition of the facts 
and the ruling, the court concludes that 
a bank making such a loan in good 
faith and without notice has good title: 
and that the savings bank, in making 
the transfer from the deceased deposi 
tor’s name to the name of the executor. 
was within its rights, and the executor 
was also within his rights in asking 
that such transfer be made, and that the 
claim of the lending bank was good. 
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and the transfer valid. The recourse 
would seem to be upon the bondsmen of 
the executor. 


& 


Check on Savings Account 
in Bank of Discount 


AVINGS departments in banks of 

discount are now so general that it 
may be considered part of commercial 
banking to accept such accounts. The 
Federal Reserve Act recognizes such 
accounts, and the Federal Reserve 
Board has made explicit directions in 
regard thereto. 

These deposits are generally evi- 
denced by pass book, containing rules 
and regulations under which the deposit 
is received and to which the depositor 
assents when the account is opened. 
Among the rules is the one, quite uni- 
versal, that the pass book must be pre- 
sented at every withdrawal, and no 
check is good without the book. 

It sometimes happens that a depos- 
itor will have a checking account and 
a savings account, and the bank must 
decide at times whether to honor his 
check when the regular account is short 
and the savings account sufficient to 
make the check good. The logical course 
would seem to be to charge the savings 
account with the check and waive the 
rule as to the presentation of the book. 
It also sometimes happens that the de- 
positor will have but one account, the 
savings, and will draw his check with- 
out the book, and expect the bank to 

In this issue wiil be found a case 
where the depositor had no checking ac- 
count, but drew a check on his savings 
account, knowing that it would not be 
tid without the book, which he gave 
o a friend to present at the bank for 
er entry. Before this was done the 
k was presented and refused, and 
brought for damages to his stand- 
bv reason of the refusal to honor 
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the check. The check was returned 
with the notation “no account” thereon, 
which held out to the world the fact 
that there had been an attempt to draw 
against an account that did not exist. 
The court holds that the teller was not 
remiss in indorsing the check as he did, 
and that it was not his duty to ascer- 
tain if the drawer had a savings ac- 
count before returning the check. The 
court, on the contrary, holds it to have 
been the duty of the depositor to send 
the book with the order, or cause the 
book to be at the bank when the check 
was presented. (See Hartford v. All 
Night and Day Bank in this issue.) 


& 


Deposit of Check in Drawee 
Bank 


N the acceptance of checks on de- 
posit a bank is protected by the 

broad rule which follows indorsements, 
that if a check left for deposit is un- 
paid, it may be charged back. This 
rule is reasonable and just, for the de- 
pository bank has no means of know- 
ing whether the check is good or not, 
and must make the credit provisionally. 

But in crediting a check drawn on it- 
self, the bank has the means of know- 
ing for a certainty whether the check is 
good or not before it makes the credit, 
and it has been held that to thus credit 
a check is equivalent to paying it, and 
the credit cannot be rescinded. 

A ease involving this point is present- 
ed in this number, which has 
peculiar setting, and raises a point of 
caution in the receipt of checks drawn 
upon the depositary bank, for 
credit may well be construed into a form 
of payment, and it often puts the bank 
under the burden of proving that such 
a credit was not equivalent to paying 
the check. (See Arkansas Trust and 
Banking Co. v. Bishop in this num- 


her.) 


its own 


such 
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Leading Cases 





Indorsement 
New York 


Indorser’s Liability—Set Off—Insolv- 
ency 


Court of Appeals, New York, June 18, 1915. 
CURTIS V. DAVIDSON. 


The holder of a note may sue both maker 
and indorser, or either; and an indorser 
sued on his contract of indorsement is abso- 
lutely liable thereon, and the maker’s solv- 
ency is not a defense. 

Where an indorser is sued, he may set off 
against his obligation any debt which the 
holder of the note may owe him, since, 
where there are mutual debts, the amount 
due from one to the other is the difference 
between the demands. (109 N. E .Rep. 480.) 


& 


CTION by Rensselaer L. Curtis, as 

receiver of the Atlantic National 
Bank, against Henry Davidson. From 
an order of the Appellate Division (16 
App. Div. 597) affirming an order de- 
nying plaintiff's motion for judgment 
on the pleadings, plaintiff appeals. Af- 
firmed. 


& 


STATEMENT OF FACT AND 
OPINION 


EABURY, J.: The plaintiff, as re- 
ceiver of an insolvent national bank, 
sues the defendant as indorser upon 19 
separate promissory notes made by va- 
rious makers. The answer sets up by 
way of defense and counterclaim that at 
the time of the suspension of the bank 
the defendant had on deposit $647.66, 
and offers to pay the amount of the 
notes sued upon, less this sum. 
The Appellate Division has certified 
two questions to this court, to wit: (1) 
Is the separate and distinct defense al- 
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leged in the answer sufficient in law, 
upon the face thereof, as a defense to 
the cause of action set up in the com- 
plaint? (2) Is the separate and dis- 
tinct defense pleaded in the answer suffi- 
cient in law, upon the face thereof, as a 
set-off or a counterclaim to the 19 
causes of action alleged in the com- 
plaint? 

While an indorser is said to be sec- 
ondarily liable, the holder of a note may 
sue both the maker and the indorser or 
either. An indorser, sued upon his con- 
tract of indorsement, is absolutely lia- 
ble thereon. It is not a defense for him 
to plead in such an action that the 
maker is solvent. When sued, the in- 
dorser stands for the purpose of that 
action in the same position as the maker, 
except that he is absolutely liable upon 
his contract of indorsement, while the 
maker is absolutely liable upon the note. 
In such an action against him he may 
set off against his obligation as indorser 
any debt which the holder of the note 
may owe to him. In this respect the 
maker and indorser stand in the same 
position. The allowance of such a set- 
off is not a direct preference, because, 
where there are mutual demands, the 
amount of the debt due from one to the 
other is the difference between these mu- 
tual demands. The fact that the indors- 
er may, if the maker is solvent, be in- 
demnified by him in addition to being 
allowed to set off the amount of his de- 
posit against the insolvent holder, does 
not preclude the indorser’s right of set- 
off. The possibility of a preference 
thus resulting to the indorser is specu- 
lative and uncertain. In order to de- 
feat the indorser’s right of set-off, it 
must appear that he has more than a 
speculative or uncertain chance of in- 
demnity from the maker. When the in- 
dorser seeks equitable relief, and pro- 
ceeds affirmatively against the holder of 
the note to have the indebtedness of the 
holder to him set off against his obliga- 
tion to the holder, it may be that a court 
of equity would require that he give 
some satisfactory assurance that he will 
not be indemnified by the maker. Where 
the indorser is himself sued, he may 
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plead as a set-off the indebtedness of the 
holder to him, and the fact that the hold- 
er is insolvent does not deprive the in- 
dorser of his right of self-defense. In 
the presence of mutual demands exist- 
ing between the holder of the note and 
the indorser, the debt due is the balance 
that remains after one has been set off 
against the other. 

The party claiming that the debt due 
is more than the balance, which is the 
prima facie amount of the debt, has rest- 
ing upon him the burden of proving the 
fact upon which his claim rests. In the 
case under consideration, upon the 
pleadings as they stand, the defendant 
was entitled to set off the amount due 
him from the bank. The authorities in 
this State, as well as in other jurisdic- 
tions, sustain the view expressed above. 
In Matter of Receiver of Middle Dis- 
trict Bank (1829) I Paige, 585, 19 Am. 
Dec. 452, a receiver of an insolvent bank 
applied to Chancellor Walworth for in- 
structions, and in answer to the question 
propounded the chancellor said that, if 
the real debtor was unable to pay, the 
indorser could offset his deposit with the 


bank, and added: 


“But no such off-set should be allowed 
to an indorser, where he is indemnified 
by the real debtor, or where the latter 
can be compelled to pay.” 


This statement by Chancellor Wal- 
worth has been extensively commented 
upon and followed, and we think that it 
states the rule which still prevails in 
cases of equitable set-off, or in cases 
where a depositor proceeds against the 
bank in order to have the amount of his 
deposit set off against the amount due 
from him. In such a case the burden is 
upon the depositor seeking equitable re- 
lief to establish that equitably such re- 
lief may be given him. It has been re- 
peatedly held that statutory provisions 
against according a preference to those 
having claims against an insolvent es- 
tate do not prohibit the allowance of a 
sot-off, whether legal or equitable, which 
. debtor may have against the obliga- 

ns due from him to the bank at the 

1e of its insolvency. (Armstrong v. 

4 
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Warner, 49 Ohio St. 376; Receivers v. 
Paterson Gaslight Co., 23 N. J. Law, 
283; N. Y. County National Bank v. 
Massey, 192 U. S. 138; Scott v. Arm- 
strong, 146 U. S. 499; Yardley v. Clo- 
thier (C.C.) 49 Fed. 337, affirmed 51 
Fed. 506, 2 C. C. A. 349.) 

In Hughitt v. Hayes, 136 N. Y. 163, 
167, 32 N. E. 706, this court said: 


“While it is the general rule, in the 
administration of the estate of an in- 
solvent, that equality among creditors is 
equity, it has never been decided, either 
under the statute of set-off or by courts 
of equity in applying the doctrine of 
equitable set-off, that the rule of equal- 
ity among creditors requires courts to 
ignore the principle that only the bal- 
ance, in case of mutual debts, is the real 
sum owing by or to the insolvent.” 


In Scott v. Armstrong, supra, it was 
said that: 


“Where a set-off is otherwise valid, 
it is not perceived how its allowance can 
be considered a preference, and it is 
clear that it is only the balance, if any, 
after the set-off is deducted, which can 
justly be held to form part of the assets 
of the insolvent. The requirement as to 
ratable dividends is to make them from 
what belongs to the bank, and that 
which at the time of the insolvency be- 
longs of right to the debtor does not be- 
long to the bank.” 


In Building & Engineering Co. v. 
Northern Bank of N. Y., 206 N. Y. 400, 
99 N. E. 1044, which was an action in 
equity, the plaintiff, as accommodation 
indorser upon a promissory note, was 
liable to an insolvent bank, and at the 
same time had a deposit to its credit in 
the bank, and it was held that the plain- 
tiff could elect to have such note become 
due at once, and require the bank to set 
off the same against the deposit in the 
bank to his credit. 

The order should be affirmed, with 
costs, and the questions certified an- 
swered in the affirmative. 

Order affirmed. 

(109 N. E. Rep. 481.) 





Deposit of Check in Drawee 
Bank 


ARKANSAS 


Acceptance of Check on Deposit—Li- 
ability of Drawee Bank in Accept- 
ing Check on Deposit—Evi- 
dence 


Supreme Court of Arkansas, June 28, 1915. 
ARKANSAS TRUST AND BANKING CO. V. BISHOP. 


A bank in issuing a deposit slip for the 
amount of a check drawn on it, to the 
drawee of the check, has the burden of show- 
ing that the issuance of the deposit ticket 
was not in payment of the check. 


& 


CTION by C. A. Bishop against the 

Arkansas Trust & Banking Co. 
From a judgment for plaintiff, defend- 
ant appeals. Affirmed. 


& 
STATEMENT OF FACT: 


PPELLEE brought suit against ap- 

pellant for $25 in the justice’s court, 
and from the judgment there against 
him appealed to the circuit court, where- 
upon, in a trial anew, judgment was 
rendered in his favor, from which this 
appeal has been prosecuted. It appears 
from the testimony that the Simms Gro- 
cery Co. was a tenant of appellee and 
in a failing condition, and on Nov. 16 
gave him a check for $25 on appellant’s 
bank, where the parties kept their ac- 
counts, for that sum. Bishop took the 
check, and in the morning presented it 
at the bank. 

After a conversation between him and 
Hunt, the cashier, a deposit slip for said 
sum was given to him. About 4 o'clock 
in the afternoon, the bank cashier found 
Bishop in a drug: store adjoining the 
bank, and offered the check to him, say- 
ing the bank could not pay the check, as 
the drawer had no funds to take care 
of it. Bishop refused to receive the 
check, and the cashier mailed it to him 
the same day, with a charge ticket at- 
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tached, showing what it was for. The 
next day, or within a day or two, Bishop 
took the check and charge ticket to the 
bank and threw it back through the cash- 
ier’s window. 

Bishop testified that when he pre- 
sented the check for payment, the cash- 
ier asked him if he wanted the money; 
that he replied, no, to give him a de- 
posit slip, which was done, and said his 
first information that payment of check 
had been refused was about 4 o’clock in 
the afternoon when the cashier, Mr. 
Hunt, told him so. The cashier testified 
that when the check was presented he 
looked at it and handed it back to 
Bishop, saying that the drawer was 
checking a little too much; that there- 
upon Bishop replied, “Well, just give 
him a credit slip for it then,’ to which 
the cashier said “All right,” and issued 
a deposit slip. It was further shown 
that the drawer of the check was over- 
drawn on the 14th, made some deposits 
on the 16th and 17th of over $100, but 
there was a check for $200 in the cash- 
ier’s drawer, which had been paid, which 
was being held as a cash item until 
enough deposits were made to cover it. 

The appellee knew that the grocery 
company was insolvent, and he was to 
be appointed trustee to wind up its af- 
fairs, and the president of the bank 
learned of that fact before the check 
was mailed to Bishop in the afternoon 
of the 16th. On the 17th Simms, who 
drew the check for the grocery com- 
pany, offered to pay Bishop $25, the 
amount of it, which he declined, saying 
he was going to make the bank pay it; 
that he had already accepted it. The 
court refused to allow the cashier to 
state his understanding of the transac- 
tion of issuing the deposit slip over the 
objections of appellant. It was admit- 
ted that Bishop was due the bank on 
an overdraft, when the suit was brought, 


$6.56. 
& 


OPINION OF THE COURT 
IRBY, J.: (after stating the facts 


as above). The only question in 
this case for the decision of the jury 
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was whether the bank accepted the 
check and became liable to the payment 
of the amount for which it issued its de- 
posit slip to the drawee thereof. The 
intention of the parties to the transac- 
tion could properly have been shown 
for the determination of this question, 
and, the bank having issued its regular 
deposit slip or ticket for the amount of 
the check to the drawee thereof, the 
burden rested upon it to show that it 
was not in payment of the check. The 
fact that the drawer of the check of- 
fered on the following day, after hear- 
ing that payment had been refused by 
the bank, to pay the $25 to Bishop, 
which he refused to receive, would not 
relieve the bank from liability on its 
deposit slip, if it accepted and paid the 
check therewith, and the court did not 
err in refusing appellant’s requested in- 
struction numbered 4. 

Neither do we find any error in the 
court’s ruling, refusing to allow the 
cashier to state what he thought when 
issuing the deposit slip, as the record 
does not disclose what his testimony 
would have been on this point. 

The attorney objected to his stating 
what he thought, and the court said, 
“Just tell what you did.” After sev- 
eral questions, he was asked, “For what 
purpose did you give him that slip?” and 
upon objection, the court said, “That is 
a question for the jury; better state 
the facts that occurred there”—and it 
is evident from the record that the court 
only intended to exclude the testimony 
of what the cashier had in mind, unless 
it was made known to the appellant at 
the time and no error is shown to have 
been committed in his so doing. 

In Rogers’ Commission Co. v. Farm- 
ers’ Bank of Leslie, 100 Ark. 540, 140 
S. W. 992, the court said: 

“It was not necessary to the bank’s 
liability that it should have on deposit 
to the drawer’s credit more than the 
amount of this check at the time of its 
presentation, for it would have become 
liable to its payment by an acceptance 
of it, and could have permitted an over- 
draft, as it had usually done, or with- 
he'd its own check, which it claimed to 
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have in its drawer against the account 
of the makers of the check,” etc. 

The fact that the check was not 
charged by the bank to the drawer’s ac- 
count, and that the drawer did not have 
sufficient funds on deposit to pay the 
same, could properly be considered in 
determining whether the bank accepted 
the check and paid same in the issuance 
of its deposit slip, but the jury, under 
proper instructions, found the issues in 
favor of appellee, and the judgment is 
affirmed. (178 S. W. Rep. 422.) 


& 


Check on Savings Account 
in Bank of Discount 


CALIFORNIA 


Failure of Bank to Pay Check When 
Depositor Has Savings Account— 
Damages. 


Supreme Court of California, June 30, 1915. 
HARTFORD V. ALL NIGHT AND DAY BANK, 


A bank teller is under no obligation to as- 
certain whether the drawer of a commercial 
check upon the bank has a savings account 
therein, where he has no commercial ac- 
count, and where the passbook is not pre- 
sented and notice given that the check is to 
apply on the savings account. 


& 


CTION by W. H. Hartford against 

the All Night and Day Bank. 

From a judgment for plaintiff, defend- 
ant appeals. Reversed. 


& 


STATEMENT OF FACT AND 
OPINION 


HENSHaw, J.: This is an action 

for damages. The jury awarded 
plaintiff $2,500. Upon defendant’s mo- 
tion for a new trial, by order of court 
and on consent of plaintiff, the judg- 
ment was reduced to the sum of $1,250; 
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whereupon the motion for new trial was 
denied. Defendant appeals from the 
judgment and from the order denying 
its motion for a new trial. 

The complaint charged that the de- 
fendant was doing a general banking 
business; that plaintiff was a depositor 
in the bank, and at the time of the oc- 
currences hereinafter narrated always 
had more than $10 to his credit in the 
bank. On September 3, 1911, he gave 
his check on the bank for the sum of 
$10 to one Lewis. This check was in- 
dorsed by S. C. Maphet. In due course 
of business the check was presented to 
defendant on or about the 5th day of 
September, “when the bank refused 
payment thereof, indorsing upon a slip 
of paper which it attached to said check, 
‘No account.’ ” 

Following this rejection, Maphet 
swore to and filed a criminal complaint 
in a justice’s court of Redondo, charg- 
ing plaintiff with the violation of sec- 
tion 476a of the Penal Code; the crime 
consisting of the drawing and issuing of 
a check willfully and with intent to de- 
fraud, the drawer knowing at the time 
that he had not sufficient funds in or 
credit with the bank to meet the check 
on presentation. Further, the com- 
plaint charged that plaintiff was arrest- 
ed on September 29th, had his hearing 
before the justice on October 2d, when 
the justice dismissed the charge and ex- 
onerated the plaintiff. By reason of his 
arrest and detention plaintiff alleges 
that he was injured in his reputation and 
good name, and grievous mental suffer- 
ing was inflicted upon him, to his dam- 
age in the sum of $15,000. 

To supplement the facts thus stated, 
it may be said that at the time plaintiff 
drew his check he had on deposit in the 
savings department of the bank the sum 
of $25. Under the by-laws and rules 
of this savings bank this was a time de- 
posit, subject to withdrawal only after 
notification and time allowance to the 
bank. The bank reserved the right to 
waive time and pay upon request, but 
declared that withdrawals from the sav- 
ings accounts should be entered on the 
depositor’s passbook, at the time the 
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withdrawal was made, and that it was 
not bound to make any payment unless 
the passbook was presented. 

What plaintiff actually did was to 
draw an ordinary commercial check in 
the sum of $10 in favor of himself. This 
was upon Sunday, the 3d of September. 
He negotiated it upon that day through 
the indorsement of Maphet and Jones. 
The check passed through a Redondo 
bank, and came to defendant’s bank 
under these circumstances, and was re- 
turned with the printed form of notice, 
“Has no account.” Plaintiff's passbook 
was not even sent with the check, but 
it appears that after issuing the check 
he gave his passbook to a friend, with 
the request that it be delivered to the 
bank. The testimony of the friend is 
that he did this, but in no way was the 
bank’s attention called to the fact that 
an ordinary commercial check had been 
drawn which plaintiff expected would be 
paid out of his savings bank account 
(he had no other), and that the pass- 
book was delivered to the bank to the 
end that the proper entry of withdrawal 
might be made therein. 

The complaint charges the defendant 
simply with negligence in having re- 
jected the check with the statement that 
the plaintiff had no account. We grave- 
lv question whether, under the indicated 
circumstances, it can be said that the 
bank was negligent at all. Certain it is 
that the paying teller of the bank, called 
upon to meet the demands of an ordi- 
nary commercial check, payable in due 
course of business out of a commercial 
account, was justified in indorsing the 
check as he did indorse it, upon the dis- 
covery of the unquestioned fact that the 
drawer of the check had no commercial 
account. 

We do not conceive it to have been 
the duty of the paying teller, under such 
circumstances, to have sought to learn 
whether the drawer had a savings bank 
account, whether the passbook was at 
the bank, and whether the check should 
be passed over to the savings depart- 
ment, there paid, and a withdrawal en- 
try made in the passbook. To the con- 
trary we conceive it to have been the 
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duty of the plaintiff, as it is the uni- 
versal practice, where a depositor de- 
sires this to be done, himself to have 
seen that in some proper way the pass- 
book accompanied the check or was at 
the bank, or notice was given to the 
proper officials of the bank to meet the 
check if the bank was wiiling to do so; 
for it was a matter of grace on the part 
of the bank, and not a matter of right 
with the depositor, that such a check 
should be paid on presentation at all. 

But, setting aside from our considera- 
tion the question of the negligence of 
the bank, and assuming further that it 
was the duty of the bank to have paid 
this check when and as it was presented, 
nevertheless for two quite independent 
reasons this judgment may not be sus- 
tained. We have adverted to the fact 
that the bank is charged merely with 
the negligent failure to pay a money 
demand. Section 3302 of the Civil Code 
in express terms lays down the measure 
of damage for such a failure. The ap- 
plicability of this section to cases like 
this has by this court upon more than 
one occasion been declared and made, 
notably Sav. Bank v. Asbury, 117 Cal. 
96, and Smith’s Cash Store v. First Na- 
tional Bank, 149 Cal. 34, while the rea- 
son for the rule thus limiting and de- 
fining the measure of damage has re- 
ceived complete consideration in Hey- 
man v. Landers, 12 Cal. 107, and Friend 
& Terry Lumber Co. v. Miller, 67 Cal. 
164, 

The second legal principle, whose ap- 
plication necessarily works a reversal of 
this judgment is that the damages 
claimed are in no legal sense the prox- 
imate result of the act of negligence 
complained of. It did not necessarily 
follow that plaintiff would be arrested 
and charged with a felony because of 
the bank’s act. There was no direct 
casual connection between the two 
things. There was an interruption and 
‘he intervention of an entirely separate 

use, which cause was an independent 
human agency acting with an independ- 

nt mind. We think this proposition to 
so plain as not to demand amplifi- 
tion, and that the needs of the case 
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are fully met by reference to Friend & 
Terry Lumber Co. v. Miller, supra; Sav- 
ings Bank v. Asbury, supra; Schwartz 
v. California Gas Co., 163 Cal. 398, and 
Loftus v. Dehail, 133 Cal. 214. 

The judgment and order appealed 
from are therefore reversed. (150 Pac. 


Rep.) 
& 


Savings Bank Book as 
Collateral 


New York 


Following Trust Property—Pledge of 
Trust Property—Executors and 
Administrators 


Supreme Court of New York, Appellate 
Division, First Department, June 
18, 1915. 


WICKENHEISER ET AL, V. COLONIAL BANK ET AL, 


A bank in loaning money to an individual, 
on the security of a savings bank book, 
standing in the name of the borrower indi- 
vidually, in good faith and without notice, 
got good title, though the funds were of an 
estate of which the borrower was executor. 


& 


CTION by Emma E. Wickenheiser, 

as general guardian, and others, 
against the Colonial Bank and the Dry 
Dock Savings Institution, impleaded 
with another. From a judgment for 
plaintiffs, entered on a decision after a 
trial at Special Term, said defendants 


appeal. Modified and affirmed. 


& 


STATEMENT OF FACT 


HARLES F. WICKENHEISER 

died at the city of New York on 
Jan. 26, 1908, leaving a will thereafter 
duly admitted to probate, whereof 
George Herring, his brother-in-law, was 
executor, to whom letters testamentary 
were issued Feb. 27, 1908. By his will, 
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after the payment of $2,000 to his 
mother, all the residue of his property 
was left to his widow and two children 
by a prior marriage, to be divided be- 
tween them equally. 

Forming part of his estate was a de- 
posit of $2,494.40 in the Dry Dock Sav- 
ings Institution. On March 2, 1908, 
four days after the letters were issued 
to him, Herring presented the passbook 
of the deceased, numbered 440,015, and 
representing said account, to said Insti- 
tution, surrendered it, and opened a new 
account in his own name, represented 
by passbook No. 489,054, wherein he 
was credited with the amount of money 
that remained in decedent’s account 
($2,494.90) and with all interest there- 
on down to date of such surrender; the 
new deposit including interest allowed 
on the decedent’s account from Jan. 1, 
1908, which would not have been cred- 
ited upon a new account, but was only 
credited because it was a transfer of an 
old account. 

At the time that the transfer was 
made, he presented to the Institution 


the surrogate’s certificate of his quali- 
fication as executor, and also a waiver 
from the attorney for the state comp- 


troller. It was upon these papers that 
the, transfer was made. On the next 
day, March 3, he called at the Colonial 
Bank, wherein he was a depositor, and 
obtained a demand loan of $1,000, giv- 
ing an assignment of the new passbook 
in his name in the Institution as se- 
curity, and on Oct. 28, 1908, he again 
obtained a loan from the same bank on 
the same security. Both of these loans 
were repaid by him Jan. 3, 1910, where- 
upon the passbook was returned to him. 

Thereafter the Colonial Bank made 
loans of $1,000 to Herring, secured by 
his passbook in the Union Square Sav- 
ings Bank at March 18, 1909, and Nov. 
26, 1909. repaid, respectively, April 4, 
1910, and Jan. 3, 1910. On December 
15, 1909, the bank again loaned him 
$1,000, payable on demand, secured by 
the passbooks in the Institution and the 
Union Square Bank, and the loan was 
repaid on Dec. 24, 1909. On March 
16, 1911, his loans having been repaid, 
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and the bank books being in his posses- 
sion, the Colonial Bank loaned Herring 
$2,000, and he again delivered to it the 
passbook, with an assignment of the 
moneys due him by the Dry Dock Say- 
ings Institution, as evidenced by said 
book, and also a collateral note for 
$2,000 and a draft on the Dry Dock 
Savings Institution chargeable to said 
account. 

Notice of the assignment to the ex- 
tent of $2,000 was given the Dry Dock 
Institution, which acknowledged receipt 
of it the same day. No part of this 
loan has been repaid. Herring having 
rendered an account of his proceedings 
as executor, a decree was made by the 
Surrogate’s Court on May 25, 1911, 
settling and allowing the same, whereby 
a balance was found to be due by him 
of $22,379.75, including the amounts 
payable to the widow ($3,186.03) and to 
each of his two sons ($9,281.03). The 
legacy to decedent’s mother has been 
paid by the executor. The sums due 
the sons (who were still minors) were 
directed to be paid to their mother on 
her furnishing certain bonds, which she 
has done, and she has been appointed 
their general guardian. Demand was 
made upon the executor to pay the 
moneys so directed to be paid, with 
which he has failed to comply; and, a 
transcript of the decree having been 
duly filed in the county clerk’s office in 
New York County, three certain writs 
of execution against the property of 
Herring for the collection of said re- 
spective amounts were issued to the 
sheriff of New York county on July 3, 
i911, and upon them was realized the 
sum of $10,000, the balance still un- 
paid being $11,748.10. 

Herring is insolvent. Plaintiff, suing 
on her own behalf and as general guar- 
dian of the two sons, has recovered judg- 
ment upon the theory that, as the funds 
in the Dry Dock Savings Institution 
were the property of her husband’s es- 
tate, the unpaid legatees thereof are 
entitled to have a trust in their favor 
impressed upon those funds prior to the 
claim of the Colonial Bank, which 
leaned upon the faith of the account. 
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The judgment decrees that the sums 
represented by the passbook are held by 
the Dry Dock Savings Institution in 
trust for the use and benefit of plain- 
tiff and the sons, and the Institution is 
te account to them therefor; payment 
thereof to be applied on account of the 
several sums of money decreed to be paid 
them by the Surrogate’s Court. The 
ccmplaint has been dismissed as against 
the Colonial Bank, but without preju- 
dice to its right to commence an action 
at law against the Institution. The 
Colonial Bank had not served a copy 
of its answer upon the Institution, nor 
did its answer, as served upon the plain- 
tiff, ask for any judgment against the 
Institution, nor was any issue presented 
by the pleadings as between the two 
banks. The answer of the Institution 
asked that the court make such judg- 
ment herein as the facts in the case will 
warrant; it holding the said money to 
the credit of account No. 469,454 until 
the judgment of the court herein. No 
question has been raised either upon the 
trial or upon this appeal as to the right 
of the legatees to bring such an action 
as this, instead of having suit brought 
on behalf of the estate by a successor 
ir: interest of the recreant executor. 


& 


OPINION OF THE COURT 


DOWLING, J.: The record herein 

discloses absolutely no testimony 
tending to show bad faith on the part 
of the Colonial Bank. It is claimed that 
the fact that Herring sought a loan on 
his savings bank account only four days 
after his passbook showed he had opened 
it should have put the Colonial Bank 
upon its guard. But there is no proof 
that the transaction was an unusual one, 
or that any other circumstances were 
present to rouse the bank’s suspicions. 
Had it inquired, it could have learned 
only that Herring did have such an ac- 
count there as he represented he had. 


They were bound to go no further than 


that. There is no finding, nor any proof 
warranting one, that the Colonial Bank 
acted otherwise than in good faith, or 
that it had notice, actual or constructive, 
that the passbook on which it loaned its 
money represented trust funds. The 
complaint set forth that the bank had 
such knowledge when it received the 
book, but there is not a scintilla of proof 
in support thereof. Therefore, even 
conceding that the bank account was 
only a chose in action, the Colonial Bank 
being a bona fide purchaser for value, 
had a valid title. (Moore v. Metropoli- 
tan Bank of New York, 55 N. Y. 41; 
Greene v. Warnick, 64 N. Y. 221; Spen- 
cer v. Weber, 163 N. Y. 493.) There- 
fore the dismissal as to it was proper. 

And, in the absence of any prayer for 
relief by it as against the Institution, 
it was not entitled to an affirmative 
judgment as against the latter, since, 
in so far as it might be able to establish 
a claim to or upon the account in ques- 
tion, the main issue before the court 
was the right of plaintiffs to have a 
trust impressed in their favor upon the 
fund in question. But, inasmuch as the 
Institution prayed to have the rights of 
the parties in the fund in question de- 
termined, the court had the right to so 
determine them, but to give no further 
relief against the Institution in favor of 
the bank. 

The plaintiffs not being entitled to 
have a trust in their favor impressed 
upon the deposit in question, which shall 
take precedence over the Colonial 
Bank’s claim, what are their rights as 
against the Dry Dock Savings Institu- 
tion? They are not suing here upon any 
theory of negligence upon its part, but 
simply upon the ground that the deposit 
in question represents funds of the estate 
which should be applied to the discharge 
of their claims against it. Against this 
contention neither appellant seeks to ar- 
gue, save in so far as the Colonial Bank 
contends (and as we have indicated, 
properly) that such fund is first charge- 
able with the amount of its own advance 
to Herring. The Institution had the 
right to transfer the account to Herring 
individually, upon his demand that it do 
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so and the production of the necessary 
documents establishing his title. 

“An executor, as such, takes the un- 
qualified legal title to all personality not 
specifically bequeathed, and a qualified 
legal title to that which is so _be- 
queathed.” Blood v. Kane, 130 N. Y. 
514, 29 N. E. 994, 15 L. R. A. 490. “He 
is the owner of the personal property of 
the testator; the absolute title vests in 
him ; and he possesses the jus disponendi 
in its full force. The honest purchaser 
is under no duty to see that the moneys 
are faithfully applied by the executor.” 
Leitch v. Wells, 48 N. Y. 585. 

Being bound to transfer the funds of 
the estate in its possession to Herring 
upon his demand, it was immaterial 
whether they paid him over the cash or 
allowed him to open a new account in 
his own name. Having turned over to 
him the amount represented by the pass- 
book, and concededly not having profited 
in any way by the advances made by the 
Colonial Bank to Herring, no tenable 
theory is suggested for its liability, and 
no claim in negligence is predicated 
upon its failure to advise the Colonial 
Bank of the fact that the Herring ac- 
count represented trust funds, or to no- 
tify the legatees of the estate of the 
fact that the executor was borrowing 
money upon the account. The only re- 
lief to which plaintiffs can be entitled 
in this action, therefore, is a judgment 
impressing a trust in their favor upon 
the balance of the Herring account in 
the Institution, after the lien of the 
Colonial Bank has has been paid. 

The judgment appealed from should 
be modified (1) by awarding the Dry 
Dock Savings Institution, which was 
merely a stakeholder, costs of the trial 
below, and striking out the direction for 
costs against it; (2) by decreeing that 
the Colonial Bank has a lien on the ac- 
count in question to the extent of the 
amount proved, $2,192.35, with interest 
from the date of the trial, Feb. 25, 1913; 
(3) by decreeing that the balance, if 
any, of the account, is impressed with 
a trust in favor of plaintiffs. (153 N. 
Y. Supp., 1035.) 


RuopveE Istanp 
Gifts Inter Vivos—Intent—Evidence 
Supreme Court of Rhode Island, July 2, 
1915, 
TURNER V. M’MANUS. 


Evidence examined and held sufficient to 
show intent of owner of saving bank book 
to make a gift of the deposit, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that he kept the bank book 
part of the time in his own name. 


& 


~ UIT by Ida A. Turner against Ellen 

J. McManus, administratrix. From 
a decree for defendant, complainant ap- 
peals. Reversed and conditionally re- 
manded. 


& 


STATEMENT OF FACT AND 
OPINION 


INCENT, J.: This is a bill in 

equity brought by the complainant, 
Ida A. Turner, wife of William R. Tur- 
ner of Providence, against Ellen J. Me- 
Manus, widow and administratrix of 
Patrick McManus. The complainant is 
the daughter of Patrick McManus by a 
former wife. The bill seeks to have the 
respondent as administratrix repay to 
the complainant the amount of a certain 
deposit in the Providence Institution for 
Savings, which now appears upon the 
inventory of the estate of Patrick Me- 
Manus as an asset of his estate. 

The first wife of Patrick McManus 
died upwards of 10 years ago, leaving 
four children, including the complainant. 
From the death of the first wife the 
ecmplainant and her older sister kept 
house for the father and the other two 
children up to the time of the father’s 
second marriage, a period of some 10 
years. The complainant was married 
in July, 1910, and Patrick McManus, 
her father, died in December, 1911. In 
June, 1904, Patrick McManus went to 
the Providence Institution for Savings 
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accompanied by his four children, and 
made deposits of money in the name of 
each. At that time there was deposited 
in the name of Ida McManus, the com- 
plainant, the sum of $94.43. For this 
deposit the usual bank book was issued 
in the complainant’s name. 

From that time up to the year 1910, 
Patrick McManus made other deposits 
to the account of the complainant until 
the whole sum thus deposited, together 
with accumulated interest, amounted in 
July, 1910, to the sum of $1,909.68. The 
marriage of the complainant to William 
R. Turner in June, 1910, was, as ap- 
pears from the evidence, somewhat un- 
satisfactory and displeasing to Patrick 
McManus, but: his dissatisfaction and 
displeasure seems to have resulted more 
from the manner or method in which 
the marriage was effected, the ceremony 
having been performed by a justice of 
the peace in New York, rather than from 
any personal objection to the husband. 

The complainant returned from New 
York the day following her marriage, 


and shortly thereafter had one or two 
interviews with her father, during which 
there was no mention of the bank de- 
posit, and such interviews are therefore 
not important in the discussion of the 


issues here. About a week after the 
complainant returned, her father sent 
for her, and she met him at his place 
of busuiness. He then handed to her 
the bank book, requesting her to accom- 
pany him to the bank for the purpose 
of changing the deposit from her maiden 
name to her married name, he after- 
wards taking charge of the book at or 
on the way to the bank and attending to 
the business transacted there. 

The complainant testifies in detail as 
to the occurrences at the bank, as to her 
compliance with the request of her 
father and the bank clerk to sign her 
name, which she did without reading 
what she signed, supposing and relying 
upon her father’s statement that only 

change of name suggested by him 
as being effected. After leaving the 
ik a further conversation about the 
istter with her father ensued, and she 
: learned that the deposit had been 
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changed to his name, he stating to her, 
at the same time, that he would continue 
to add to the deposit and would see that 
it was given back to her. 

At the time of the original deposit in 
June, 1904, Patrick McManus, at his 
own suggestion, took the bank book of 
the complainant, as well as the bank 
books of the other children, for safe- 
keeping. The evidence shows that they 
were kept for a time in the bureau 
drawer, where the children had full ac- 
cess to them, and that later, when the 
father procured a safe, they were placed 
therein for better protection. The com- 
plainant and her husband also testify 
to several interviews with the father, 
Patrick McManus, in which he reiterat- 
ed his former statement that he would 
add to the deposit of the complainant 
and see that it was given back to her. 
The complainant, as she testifies, did not 
at any time after the change of the de- 
posit to the name of her father, make 
any demand upon him to change it back 
again, evidently relying upon his under- 
taking and promise to do so. 

Patrick McManus died suddenly in 
December, 1911, without having carried 
out his promise to the complainant to 
give back to her the deposit in the bank, 
and without having made any provision 
which would enable the complainant to 
obtain the deposit, or any part thereof. 
His second wife was appointed as ad- 
ministratrix upon his estate. The com- 
plainant filed her claim against her 
father’s estate in the probate court, and 
the same was disallowed by the admin- 
istratrix. 

Under these conditions, the complain- 
ant brought her bill, setting up the 
facts substantially as stated, alleging 
fraud on the part of her father in chang- 
ing the deposit from her name to that 
of his own name at the Providence In- 
stitution for Savings, and praying that 
said fund of $1,909.68, with interest 
thereon. from the 20th of July, 1910, 
may be declared to be the property of 
the complainant, and that Ellen J. Me- 
Manus, administratrix as aforesaid, may 
be ordered and required to pay the same 
to the complainant, ete. The respond- 
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ent in her answer admits her appoint- 
ment as administratrix; the custody of 
the book of deposit, and that the same 
was inventoried as a part of the estate 
of the intestate; that Patrick McManus, 
at the time of making the deposit and 
at the time of his decease, was solvent 
and able to pay his liabilities out of his 
personal estate and have left therefrom 
a large surplus; that due notice was 
given of her appointment as administra- 
trix; that the complainant filed with 
the municipal court of the city of Provi- 
dence her claim against the estate of 
Patrick McManus of $1,909.68, with 
accrued interest thereon; that said claim 
was disallowed by her; and that she 
has since refused, and still does refuse, 
to pay the same to the complainant, al- 
though often requested so to do. The 
respondent neither admits nor denies the 
other allegations of the bill and leaves 
the complainant to prove the same, etc. 
The case was referred to a master to 
frame issues of fact. The same were 
duly framed and upon a submission of 
a draft report of the master the issues 
were agreed to and accepted by the re- 
spective counsel in the case. These is- 
sues are as follows: 

“1. Did Patrick McManus prior to his 
death deposit a sum of money in the 
Providence Institution for Savings in 
the name of Ida A. McManus and de- 
liver the passbook therefor to said Ida 
A. MeManus, intending to give the ac- 
count thereby represented to said Ida 
A. McManus? 

“2. If the answer to the above ques- 
tion is ves did Patrick McManus falsely, 
deceitfully and fraudulently induce Ida 
A. Turner (formerly Ida A. McManus) 
to sign an instrument withdrawing said 
account from said [nstitution for Sav- 
ings, and also falsely, deceitfullv, and 
fraudulently prevent said Ida A. Turner 
from receiving the same when so with- 
drawn? 

“3. If the answers to the above ques- 
tions are ves, did Patrick McManus take 
the sum of money withdrawn as above, 
cause it to be deposited in the said In- 
stitution for Savings in the name of Pat- 
rick McManus, and keep said account 
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in said Institution for Savings up to the 
time of his death?” 

Upon these issues testimony was of- 
fered by the complainant, and at the 
close of the complainant’s testimony the 
respondent moved that the bill be dis- 
missed on the ground that the complain- 
ant had failed to prove the fraud al- 
leged. This motion was granted by the 
Superior Court on the ground that the 
complainant had failed, in the first 
place, to prove that the book was deliy- 
ered to her with the intention of creating 
a gift, and that it seemed quite as con- 
sistent that the father may have used 
his children as a means of keeping cer- 
tain moneys in bank as it was that he 
intended to give them money. 

There was no testimony whatever of 
any desire or purpose on the part of the 
father to deposit moneys in the bank in 
the name of his children and at the 
same time retain the same for his own 
use. We do not think that this con- 
clusion is warranted from the testimony. 
We think that the circumstances of the 
whole transaction as revealed by the tes- 
timony, are sufficient to show the inten- 
tion of Patrick McManus to create a 
gift. The court below concludes in the 
second place that it is not shown that 
the father fraudulently and deceitfully 
induced the complainant to sign the in- 
strument, changing the account to his 
own name, although he stated to her 
that the purpose of the visit to the 
bank was to change the deposit from 
her maiden name to her married name. 
It is not surprising that the complainant 
should be led to place implicit confidence 
in the statement of her father. The 
change of deposit from her maiden name 
to her married name would be proper, 
and would sound reasonable to anv one, 
especially being closely associated with 
the further expressed intention of the 
father to increase the amount from time 
to time and to see that the deposit was 
given back to her. With these state- 
ments she might easily be disarmed of 
all suspicion and even fail to realize 
that there would be any necessity for 
her examination of the instrument which 
she executed at the bank. 
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The complainant’s appeal is sustained, 
the decree of the superior court is re- 
versed, and the case is remanded to said 
superior court for retrial, unless the par- 
ties choose to stand upon the evidence 
adduced at the hearing, in which event 
a decree should be entered for the com- 
plainant in accordance with this opin- 
ion. (94 At. Rep. 667.) 


& 
Duty of Bank Directors 


New York 
Fraud 


Supreme Court, New York, Appellate Divi- 
sion, Third Department, July 1, 1915. 


Evidence—Bankruptcy 


GREGORY V. BINGHAMTON TRUST CO. 


Under Laws 1906, c. 481, requiring the 
board of directors of every bank and trust 
company to examine into its books, papers, 
and affairs, so as to ascertain the value and 
security of its loans, and to inform them- 
selves as to the condition of the company, 
the directors cannot be heard to say that 
they did not know what a fair and intelli- 
gent discharge of their duties must have dis- 
closed. (154 N. Y. Supp.) 


& 


CTION by William M. Gregory, as 

trustee in bankruptcy of Charles J. 
Knapp and others, individually, and as 
constituting the firm of Knapp Bros., 
against the Binghamton Trust Co. and 
George C. Van Tuyl, Jr., as Superin- 
tendent of Banks of the State of New 
York. From a judgment for plaintiff, 
entered on a verdict, and from orders 
denying a new trial and awarding an 
additional allowance to the plaintiff, de- 
fendants appeal. Judgment and orders 
affirmed. 


& 


STATEMENT OF FACT AND 
OPINION 


V OODWARD, J.: Heretofore the 


Binghamton Trust Company 
‘rought an action against the plaintiff 
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in this action to recover certain prom- 
missory notes held by the latter in his 
capacity of trustee in bankruptcy. This 
action resulted in a verdict, directed by 
the court, in favor of the plaintiff, upon 
which a judgment was entered. Appeal 
coming to this court, the judgment was 
reversed; it being held that the trial 
court erred in refusing to permit the de- 
fendant in that action to prove that the 
Binghamton Trust Company had been 
engaged in a fraudulent conspiracy with 
the firm of Knapp Bros., private bank- 
crs, represented by the trustee in bank- 
ruptcy. A new trial was granted, but it 
would seem that the case was abandoned, 
and the defendant in that action has 
now brought an action against the Bing- 
hamton Trust Company to recover cer- 
tain other promissory notes held by the 
Trust Company, and which came to it 
through Knapp Bros. This action has 
resulted in a judgment in favor of the 
plaintiff, and the Binghamton Trust 
Company appeals from such judgment. 

The broad question of law underlying 
the present action was considered and 
determined in the previous action, and, 
upon the trial, the case appears to have 
been conducted within the lines suggest- 
ed in the opinion of this court in Bing- 
hamton Trust Co. v. Gregory, 148 App. 
Div. 520, 132 N. Y. Supp. 950. It is 
only necessary, therefore, to consider 
new phases developed upon the trial of 
the action, under a complaint setting 
out an alleged fraudulent conspiracy to 
delay, defeat, and defraud the creditors 
of Knapp Bros., who are represented 
here by the plaintiff. 

The complaint alleges the co-partner- 
ship of Charles J. Knapp, Charles P. 
Knapp, Morris Knapp, and Florence 
Knapp Yocum under the name of 
Knapp Bros., doing business as private 
bankers at Deposit and Callicoon, in the 
counties of Broome and Sullivan; their 
bankruptcy, and the appointment of the 
plaintiff as trustee in bankruptcy; the 
existence of the Binghamton ‘Trust 
Company as a domestic corporation, and 
that it had been taken possession of by 
the defendant George C. Van Tuyl, Jr., 
as superintendent of banks, who was en- 
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gaged at the time of the commencement 
of this action in liquidating its affairs. 
It is further alleged that Knapp Bros. 
were, and for a long time had been, in- 
solvent, and that they received deposits 
of money to large amounts during, and 
knowing of their, insolvency, the same 
not being known to the said depositors ; 
that the Binghamton Trust Company, 
whose president was Charles J. Knapp, 
a member of the firm of Knapp Bros., 
advanced to the said firm of Knapp 
Bros. a sum of money exceeding $600,- 
000, and that it was necessary for said 
firm of Knapp Bros. to obtain the 
money so loaned from the said Bing- 
amton Trust Company in order to ena- 
ble it to continue in business, and that 
the same was loaned by the said Trust 
Company to said firm of Knapp Bros. 
with the intent and purpose that the 
same should be used to enable the said 
firm of Knapp Bros. to maintain the 
appearance of being solvent, and to con- 
tinue the banking said 
firm, so as to invite deposits of money 
with said firm and for the purpose of 
fostering private enterprises and spec- 
ulations, in which the members of said 
firm and their relations were financially 
interested, and in loans to members of 
said firm and their relations, and that in 
consideration of said indebtedness of 
said firm to the said Binghamton Trust 
Company, and with the intent of hin- 
der, delay, and defraud the creditors 
of the firm of Knapp Bros., such firm 
made to said Trust Company, and the 
Trust Company took and received from 
said firm of Knapp Bros., during said 
period when such 


business’ of 


were made, 
transfers of commercial paper, consti- 
tuting substantially all of the property 
which said firm of Knapp Bros. owned, 
and which included the notes mentioned 
in the complaint; that the Binghamton 
Trust Company permitted such indebt- 
edness to be incurred and took trans- 
fers of the property of the firm of 
Knapp Bros. with the knowledge that 
firm of Knapp Bros. was insolvent, and 
by the concealment of such insolvency 
was wrongfully and unlawfully and 
fraudulently obtaining and receiving de- 


loans 
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posits of money from many persons with 
the intent to cheat and defraud said de- 
positors of the money intrusted to said 
firm, and with knowledge that the prop- 
erty transferred to the said Bingham- 
ton Trust Company constituted the 
greater part of the property of said 
firm. 

The answer does not deny the part- 
nership, the bankruptey, the existence 
of the Binghamton Trust Company, or 
its being taken possession of by the 
banking department, but denies all of 
the other material allegations of the 
complaint, and alleges affirmatively that 
the notes in question were taken by the 
Binghamton Trust Company in the or- 
dinary course of business, and that it is 
the owner and holder of the said notes 
mentioned and described in the com- 
plaint, and that the plaintiff failed to 
make a claim under the provisions of 
section 19 of the Banking Law of the 
State of New York. It is further al- 
leged that, if a cause of action exists 
at all, it is vested in the depositors of 
Knapp Bros. rather than in the trus- 
tee in bankruptey, and. that many of 
the notes were valueless and uncollecti- 
ble, ete. 

The practical question presented by 
the litigation is whether the loss is to 
fall upon the depositors of the Bing- 
hamton Trust Company or upon the de- 
positors of Knapp Bros. If the notes 
belong to the Trust Company, then the 
loss must fall upon the depositors of 
Knapp Bros.; and the converse of this 
proposition is true, so that, while the 
form of the action is between the trus- 
tee in bankruptcy of Knapp Bros. and 
the Binghamton Trust Company, in sub- 
stance it is a controversy between the 
depositors of these two institutions. The 
jury has found, after a long and tedious 
trial, that the Binghamton Trust Com- 
pany, under the presidency of Charles 
J. Knapp, one of the members of the 
firm of Knapp Bros., has been a party 
to the fraudulent transaction alleged in 
the complaint, and we are asked to re- 
verse that verdict, in the face of the 
fact that we are committed to the gen- 
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eral theory upon which the action has 
been tried. 

It appears clearly from the record 
that the Binghamton Trust Company 
has advanced to Knapp Bros. sums of 
money largely in excess of the notes 
which are involved in this controversy, 
and the first impression would naturally 
be that there was small foundation for 
the charge that the depositors of Knapp 
Bros. had been wronged by this course 
of dealing. Naturally, if Knapp Bros. 
had received from the Binghamton 
Trust Company $200,000 in excess of 
the amount the latter had taken away 
in notes, it would seem that the depos- 
itors of Knapp Bros. would be benefited 
thereby; but when we go beneath the 
surface of things, and follow through 
the hundreds of pages of evidence the 
system which was developed between 
these two institutions, it will appear 
that the large excess of loans made to 
Knapp Bros. of the funds of the Bing- 
hamton Trust Company, and which 
were, by Knapp Bros., loaned to the in- 
dividual members of the firm of Knapp 
Bros., their relatives, and business as- 
sociates, this was but a necessary step 
in the carrying out of the fraudulent 
purpose of making the depositors of 
Knapp Bros. tributary to the Bingham- 
ton Trust Company and the individual 
undertakings of Knapp Bros. and their 
relatives and friends. 

In other words, for many years 
prior to the collapse of the Binghamton 
Trust Company and the two private 
banks of Knapp Bros., if the Bingham- 
ton Trust Company had failed to make 
the loans to the firm of Knapp Bros., 
the latter would have been forced to re- 
tire from business, for they were un- 
questionably insolvent during most of 
the time between the establishing of 
these private banks in 1903 and their 
bankruptey in 1909. 

[t is impossible to read the record in 
this case and not come to the conclusion 
that Charles J. Knapp, president of the 
singhamton Trust Company, was the 
dominant force in the firm of Knapp 
Bros.; that he practically fixed the pol- 
iey and determined the details of the 
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management of both of these private 
banks, attending to their financial af- 
fairs in their relations with New York 
and Albany banking institutions, as well 
as conducting the various speculative 
enterprises in which Knapp Bros. and 
their relatives and friends were inter- 
ested, including dealings in stocks on 
margin. 

Being thus intimately associated with 
Knapp Bros., he must be deemed to 
have known of their financial situation, 
and it clearly appears from the corre- 
spondence that such was the case, and 
the loans from time to time from the 
Binghamton Trust Company were made 
for the purpose of maintaining the 
credit of Knapp Bros., who were con- 
stantly engaged in highly speculative 
enterprises, which reasonably honest 
and intelligent men must have known 
could have but one result. Many of 
these loans were made in the form of 
transfers at New York banks of Trust 
Company funds to the account of Knapp 
Bros., when the latter would be over- 
drawn and their paper was being dishon- 
ored, so that, in so far as Charles J. 
Knapp is concerned, he unquestionably 
knew that the Binghamton Trust Com- 
pany was being used to give a fraudu- 
lent and fictitious credit to Knapp Bros.’ 
private banks, by means of which the 
people of Deposit and Callicoon were 
being induced to make deposits, with- 
out any opportunity of knowing the in- 
side workings of this financial machine. 

While the defendant urges that the 
evidence does not establish that Charles 
J. Knapp knew of these facts, so as to 
establish actual knowledge on his part, 
it does not rely upon this proposition. 
It urges that, assuming that Charles J. 
Knapp did have knowledge of the in- 
solvency of Knapp Bros. and advanced 
the money of the Trust Company in the 
manner alleged in the complaint, still 
that knowledge is not to be imputed to 
the defendant Trust Company. This is 
upon the theory that when an agent 
forms the purpose of dealing with his 
principal’s property for his own bene- 
fit and advantage, or the benefit and ad- 
vantage of other persons who are op- 
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posed in interest, he ceases in fact to be 
an agent acting in good faith for his 
principal, and the presumption that he 
has disclosed all the facts that have 
come to his knowledge no longer pre- 
vails. Jacobus v. Jamestown Mantel 
Co., 211 N. Y. 154, 105 N. E. 210. 

This rule, no doubt, is correct in rela- 
tion to certain conditions, and it might 
be that, if Charles J. Knapp had sim- 
ply taken out the amount of money and 
turned it over to Knapp Bros., there 
would be some room for the application 
of this rule; but here the dealings cov- 
ered a series of years, involving the set- 
tled policy of the Trust Company, and 
the practical question is whether the 
knowledge which he had belonged to the 
Trust Company by reason of all the re- 
lations—whether the facts are such that 
the Trust Company, in the discharge of 
its duties, must have known the facts 
which were known to its president. 

The most of the transactions are ev- 
idenced by writings. Letters passed be- 
tween Knapp Bros. and Charles J. 
Knapp which were intended to disclose 
the fact that there was an improper use 
of the funds of the Trust Company, and 
the records show that the banking de- 
partment was, at intervals, engaged in 
criticisms of the management of the 
Trust Company, particularly in connec- 
tion with the affairs of Knapp Bros., 
who were not at that time under the 
supervision of the banking department, 
and if the board of directors did not 
have notice of the condition, it was be- 
cause they purposely refused to open 
their eyes to the most obvious of facts. 
Chapter 481 of the Laws of 1906 pro- 
vided that: 

It “shall be the duty of the board of 
directors of every bank and trust com- 
pany in the months of April and Octo- 
ber in each year to examine, or to cause 
a committee of at least three of its mem- 
bers to examine fully into the books, pa- 
pers and affairs of the bank or trust 
company of which they are directors, 
and particularly into the leans and dis- 
counts thereof, with a special view of 
ascertaining the value and_ security 
thereof, and of the collateral security, 


if any, given in connection therewith, 
and into such other matters as the su- 
perintendent of banks may require. 
* * * Within ten days after the com- 
pletion of each of such examinations a 
report in writing thereof, sworn to by 
the directors making the same, shall be 
made to the board of directors of such 
bank or trust company, be placed on 
file in said bank or trust company, and 
a duplicate thereof filed in the banking 
department. Such report shall partic- 
ularly contain a statement of the assets 
and liabilities of the bank or trust com- 
pany examined, as shown by the books 
of the bank or trust company, together 
with any deductions from the assets, or 
additions to liabilities, which such di- 
rectors or committee, after such exam- 
ination, may determine to make. It 
shall also contain a statement, in detail, 
of loans, if any, which in their opinion 
are worthless or doubtful, together with 
their reasons for so regarding them; also 
a statement of loans made on collateral 
security which in their opinion are in- 
sufficiently secured, giving in each case 
the amount of the loan, the name and 
market value of the collateral, if it has 
any market value, and, if not, a state- 
ment of that fact and its actual value as 
nearly as possible. Such report shall 
also contain a statement of overdrafts, 
of the names and amounts of such as 
they consider worthless or doubtful, and 
a full statement of such other matters as 
affect the solvency and soundness of the 
institution.” 


If we assume that the board of di- 
rectors did its duty as prescribed by the 
statute, it must be obvious that they 
would necessarily have found the loans 
made to Knapp Bros., and these sheuld 
have demanded such a degree of scrutiny 
as must have developed the true situa- 
tion. Add to this the fact that the bank- 
ing department from time to time drew 
attention particularly to the relation ex- 
isting between Knapp Bros. and _ the 
Binghamton Trust Company, and it 
must be clear that the directors either 
did not perform the duty, or that they 
must have known the facts which the 
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evidence clearly shows was known to the 
president of the corporation. 

Directors, specially charged by the 
statute to know the condition of the in- 
stitution, cannot be heard to say that 
they did not know the things which a 
fair and intelligent discharge of the du- 
ties must have disclosed. There was an 
overdraft on the part of the Knapp 
Bros. almost continuously from the or- 
ganization of the private banks to the 
date of their closing, and this overdraft 
was continually growing, through man- 
ipulations designed to preserve the cred- 
it of Knapp Bros., and no board of di- 
rectors, or intelligent committee, could 
look upon this condition and discharge 
its obligations, without looking into the 
relations existing between the president 
of the company and a partnership of 
which he was the dominant spirit and 
discovering what is known now through- 
out the community. 

It is undoubtedly true, as suggested 
by the defendant, that fraud must be 
proved, but fraud is an inference grow- 
ing out of established facts, and there 
can be no doubt that the jury in the 
present case was justified in drawing 
the inference that the Binghamton Trust 
Company, knowing the insolvency of the 
Knapp Bros., was using its funds for the 
purpose of giving a false character to 
Knapp Bros., as bankers, and thus in- 
ducing the deposits of money which 
otherwise would not have been available 
for the manipulations which Charles J. 
Knapp and his associates were carrying 
on; that the Binghamton Trust Com- 
pany, through its board of directors, 
knew the fraudulent purpose underly- 
ing the loans and thus became respon- 
sible for the results following to per- 
sons who were not in a position to pro- 
tect themselves. There was no payment 
in good faith of the purchase price of 
the notes in question. They were simply 
put through a given course for the pur- 
pose of consummating the fraud, and 
the jury could hardly do less than 
reach the conclusion which was reached. 

We fail to discover the presence of 
any irrelevant or immaterial evidence 
to the prejudice of the defendant. There 
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is undoubtedly some of the testimony 
which adds nothing of importance to the 
case; but here it is necessary to spell 
out fraud from a series of incidents in 
a long course of business, where the 
plaintiff is obliged to grope somewhat 
in the dark, and where all of the avail- 
able facts are brought forward, some of 
them valuable in support of the de- 
fendant’s contention, it is hardly to be 
expected that a court will overrule a 
verdict of a jury, unless it can be clear- 
ly pointed out that the evidence was im- 
properly in the case and resulted in 
prejudice to the party complaining. 

The judgment and order appealed 
from should be affirmed, with costs. All 
concur. 

(154 N. Y. Supp. 376.) 
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Savings Bank Deposit 


New York 


Production of Pass Book—Waiver— 
Negligence 


Supreme Court, Appellate Division, Fourth 
Department, July 7, 1915. 


BROOKS V. ERIE COUNTY SAVINGS BANK. 


Banking Law (Consol. Laws, c. 2) section 
152, providing, relative to savings banks, 
that the board of trustees may by their 
by-laws provide for making payments in 
cases of loss of passbook, or other excep- 
tional cases where the passbook cannot be 
produced without loss or serious inconven- 
ience to depositors, does not prevent a savy- 
ings bank from waiving the production of 
the passbook as required by its by-laws, and 
such production may be waived, though the 
deposit is a joint account, which either of 
two persons is authorized to withdraw. 

Where, under the form of the account, a 
savings bank was authorized to pay a de- 
posit to either a husband or his wife, no 
question of fact as to its negligence in 
paying the deposit to the husband without 
the production of the passbook was pre- 
sented, in the absence of any circumstances 
tending to show that it had knowledge or 
notice sufficient to put it upon inquiry that 
the husband was not entitled to draw the 
deposit. (154 N. Y. Supp.) 
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CTION by Rita Brooks against the 

Erie County Savings Bank. From a 
judgment for plaintiff, and from an or- 
der denying defendant’s motion for a 
new trial, defendant appeals. Reversed, 
and complaint dismissed. 


& 


STATEMENT OF FACT AND 
OPINION 


RAUSE, P. J.: Concededly, under 

the form of the account in ques- 
tion, the defendant was authorized to 
pay the deposit to either the plaintiff or 
her husband. I think the rule of the 
bank permitting the secretary to waive 
the production of the passbook applies 
to joint accounts such as this, as well as 
to that of a single individual, and that 
the defendant had the right to waive the 
production of the passbook, as provided 
by the by-law under which the deposit 
was made, and that such waiver on the 
part of the bank is not contrary to the 
provisions of section 152 of the Banking 
Law. 

I am also of the opinion that, in the 
absence of any circumstances tending to 
show that the defendant had knowledge 
or notice sufficient to put it upon inquiry 
that the husband was not entitled to 
draw the deposit, no question of fact 
was presented as to its negligence. 
Upon the undisputed evidence, I think 
it should be held that the defendant was 
justified in paying the deposit to the 
plaintiff's husband, and that the defend- 
ant’s motion to dismiss the complaint 
should have been granted. 

If I am right in this conclusion, it 
follows that the judgment should be re- 
versed, and the complaint dismissed, 
with costs, including costs of this ap- 
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peal. All concur, except Foote and 
Merrell, JJ., who dissent. 

FOOTE, J. (dissenting). Since the 
defendant’s by-law permitting its secre- 
tary to “waive the production of the 
passbook in case of its loss, or where the 
depositor resides out of the city of Buf- 
talo, or in other exceptional cases where, 
in the opinion of the secretary, the pass- 
book cannot be procured without loss or 
serious inconvenience to the depositor” 
is a form of by-law which is expressly 
authorized and provided for by section 
152 of the Banking Law (chapter 10, 
Laws 1909); and since that section of 
the statute provides that “no savings 
bank shall * * * pay any interest or 
deposit, or portion of a deposit, or any 
check drawn upon itself by a depositor 
unless the passbook of the depositor be 
produced, and the proper entry be made 
therein at the time of the transaction,” 
I am of opinion that the by-law in ques- 
tion was not made exclusively for the 
benefit of the defendant bank, and that 
it is not a by-law which the defendant 
can waive. I also think that this by- 
law was a part of the contract between 
the plaintiff and the bank in reference to 
her deposit, upon which she had a right 
to rely, and that the question of fact as 
to whether the secretary was authorized 
to waive the production of the passbook 
and pay the check without its produc- 
tion was properly submitted to the jury 
and that their verdict upon that question 
should not be disturbed. 

In view of the instructions of the trial 
court to the jury, I think there was no 
error in the receipt of evidence which 
should lead to a reversal of the judg- 
ment. 

The judgment and order appealed 
from should be affirmed, with costs. 

(154 N. Y. Supp. 692.) 
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St. Louis Bank Stages Financial 
Romance 





G PRATHER KNAPP, publicity 

* manager of the Mississippi Val- 
ley Trust Co., St. Louis, has proven his 
versatility by writing the scenario for 
“The Making of John Hayes’’—a fi- 
nancial romance which is making a hit 
with St. Louis moving picture fans. As 
a producer Mr. Knapp has a keen eye 
for realism and insisted that the proper 


G. Prarner Knape 
MISSISSIPPI 


LOUIS 


MANAGER OF PUBLICITY, VALLEY 


TRUST CO., ST. 


local color be given to his drama by 

ln.ving the scenes in the offices of his 

own institution. President Breckin- 

ridge Jones gave his consent and also 

permitted such officers and employes as 
ere willing to take part to assemble 
t the bank on a Sunday morning and 
lp to make the play one of the most 
ilistie ever produced. 


**THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE APPROVES LOAN” 
REGULAR BOARD OF THE MISSISSIPPI 
VALLEY TRUST CO. 


“The Making of John Hayes” shows 
the financial career of the hero, John 
Hayes, and of course there is a heroine 
and the moral is highly gratifying—the 
triumph of thrift and financial integ- 
rity over extravagance. Various finan- 
cial transactions are presented in a most 
realistic maner, such as the opening of 
an account, the making of a loan, mort- 
gaging a home, the executive commit- 
tee approving a loan and many other 


** OPENING THE PARTNERSHIP ACCOUNT” 
** HAYES,” °** COLLINS’” AND SEC- 
RETARY JAMES E. BROCK 
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operations of common occurrence in a 
financial institution. 

The scene in which the executive com- 
mittee approves a loan is illustrated 
herewith. The parts in this scene are 
taken by the actual members of the 
beard of the Mississippi Valley Trust 
Co. In another illustration is shown the 
opening of the partnership account. In 
this scene Secretary James E. Brock, 
of the Mississippi Valley, passes upon 
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the new partnership account of “Hayes 
& Collins.” William G. Lackey, a vice- 
president of the bank, took the role of 
president of the institution in the ab- 
sence of Mr. Jones, and appeared in 
four scenes. 

The film has been presented in St. 
Louis and has been accepted for na- 
tional production, giving the St. Louis 
bank and banks in general some highly 
valuable publicity. 


UUUUUOUAUEAUEOAEOUEEGEOOUOGOOOAUEAUOOAAAUEOUAOUOOOEOUOGUOOGUOGGUOOUEOOEGUHOOUOGOOOGUOOU OOOO EGOOOOOEOUOGGEOOUOOOOGOUOOUEOOEOOUEOUOOUOOOUEOUEOOUGOUNOOOEOUGOOOOOOOAOOOOOUN 


The Anglo-French Loan 





EGOTIATIONS for a loan of 
$500,000,000 to Great Britain 
and France were conducted on 
behalf of those governments by a spec- 
cially-appointed commission. Those 
representing the British Government 
were Baron Reading, Chief Justice of 
England; Sir Edward H. Holden, man- 
aging director and chairman London 
City and Midland Bank; Sir Henry 
Babington Smith, president of the Na- 
tional Bank of Turkey, and Basil P. 
Blackett, of the British Treasury. The 
representatives on behalf of the French 
Government were Octave Homberg, of 
the French Treasury, and Ernest Mal- 
let, director of the Bank of France. 
After prolonged conferences in New 
York with bankers from various parts 
of the country, the following announce- 
ment on behalf of the commission was 
made by Baron Reading on Sept. 28: 
“T am now in a position to make an 
announcement as to our proceedings: 
“The discussions between the Anglo- 
French financial mission and the Amer- 
ican bankers have resulted in the for- 
mation of a definite plan for a loan to 
the British and French governments 
to be issued in this country on a broad 
and popular basis. The proceeds of 
the loan will be employed exclusively in 
America, for the purpose of making the 
rate of exchange more stable, thereby 


helping to maintain the volume of 
American exports. 

“The plan contemplates the issue of 
$500,000,000 five-year 5 per cent bonds, 
constituting a direct joint and several 
obligation of the British and French 
governments, as regards both capital 
and interest. No other external loan 
has been issued by either of these gov- 
ernments apart from notes of the 
French Treasury to a limited amount, 
maturing in the next six months. The 
bonds will be repayable at the end of 
five years or convertible, at the option 
of the holder, into 414 per cent. bonds 
of the two governments, repayable not 
earlier than fifteen years and not later 
than twenty-five years from the pres- 
ent time by the two governments jointly 
and severally. 

“The bonds will be issued to the pub- 
lic at 98, yielding approximately 514 
per cent. to the investor. The work of 
offering this loan will be carried out by 
a syndicate which Messrs. J. P. Mor- 
gan & Co. and a large group of Ameri- 
can bankers and financial houses will at 
once set about to form. Such group 
will include representatives throughout 
the country and all members of the syn- 
dicate will be on precisely the same 
footing. This syndicate, whose business 
it will be to arrange that every investor 
shall have an opportunity to subscribe 
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to the issue, will contract to purchase 
the loan from the two governments at 
96.” 

Representing Messrs. J. P. Morgan 
& Co. and the syndicate, Mr. H. P. 
Davison of the firm named said: 

“The commission has made plain, by 
its statement, that it has determined at 
the outset to recognize investment con- 
ditions in America. It proposes to meet 
these conditions by issuing an obliga- 
tion which is without precedent, namely, 
the joint and several promise to pay of 
Great Britain and France. To this it 
has attached terms which mean a yield 
to the investor of almost 514 per cent. 
per annum and carry with them a con- 
version privilege calculated, upon the 
return of normal conditions, to prove of 
distinct value to the holder of this bond. 

“The interests of the small investor 
are also consulted in the decision which 
the commissioners have arrived at to 
issue the bonds in denominations as low 
as $100 and to allow subscribers to 
make installment payments for the loan. 
It is to be noted that, as the commission 
has stated, this is an external loan free 
from all present or future English and 
French taxes. 

“It is proposed by the commission 
that the proceeds of the loan be han- 
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dled so as in no way to disturb our own 
money markets and to that end the gen- 
eral plan will be to leave the cash real- 
ized from the bonds on deposit with 
banking institutions which become mem- 
bers of the syndicate throughout the 
United States. This proposed loan may 
in fact be considered as an arrangement 
made by American commercial and agri- 
cultural interests with their regular cus- 
tomers to accept deferred payments 
covering commodities purchased. 
“International commerce necessarily 
involves at times the extension of credit 
by the selling nation to the buying na- 
tion. The agricultural, manufacturing 
and financial interests of this country 
should welcome the opportunity to ex- 
tend credit to any solvent customer 
where the extension of such credit fur- 
thers American trade. The normal ex- 
port trade of this country to Great 
Britain and France runs into many hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars annually. 
To preserve such trade under the exist- 
ing abnormal conditions, we believe the 
proposed arrangement to be imperative 
and accordingly we and the many bank- 
ing institutions and financial houses that 
will be associated with us will act as 
managers without compensation.” 


ay 


American Ideals 


By Witttam A. Law, President First National Bank, Philadelphia 


UR ideals are peaceful. Equality 
of conditions are guaranteed every 
itizen. But in the face of a foreign 
foe the unity and solidarity of our peo- 


ple would amaze ourselves as well as 


he rest of the world, and we would 
forget instanter the petty differences 
vhich are frequently so exaggerated by 
oliticians and press. The great masses 


of the American people are thrifty, 
just, patriotic and Christian. We are 
a nation of workers, not of gamblers. 
Our important task is not money get- 
ting but education, and in that activity 
we are all engaged from the humblest 
to the highest. The spiritual ideals of 
our country have made possible its ma- 
terial achievements. 





Hox. Jounn W. Weeks 

UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM 

ENATOR WEEKS is a native of New 
caster in that State, April 11, 180. 2 
sraduated from the United states Naval Academy in 1881, and served as mid 
shipman in the Navy until 1883. Was assistant land commissioner Florida South 

ern Railroad, 1886 to 1888, and from 1888 te 1912 a member of the tirm of Hornblower 
& Weeks, Boston 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Hampshire, having been born at Lan 
His early life was passed on a farm. He 


Ile was a'tso for some ars vice-president of the First National 
Bank of Bostou. He has served as alderman in his home town, West Newton, 
Mass., and also as mayor. He was elected to Congress from the Twelfth Massachu 
setts Distriet, 1905 to 1913 entering the United tates Senate in the latter year. In 
1908 he was appointed a member of the National Menetary Commission, in which 
po-ition he rendered Conspicuous service. reputation 
His eminent rank as 


He has long sustained a high 
as an authority on banking and economic subjects generally. 

a statestian has given hun such prominence that he is receiving wide and favorable 
mention for the Republican nomination for President of the United States. 








Dangers in Too Much Legislation— 
Bureaucratic Interference With 


Banking’ 





By HON. JOHN W. WEEKS, United States Senator from 
Massachusetts 





N other times, when we have had 
good crops which have been sold at 
better than or even normal prices, 
when the foreign balance of trade has 
been in our favor, and when there have 
been large loanable balances in the 
banks, we have felt assured that we 
had all the conditions necessary to 
make good business. The crops of the 
United States last year brought more 
money than ever before in the history 
of our country, and there is a reason- 
able prospect that the money value of 
this year’s crops will be as great. We 
have to-day the largest foreign balance 
of trade in our favor that this country 
lias ever seen and the latest reports to 
the Comptroller indicate that there are 
nearly three-quarters of a billion dol- 
lars of loanable funds in excess of the 
legal reserves now held by the national 
banks, without counting any excess that 
may be in state and private banks. 
Nevertheless, business, in other chan- 
nels than those which are furnishing 
supplies for the war and businesses re- 
lated to those supplying manufacturers, 
the automobile business, and some other 
specialties, is not normal in the United 
States, although it is better than it was 
six months ago. I believe that the war 
has started more furnaces and more 
looms than it has stopped and, there- 
fore, that business would be materially 
poorer than it is now, and many more 
nen out of employment, if it were not 
for the war. 
This condition cannot, of course, be 
brought about by any one reason. The 


tariff has much to do with it and, also, 
many other conditions which are more 
or less potent; yet, I think the most ef- 
fective reason is the uncertainty and 
hesitation which exists on the part of 
capital, a condition which is brought 
about by too much restrictive legislation 
and too much governmental interference 
with business; so that capital has be- 
come timid, it does not readily go into 
the development of industries which are 
already established, and does not go into 
new enterprises, even when they seem 
to present possibilities of satisfactory 
returns, as would otherwise be the case. 

Under such conditions there are al- 
ways considerable numbers of men out 
of employment and even now there are 
many men who really want work in 
many sections and who are unable to get 
employment. This is especially true in 
those sections removed from the manu- 
facturing centers where war supplies 
are being manufactured and from the 
sections of the country which are essen- 
tially agricultural. 


£2) 
HASTE IN LEGISLATION 


DURING the past five years, Con- 

gress and the state legislatures 
have passed about seventy thousand 
bills and there have been six hundred 
and fifty volumes of decisions of courts 
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of last resort handed down within the 
same time. This, in itself, should be 
a sufficient reason for a desire to bring 
about greater care and scrutiny in pass- 
ing new legislation. We are afflicted 
with a vast amount of unskilled and im- 
mature thinking which is reflected in the 
shape of legislation. 

If the amount of legislation passed 
by Congress, barring that which carries 
necessary appropriations, were reduced 
five times and every bill of any magni- 
tude which is passed were introduced a 
year before it is acted upon, during 
which time it might be submitted to 
trade organizations throughout the 
country for comments, then suitable 
hearings given on the legislation, I am 
confident that the results would pro- 
duce all the necessary legislation which 
should be passed and, on the whole, it 
would be beneficial. While much legis- 
lation which is passed under present 
conditions may contain necessary pro- 
visions, as a matter of fact, it contains 
so many provisions which are harmful 
in some collateral way that the net re- 
sult is bad instead of good. 

The recent legislation, known as the 
Seaman’s Bill, is a good illustration of 
this fact. It contains about twenty sep- 
arate definite provisions; many of them 
relating to matters applying to the per- 
sonnel of merchant ships and safety at 
sea, all of which might very well have 
been adopted long before this law be- 
came effective. In the earlier days, no 
one questions that seamen were, in many 
cases, unfairly and improperly treated, 
their food was not good, their berthing 
facilities were not sufficient, and in 
many other ways conditions were such 
that good men did not go to sea. From 
time to time these conditions have been 
modified, and in the Seaman’s Bill at 
least a dozen of the twenty main pro- 
visions applying to this subject should 
meet the approval of everyone; but 
there was injected into this bill other 
matters conflicting with our treaties and 
harmful to vessel owners, the net re- 
sult being that we have already, al- 
though the bili has not become effective, 
swept American shipping from the Pa- 
cific Ocean and turned over to the Jap- 


anese the carrying trade of that ocean 
as effectually as if we had passed a law 
prohibiting the sailing of American 
ships. We might have been warned that 
the Japanese, who have been taking the 
only effective means I know to build up 
a merchant marine—that is, granting 
reasonable subventions—would _ seize 
this opportunity to take over the bal- 
ance of our trade. 

During the last three years the Jap- 
anese tonnage trading between China, 
Japan and our Pacific Coast has in- 
creased from twenty ships with a ton- 
nage of 84,725 tons in 1913, to forty 
ships having a tonnage of 145,176 tons 
August 1 of this year, and they are, in 
addition, building a very considerable 
number of ships which are to be put 
into the New York, Panama and Pacific 
Coast trade. 

I do not mean to be unduly critical 
of those who desire to obtain legis- 
lative results, because there are al- 
ways matters which require readjust- 
ment, and an unqualified believer in in- 
action would never accomplish anything 
in correcting such conditions. It is the 
man who sees the error clearly and who 
sees the correction as clearly, who 
moves the world in the right direction. 
But there are very few who have had 
experience enough to take such a posi- 
tion without the most insistent and 
thorough investigation; so I have made 
the suggestion that if legislation could 
be introduced long before it is passed 
and carefully considered by every pos- 
sible interest, that, in effect, would be 
putting to it an acid test which would 
result in good rather than bad legisla- 
tion. 

There has been an epidemic in the de- 
sire to turn over to the government 
those things which are not essentially 
governmental, but which are paternalis- 
tic and which cannot be done as well 
by the government as they could be 
through private initiative and personal 
or corporation management. No gov- 
ernment was ever established for the 
purpose of doing business. It is an 
extravagant and _ inefficient business 
agency and lacks expedition in all of 
its operations. It is necessary in order 
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ty properly protect governmental opera- 
tions that the law shall definitely pro- 
vide just how it shall be carried on. 
This produces a degree of red tape 
which is inimical to every condition 
which goes to bring about satisfactory 
business operations. 

Very few people appreciate the de- 
gree to which we have been rushing into 
paternalism in the last few years. It 
would take too much time to enumerate 
the cases, but we are rapidly turning 
over to commissions, which in turn em- 
ploy a large number of agencies, many 
operations which necessarily is building 
up a governmental force of inspectors 
which, unless it is checked, will in time 
—and no distant time either—add very 
materially to the burdens which will be 
imposed on our citizens for the main- 
tenance of these governmental forces. 
It is a condition which may develop as 
did a similar procedure in France, dur- 
ing and immediately following the 
French Revolution, when it is said that 
there was one governmental employee to 
every four citizens, loading down the 
taxpayer with obligations too heavy to 
be borne, so that the whole system was 
necessarily and radically revised. 


o 


TO COMPTROLLER 
WILLIAMS 


A REPLY 


N an address delivered before the 

Kentucky Bankers Association on 
October 6, 1915, the Comptroller of the 
Currency, to whom I have referred as 
having been one of those who has, in 
my opinion, been inclined to embarrass 
and restrict rather than facilitate reas- 
onable business operations, took occa- 
sion to make an extended reply to my 
criticisms. When Mr. Williams was 
appointed Comptroller of the Currency 
I greatly doubted his fitness for that 
particular position, as did many others 
who had to pass on the appointment. 
Being now somewhat more familiar with 
his temperament and his manner of con- 
ducting his office, my doubts have be- 
come convictions. I did not, however, 
make criticisms of the Comptroller for 
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personal reasons, but simply to illus- 
trate what I think is a growing and 
bad practice in connection with our gov- 
ernment, and Mr. Williams in his reply 
seems to lose the point which I am try- 
ing to make. I might state it a little 
more specifically. I attempted in the 
argument which he criticises to point 
out the undesirability of bureaucratic 
governmental interference in the con- 
duct of business and especially in cases 
where the bureau officer was not acting 
under specific provisions of the law but 
under rules promulgated by himself or 
whims which happened to appeal to 
him for the time being. In looking for 
concrete examples of this kind, I found 
what seemed to be some of the most 
flagrant breaches of reasonable action 
in the conduct of the Comptroller’s office 
by Mr. Williams and, as I was address- 
ing an association of bankers, it seemed 
particularly appropriate that I should 
refer to those activities of the Comp- 
troller, with which they were more or 
less familiar, to illustrate my conten- 
tion. 

Mr. Williams cites the law in his ad- 
dress to show that he has authority to 
make thorough examinations of the af- 
fairs of a national bank at any time. 
I did not even suggest that he has not 
such authority and I have not criticised 
him for examining any bank if there 
was a good reason for doing so. What 
I did criticise was his telegram asking 
why a higher rate of interest than six 
per cent. was being charged and the im- 
plication, and threat in tone, which ac- 
companied the suggestion that no 
higher rate should be charged. His con- 
tention that a six per cent. rate of in- 
terest should have been maintained is 
borne out in his Kentucky speech. The 
whole controversy rests on the general 
theory propounded by the Comptroller 
that he has some jurisdiction over the 
rate of interest which a bank shall 
charge. That I deny. He has, how- 
ever, clouded the controversy by the 
manner in which he has discussed it be- 
fore the Kentucky bankers. He stated 
in that address that he sent the wire 
to which I have referred to bankers in 
New York and Boston and that it re- 
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lated entirely to loans made on collat- 
eral, presumably made to a greater or 
less extent on speculative securities; but 
in his reply he would give the impres- 
sion that he was trying to protect those 
making small loans from country banks 
which, he states, have been charging ex- 
orbitant rates to borrowers. That con- 
tention is evidently an afterthought be- 
cause he did not send telegrams to coun- 
try banks and it is evidently very re- 
cently that the Department has taken 
notice of the rates which have been 
chargd by certain banks in the South 
and Southwest. Now he uses those in- 
stances to appeal to the prejudices ana 
sentiments of those whom he is address- 
ing rather than relying on the case in 
controversy. 

The Comptroller must know, as 
everyone else does who knows anything 
of the subject, that there is a vast dif- 
ference in the quality even of brokers’ 
loans or of loans on collateral, depend- 
ent on whether the broker keeps an 
account in the bank where he is bor- 
rowing, on his general standing, char- 
acter and worth, and on the marketable 
character of the securities which he of- 
fers as collateral. I doubt if there is 
a bank in the country which does not 
vary the rate which it charges on loans 
of this and every other kind, basing its 
variation in rate on the above and many 
other similar considerations. 

Banks are not eleemosynary institu- 
tions; they are associations of people 
who have invested their capital for 
profit, and yet Mr. Williams, in order 
to trv to demonstrate his point that he 
should in some wav control rates, re- 
lates an instance in which one bank 
had conducted affairs in what he terms 
a reasonable manner, building up, as a 
result, a very large surplus, while the 
other which practiced extortion had 
failed to accumulate any surplus, and 
he comments on this result as follows: 
“The bank that lends at such rates is 
destroying its constituency and is at 
the same time committing slow but sure 
suicide.” -That being the case, why 
should the directors and the stockhola- 
ers who have invested their money for 
profit permit such a course to be fol- 
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lowed, and is it necessary or desirable 
for the Comptroller of the Currency 
to make himself the guardian of the 
affairs of the stockholders of a bank 
in such manner? 

The truth is that in most communi- 
ties banking is the most acutely com- 
petitive business in which men are en- 
gaged. That is especially true of bank- 
ing in congested communities. If a bor- 
rower or depositor does not receive sat- 
isfactory treatment from the bank with 
which he keeps his account, there are 
in almost all sections of the country 
other institutions in the immediate 
neighborhood with which he can make 
other arrangements if his account is of 
any value; but it is the experience of 
banks that many accounts are so small 
and so expensive on account of the 
manner in which they are used by de- 
positors that they have no value to the 
bank and are frequently a source of 
loss. Mr. Williams instances a num- 
ber of cases where banks are guilty of 
practicing what he terms extortion but 
he does not, except in one instance, give 
the public the amount of the loans in- 
volved in these transactions which, I be- 
lieve, would be infinitesimal compared 
with the total business conducted even 
by the banks criticised, and the Comp- 
troller follows a very common practice 
of denouncing a whole system because 
of a few cases of maladministration. 

I have no disposition to justify the 
rates which he instances. They were 
evidently not loans which should have 
been made by a commercial bank. They 
were pawnshop operations at best and 
in every state where there has been an 
attempt made to protect its people meas- 
ures have been taken to provide against 
such exorbitant charges even in the case 
of pawnshops. The course which the 
Comptroller should take in this matter 
is to bring it to the attention of Con- 
gress and if it proves to be worthy of 
consideration a law should be passed 
which would prevent the continuance of 
snch operations by national banks. 

In the public mind the banking busi- 
ress is a very profitable one and the 
eases of charging high rates of interest 
instanced by the Comptroller would 
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tend to confirm that impression. As in 
the case of most other businesses, when 
a bank is well managed the results are 
reasonably good, and yet for a period 
of nearly fifty years the ratio of divi- 
dends of national banks to capital and 
surplus has been but 6.53 per cent, 
which is certainly an indication that the 
banks of the country as a whole are not 
making unreasonable profits. 

One other matter about which I criti- 
cised the Comptroller’s office has been 
referred to by Mr. Williams and thar 
was his order to discontinue the use of 
automobiles for the purpose of collect- 
ing deposits and transporting payrolls 
to depositors on the theory that they 
were branch banks. The order does not 
seem to have been put into effect and I 
presume the reason for it is that the 
Reserve Board in its wisdom pointed 
out its unreasonableness. The Comp- 
troller now says that he did not wish 
to prevent its operation in cases where 
ihe action was legitimate, but did ob- 
ject to a “jitney branch bank being 
established.” Here again he demon- 
strates the unwisdom of his course of 
action. If he had any evidence that 
any bank was conducting the kind of 
service which he criticises and he had 
any authority to do so, why did he not 
take the complaint up with that particu- 
lar bank instead of making a general 
order forbidding the use of automobiles 
for such purposes? I have no disposi- 
tion to advocate any course which tends 
to the establishment of branch banks. 
One of the most valuable qualities of 
our banking system has been its inde- 
pendent character and I regret that the 
Department has seen fit to recognize 
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branch banks even in the instance which 
has recently been brought to public at- 
tention in this city. 

I wish particularly to emphasize the 
fact that I have no personal contro- 
versy with the Comptroller and that the 
criticisms which I have made have been 
based entirely on his public activities. 
I am not a defender of extortionate 
money rates charged by banks or any 
other action which is contrary to the 
general public good, but I maintain 
that the bank which follows such a 
course, just as the Comptroller him- 
self contends, is sure to fail to be a 
prosperous institution, and that its 
stockholders should be depended upon 
to prevent its adopting a course which 
will make their investment unprofitable. 

Mr. Williams indulges in several per- 
sonal references which I think are un- 
worthy of him. It does not seem to 
me necessary that I should appeal from 
them and especially his implication of 
my lack of familiarity with bank laws 
and practices, but I can not emphasize 
too strongly that I am opposed to every 
attempt on the part of a bureau officer 
in Washington to control the business 
affairs of individuals, or individuals who 
have co-operated for the purpose of do- 
ing business, in any way, except as the 
Ixw specifically and directly provides. 
There is even too much law, in my judg- 
ment, in such cases, but when that is 
supplemented by individual action not 
authorized by the law it has the effect 
of retarding rather than developing 
business enterprises. Ours is a govern- 
ment of laws, not of men, and we should 
discourage every attempt to develop pa- 
ternalistic action. 


WW 


Bank for Students 


T Middletown, Conn., a bank will 
open to be managed entirely by 
students of Wesleyan University. 
Checks drawn on the students’ bank will 


be paid in checks on the Middletown 
National Bank, under whose _ super- 
vision the college institution is to be 
conducted. 





Jutivs S. Watsa 


CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD MISSISSIPPI VALLEY TRUST CO., ST. LOUIS 
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Mississippi Valley Trust Company 





Prominent St. Louis Financial Institution Reaches Its Twenty-Fifth 
Anniversary 





N the third of October last the 

Mississippi Valley Trust Co. 

of St. Louis reached its twenty- 
fifth anniversary, and this fact has 
served to direct attention to the highly 
gratifying record the institution has 
made in its first quarter of a century. 
From a subscribed capital of $500,000 
at the time of organization (only one- 
half being paid in) the capitalization 
has risen to the present figure of $3,- 
000,000, all paid in, the surplus has 
grown to $3,500,000, and undivided 
profits to $1,857,227, with $17,546,766 
deposits and $26,072,919 total assets. 
Besides, from the first year of its or- 
ganization the company paid six per 
cent. dividends, increasing to ten per 
cent. in 1900, to 1014 per cent. in 1901, 


to twelve per cent. in 1902, and sixteen 
per cent. in 1903. 

The story of the progress of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Trust Co. is not all told 
by this mere enumeration of items from 
the balance-sheet or from the profit 
account, for it has been preéminently 
a sound and strong financial institution, 
rendering excellent service to its own 
community as its first duty, and being of 
such wider service as opportunity of- 
fered and prudence sanctioned. Its 
chief active executive officer, Mr. 
Breckinridge Jones—has not only 
proven a most competent and faithful 
trust company official, but has risen to 
prominence in his state and in the na- 
tion as an authority on trust company 
and banking matters, and has rightfully 
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Breckinrince Jones 


PRESIDENT MISSISSIPPI VAILEY TRUST CO., ST. LOUIS 
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James E. 
SECRETARY MISSISSIPPL VALLEY TRUST CO., 8’ 


assumed leadership in directing legis- 
lation looking to the more efficient con- 
duct of the banking business. 


a 


ORGANIZATION AND HISTORY 


N 1890 St. Louis had only 


460,357 
as against the 800,000 
Only two bridges spanned the 
Mississippi as against to-day’s four; not 
one St. Louisan owned an automobile, 
and only 2,835 had telephones; the tall- 
est building in St. Louis was only eight 
stories high. There were only seven- 
teen car lines in the city; only six of 
them were electric and five used horses 
or mules for motive power. 


inhabitants, 
to-day. 


Brock 
'. LOUIS 


The combined statements of 22 
banks (no trust companies were men- 
tioned) showed total deposits of sixty 
millions as against the three hundred 
and two millions of St. Louis deposits 
held by 30 banks and 15 trust compa- 
nies on Sept. 2, 1915 

Getting outside of the city proper, 
Missouri's populuation was not half 
what it is now, while Oklahoma, Utah, 
Arizona, New Mexico and Indian Ter- 
ritory had not yet been admitted to the 
Union. The timber of Arkansas was 
mostly uncut; the oil of Texas was an 
unknown quantity; Arizona, New Mex- 
ico and Oklahoma were mostly fence- 
less prairies where long horned cattle 
roamed free over no man’s land. 

It was in such an undeveloped city 
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that Julius S. Walsh, Breckinridge 
Jones, S. E. Hoffman, Charles Clark 
and their associates formed the Missis- 
sippi Valley Trust Company. One con- 
cern of the kind, the St. Louis Trust 
Co., had already been formed, but that 
has since been merged into the St. Louis 
Union Trust Co., and it may be said 
that the Mississippi Valley Trust Co. is 
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S. Walsh, S. E. Hoffman, Charles Clark, 
John D. Perry and Williamson Bacon. 
Only two of these men are still living 
and both are directors of the Mississippi 
Valley Trust Co.; Mr. Walsh being 
chairman of its board and Mr. Hoffman 
an active member of its executive com- 
mittee and up to last year one of its 
active vice-presidents. 


BOARD ROOM MiSSISSIPPI VALLEY TRUST CO., ST. LOUIS 


the oldest institution of its kind in the 
state which retains its original name, 
management and policy. 

The Mississippi Valley Trust Co. 
was organized Oct. 3, 1890, under Ar- 
ticle II, Chapter 42, Revised Statutes 
of Missouri, 1889. 

Under its original charter it was to 
endure for fifty years, but by the new 
Missouri Banking Law of 1915 it is 
granted perpetual succession. 

Its original incorporators were Julius 


The original authorized capitalization 
was $2,000,000, and at incorporation 
$500,000 of this had been subscribed 
and $250,000 paid in. 

The organization meeting was held 
Oct. 14, 1890, in the directors’ room of 
the Laclede National Bank (now the 
Merchants-Laclede National Bank), 
southeast corner Fourth and Olive 
streets. 

Those present were Williamson Ba- 
con, Charles H. Bailey, James Camp- 
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bell, David W. Caruth, Charles Clark, 
Ss. W. Cobb, Auguste B. Ewing, S. R. 
Francis, John H. Goddard, B. F. Ham- 
mett., S. E. Hoffman, L. G. MeNair, L. 
C. Nelson, Thos. O’Reilly, M. D.; F. W. 
Paramore, A. B. Pendleton, John D. 
Perry, John Scullin, Thos. T. Turner, 
Julius S. Walsh and Joel Wood, and 
they constituted the company’s first 
board of directors. 

Officers were elected as follows: Ju- 
lius S. Walsh, president; John D. 
Perry, first vice-president; Breckin- 
ridge Jones, secretary. 

Members of the executive committee, 
in addition to the president and vice- 
president ex-officio, were Williamson Ba- 
con, B. F. Hammett, S. E. Hoffman and 
Joel Wood. 

By June 6, 1893, the growth of the 
company’s business had been so much 
greater than even its projectors had 
hoped, that its capital was increased 
from $2,000,000 to $3,000,000 and by 
Sept. 12, 1899, the full capitalization 
of $3,000,000 had been paid in and sur- 
plus and undivided profits aggregated 
$3,540,617.81. 

Up to the close of its twenty-fourth 
calendar year, December 31, 1914, the 
Mississippi Valley Trust Company had 
paid $7,323,729 in dividends to its 
stockholders, but in the same time it had 
paid many thousands more than this 
amount in interest to its customers, and 
in this connection it should be remem- 
bered that the stockholders were paid 
out of the profits of the financial, 
trust, bond, real estate, safe deposit 
and savings departments, while the in- 
terest to depositors came out of the 
earnings of only the financial and sav- 
ings departments. 

To-day the Mississippi Valley Trust 
Co. operates completely organized finan- 
cial, trust, bond, real estate, safe de- 
posit, savings and farm loan depart- 
ments. 

Its financial department holds seven- 
teen and a half millions of deposits, and 
its total assets are over twenty-six mil- 
lions. 

Its officers are: Julius S. Walsh, chair- 
man of the board; Breckinridge Jones, 
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president; John D. Davis, William G. 
Lackey, Henry Semple Ames and J. 
Sheppard Smith, vice presidents; Fred- 
erick Vierling, vice-president and trust 
officer; J. H. Keebaugh and Walton W. 
Steele, assistant trust officers; James E. 
Brock, secretary; Henry C. Ibbotson, 
C. Hunt Turner, Jr., Edwin J. Kropp, 
Robert W. Fisher and Charles F. Herb, 
assistant secretaries ; George Kingsland, 
real estate officer; Frank C. Ball, safe 
deposit officer; John R. Longmire, as- 
sistant bond officer; William M. Fitch, 
farm loan officer. 

As now constituted the company’s 
board of directors consists of Henry 
Semple Ames, vice-president; William 
Bagnell, president Bagnell Timber Co. ; 
John I. Beggs, president and general 
manager St. Louis Car Co.; Eugene H. 
Benoist, James E. Brock, secretary; 
John D. Davis, vice-president; David 
R. Francis, Francis Bros. & Co.; Hord 
Hardin, S. E. Hoffman, Breckinridge 
Jones, president; William G. Lackey, 
vice-president; W. J. McBride, presi- 
dent Haskell & Barker Car Co., Michi- 
gan City, Ind.; George A. Mahan, Ma- 
han, Smith & Mahan, Hannibal, Mo.; 
Robert J. O’Reilly, M.D.; Wm. D. 
Orthwein, president Wm. D. Orthwein 
Grain Co.; Henry W. Peters, vice- 
president International Shoe Co.; H. 
Clay Pierce, chairman board Pierce Oil 
Corporation; Henry S. Priest, Boyle & 
Priest; Charles E. Schaff, president 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas Ry.; J. Shep- 
pard Smith, vice-president; R. H. 
Stockton, president Majestic Mfg. Co.; 
Frederick Vierling, vice-president and 
trust officer; Julius S. Walsh, chairman 
of the board of directors; Rolla Wells, 
Louis Werner, president Louis Werner 
Stave Co. 

The men who were the original cor- 
porators of the Mississippi Valley, 
those of them who still live, are its 
managers to-day. Its first president 
is now chairman of its board of direc- 
tors. Its first secretary is now presi- 
dent. Its present secretary entered the 
company’s service in its first year as 
one-fourth of its total clerical force, 
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and has seen it grow from a corpora- 
tion with one small second floor office 
and a paid in capital of less than half 
a million, to an institution whose pres- 
ent building will soon be too small to 
hold it—whose capital now amounts to 
*3,000,000 fully paid, whose surplus 


STATEMENT SHOWING CONDITION 


is $3,500,000, whose undivided profits 
amount to $1,857,227, whose total de- 
posits are $17,546,766, and total assets 
$26,072,919. A further indication of 
the growth of the company is the fact 
that it now has seven different depart- 
ments, serving over 40,000 patrons. 


& 


AT TIME OF COMPTROLLER’S CALL, 


SEPTEMBER 2, 1915. 


RESOURCES. 
BME: Ss gevcadicw ache sa 4ce.enen $13,917,884.04 
Customers Liability on <Ac- 
ceptances and JIetters of 


CERT eae eek meee 38,298.50 
Bonds and Stocks............ 7,072,710.52 
te Re ar 99,139.85 
PIN a oi ccc beside a obi 865.77 
Safety Deposit Vaults....... 72,000.00 
Cash and Exchange.......... 4,788,725.04 


83,296.22 


eer 26,072,919.94 


Other Resources ............. 





LIABILITIES. 


SE ee eee ere $ 3,000,000.00 
NE na Uo bsadind ha Rem baealse 3,500,000.00 
Undivided Profits ........... 1,857,227.68 
DEE, sc tbbewstnivewscqases 17,546,766.98 
Acceptances and Letters of 
Credit, per contra.......... 38,298.50 
Reserve for Interest.......... 45,000.00 
Reserve for Taxes............ 72,000.00 
Other Liabilities ............ 13,626.78 
MD ddieadodeceawacecswa $26,072,919.94 


ay 


Growth of an 


N his address at the Seattle conven- 

tion of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, ex-President William H. Taft 
said: 

“Another marked tendency of this 
generation is the growth of the spirit of 
universal brotherhood. It has shown 
itself in the sense of responsibility that 
rich men who have accumulated great 
fortunes have manifested in enormous 
donations to every variety of philan- 
thropic activity. They have shown this 
not only by the size of these contribu- 
tions but by the foresight and labor 
with which they have formulated the 
provisions and created the instrumen- 
talities for their useful application. But 
not among the rich alone has this feel- 
ing spread. The organization of all 
sorts of charitable societies and the un- 
selfish activities and devotion of people 
of moderate or very limited means to 


Unselfish Spirit 


help their stumbling brethren and sis- 
ters is apparent on every hand. The 
awakened interest on the part of the 
many in public matters, the organiza- 
tion of thousands of women’s clubs for 
the discussion of subjects of public in- 
terest. and for the promoting of plans 
for municipal and other kinds of com- 
munity improvement, are manifest to 
every observer. The churches, too, 
have minimized doctrinal differences 
and have united and stand shoulder to 
shoulder in a common effort to make 
the spirit of religion the handmaiden of 
the moral uplift and of the spread of 
the fraternal spirit. The people have 
halted in their mad rush for dollars and 
have become ashamed of their previous 
absorption in material matters and are 
now seeking to show to the unfortunate 
who have not shared in the general 
prosperity their interest in them and 
their desire to help them on.” 
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New General Manager for the Canadian 
Bank of Commerce 





HE recent announcement that 

I Alexander Laird had retired 

from the office of general man- 
ager of the Canadian Bank of Com- 
merce on account of ill-health, and has 
been succeeded by the former assistant 
general manager, John Aird, may be 
said to mark the end of one epoch and 
the beginning of another in the history 
of this big financial institution. Al- 
though the principles and policies of the 
bank will continue unchanged under the 
new administration, the appointment of 
a new chief executive is a historical 
event of interest and serves to recall 
some of the outstanding events of the 
earlier days. 

Mr. Aird is numerically the Com- 
merce’s seventh general manager. 
Archibald Greer, the first general 
manager, or cashier, as he was called 
in those days, held office for less 
than a year. He was_ succeeded 
by R. J. Dallas, whose term ex- 
tended over two years. Next in order 
was H. S. Strathy, who served for three 
years and later became general manager 
of the Traders’ Bank. The fourth gen- 
eral manager, W. N. Anderson, was the 
first to occupy the position for any 
great length of time. He was in charge 
from 1872 to 1886 and was succeeded 
by Sir Edmund Walker, who held the 
office until 1907. 

In the retirement of Alexander Laird 
the bank loses an official who has given 
the best years of his life to the promo- 
tion of the bank’s interests. Imbued 
with a high sense of duty, Mr. Laird 
never spared himself in the discharge 
of those duties that fell to his lot to per- 
form. Further than that, his loyalty 
was such that time and time again he 
refused most tempting offers from New 
York banks and business houses to leave 
the Bank of Commerce and join their 
staffs. 


John Aird, the new manager, is a na- 
tive Canadian of Scotch parentage, hav- 
ing been born at Longueil, Quebec. He 
was educated at the Model School, To- 
ronto, and he and an elder brother had 
the distinction of being the head boys 
during the period when the late Dr. 
Carlyle was principal of the school. 
His initial experience in business was 
as a railway man, but in 1878 he en- 
tered the Canadian Bank of Commerce 
as a clerk and subsequently became sec- 
retary to the general manager. 

He rose rapidly in the bank’s service 
and soon was appointed to the inspec- 
tor’s staff at head office. From there 
he went to Seaforth as manager and 
returned to Toronto as assistant man- 
ager of the Toronto branch, where he 
was associated with the late John C. 
Kemp. In 1899 he was made manager 
of the Bank of Winnipeg and in 1908 
superintendent of the Central Western 
branches with jurisdiction over all of 
the bank’s branches located in the dis- 
trict between the Great Lakes and the 
Rocky Mountains. 

It was during Mr. Aird’s regime at 
Winnipeg that the business of the bank 
in the prairie provinces experienced 
such active development. When he ar- 
rived in Winnipeg there were no other 
branches of the Canadian Bank of Com- 
merce in that district. Now there are 
137. Mr. Aird’s appointment as su- 
perintendent of the Central Western 
branches was a popular one with the 
Westerners, as the Commerce was the 
first institution to appoint an executive 
officer for that district with power to 
act. His work in the West was of such 
conspicuous character that he was 
brought to head office as assistant gen- 
eral manager in 1911, and now with the 
retirement of Mr. Laird he succeeds to 
the general managership. 

H. V. F. Jones, the new assistant 
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Joun Aird 


GENERAL MANAGER CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE 


general manager, is a nephew of the 
late Hon. Wm. MeDougall. After 
joining the staff of the Bank of Com- 
merce he became Sir Edmund Walker's 
secretary. About twenty years ago he 
was sent to the New York branch and 
subsequently to London, where he made 
a name for himself as an authority on 
banking. 

The Canadian Bank of Commerce is 
one of the very large financial institu- 
tions of North America. The history 
of its growth is largely the history of 


commercial expansion, for 
this bank has had a most important 
share in the remarkable development of 
the resources of the Dominion during 
the past half-century. The organiza- 
tion of the Bank of Commerce with its 
380 branches is regarded by bankers as 
one of the most efficient in existence. 
This bank has a paid-up capital of 
$15,000,000 with a rest of $13,500,000. 
Its total assets approximate 250 mil- 


Canadian 


lions. 
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Colorado as an Investment Field 





By THEODORE G. SMITH, Vice-President International Trust 
Company, Denver, and President Colorado Bankers Association 





O state in the Union commands 
a greater variety of natural re- 
sources than does Colorado. 
For years there has been a popular be- 
lief in the East that Colorado consisted 
of a large number of mountains, and 
gold and silver mines, a few of which 
were profitable, but most of which ex- 
isted only in the minds of optimistic 
promoters. It is sincerely hoped that 
the movement to “See America First,” 
which has had such an impetus this last 
year, due to the prevailing unattrac- 
tiveness of foreign travel, has in part 
corrected these impressions. Confi- 
dence is felt that those who visited Col- 
orado at the time of the Investment 
Bankers Convention, held in Denver 
during the past month, have a new idea 
of the natural resources of the state. 
The mining of precious metals forms 
only a small portion of the wealth of 
Colorado. The prosperity of the state 
is founded upon the most stable asset 
which a community can have—its agri- 
cultural resources. Gold, silver and the 
other precious metals contribute about 
$40,000,000 a year to the wealth of 
Colorado, whereas agriculture contri- 
butes six times that amount, or about 
$250,000,000. Colorado is_ rarely 
thought of as an industrial state, yet 
the product of its factories amounts to 
*140,000,000 a year. 


& 


AGRICULTURAL GROWTH 


HE agricultural development of 
Colorado during the past few 
vears has been remarkable. The total 


rea of the irrigated land is approx- 
ims itely 3,000,000 acres, an increase of 
enty-five per cent. in the past ten 








years. The land which has been placed 
under irrigation is extraordinarily fer- 
tile. It is not a slight scum of rich soil 
over a clay sub-soil that will wear out 
in a few years, but soil from six to a 
dozen feet in depth,—rich, strong and 
of practically inexhaustible capacity to 
produce crops. The irrigated sections 
in Colorado are not exceeded anywhere 
in the world in productivity. In addi- 
tion to abundant grain crops, Colorado 
produces many highly specialized crops 
known all over.the world, such as the 
Rocky Ford melon, Greeley potato, ete. 
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The raising of sugar beets, especially 
during the last few years, has also 
proven very profitable. A large area 
of Eastern Colorado is devoted profita- 
bly to dry farming, which has _ been 
scientifically developed by the grad- 
uates of the state’s agricultural colleges. 

While the importance of mining 
precious metals has decreased relatively 
to the development of agriculture and 
manufacture, absolutely it is holding its 
own, and mining, while less picturesque, 
is as profitable to-day as it has been at 
any time in the history of the state. 
Colorado’s natural resources are such as 
to insure its eminence as a manufactur- 
ing community. Colorado’s coal supply 
is practically inexhaustible. Its pro- 
duction is developing rapidly, and now 
amounts to about 10,000,000 tons a 
year, being exceeded by only six states. 
It not only has enormous deposits of 
bituminous and lignite coals, but Colo- 
rado is unique among the Western 
States in having also large deposits of 
the best grade of anthracite. The am- 
ple supply of iron ore which Colorado 


and neighboring states afford insures, 
with the rapid development of the 
western market, Colorado’s preéminence 
in the iron and steel industry. 


& 


A FINE CLIMATE 


O summary of the natural re- 
sources of Colorado can be com- 
plete without emphasizing most strong- 
ly the effect which climate has produced 
in developing this state. Almost tne 
entire state is nearly a mile above sea 
level, a great part of it close to two 
miles. In these high altitudes the air 
is crisp and clear, humidity and fogs 
are absent, and human efficiency is at 
the highest point. These conditions un- 
questionably increase the capacity for 
mental and physical labor. It is. not 
simply that Colorado’s air and sunshine 
are a specific for lung diseases, but 
there is something in the climate which 
promotes ambition and increases the in- 
dustrial capacity of the citizens. 
Colorado affords the investur abund- 
ant natural assets for the protection of 
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his investments. Well planned invest- 
ments are amply secured as to principal 
and afford a much larger income return 
than similar investments in the older 
and more developed communities of the 
East. The bonds of the state’s munici- 
palities are safe investments for the 
most conservative buyer, and return 
from one-half to one per cent. more 
than similar investments made in East- 
ern securities. The indebtedness and 
taxation of the cities and towns are 
moderate. Investments in the securi- 
ties of industrial corporations, when 
made intelligently and through respon- 
sible channels, have proven well secured 
and in the majority of cases extremely 
profitable. Of course, haphazard in- 
vestments made for other than sound 
business reasons or through irresponsi- 
ble promoters have turned out precisely 
as such investments do everywhere. 
There are no means here or elsewhere 
to insure the safety of an investment 
which is not founded upon proven fore- 
sight and conserved by careful manage- 
ment. 

In the pioneer days of this state 
loans were a mortgage only on brains 
and muscle. To-day we offer as secu- 
rity not only our developed and poten- 
tial natural resources, but a substantial 
accumulation of liquid wealth in the 
shape of banking capital and securities. 
Denver, the financial center of the 
Rocky Mountain section, has _ total 
banking resources of over ninety mil- 
lions of dollars. Our business commu- 
nity is made up no longer of men who 
are prospectors or gamblers with for- 
tune, but of men of character who have 
proven their ability in the development 
and management of great enterprises. 
The thrift and contentment of our peo- 
ple are proverbial. There are practi- 
cally no poor people except the infirm 
from age or disease. The per capita 
wealth of Colorado by recent census 
publication was shown to be $2,785, 
against an average in the United States 
of $1,965. Any industrious person can 
easily gain a competence, sometimes 
with amazing rapidity. The only ad- 
verse influences which have made them: 
selves felt in the development of Col- 
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orado have been too much legislation 
and intemperate journalism. The 
fact remains, however, that our indus- 
tries have survived the many stages and 
various kinds of legislation which we 
have had to pass through. We believe 
that this experience has left the state 
bigger and stronger than before and 
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that the growing pride our citizens have 
in themselves and their institutions is 
the best indication of the intrinsic 
strength of our resources. 

It is our conviction that there is no 
safer or more profitable field for invest- 
ment to-day than that afforded by the 
State of Colorado. 


my 


New Counterfeits 


$5 United States Note—Portrait of 
Jackson; series of 1907; check letter 
“B,” Gabe E. Parker, Register of the 
Treasury ; John Burke, Treasurer of the 
United States. This note is a crudely 
etched and badly printed counterfeit on 
two pieces of paper, between which silk 
fiber has been distributed. It should be 
readily detected by ordinarily careful 
heudlers of money. 

$10 National Bank Note—On the 
First National Bank of Edmond, Okla- 
homa; series of 1902-1908; check let- 
ter “D”; W. T. Vernon, Register of the 
Treasury; Charles H. Treat, Treasurer 
of the United States; portrait of Wil- 
liam McKinley; charter number 6156; 
bank number 3156; Treasury number 
U883045A. This counterfeit is printed 
from photomechanical plates on two 
pieces of paper, between which silk fiber 
has been distributed. It is a dangerous 
counterfeit, and undoubtedly was made 
by the same person responsible for the 
counterfeit $10 issue of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Lone Wolf, Oklahoma, 
which appeared in January, 1915, and 
was described in our circular letter num- 
ber 380. The back of this counterfeit 
is not as well executed as the face. It 
is off color, and the lathe work is some- 
what coarse and the lines are broken in 
many places. Care should be exercised 
in handling of notes of this issue. 


*10 National Bank Note—On the 
Mechanics’ National Bank of Worces- 
ter, Mass.; series 1902-1908; check let- 
ter “N”; J. W. Lyons, Register of the 
Tr-asury; Ellis H. Roberts, Treasurer 
o' the United States; portrait of Wil- 


liam McKinley; charter number 1135; 
bank number 21451; Treasury number 
N337444. This counterfeit is printed 
from photoetched plates on rather thick 
paper, the silk fiber of the genuine 
paper being imitated by printed lines, 
those on the face of the note being black 
and those on the back of the note green. 
This counterfeit is similar in workman- 
ship to the counterfeit $5 silver certifi- 
cate described in our circular letter 
number 392, dated September 10, 1915. 


$10 National Bank Note—On the 
First National Bank of Trenton, N. J.; 
series of 1902; check letter “I; J. W. 
Lyons, Register of the Treasury; Ellis 
H. Roberts, Treasurer of the United 
States; portrait of William McKinley; 
charter number 281; bank number 
28023; Treasury number Z384627A. 
On the lower center of note the word 
“Trenton” and the date, “February 25, 
1903,” are omitted. The counterfeit is 
printed from photomechanical plates on 
one piece of heavy bond paper. No at- 
tempt has been made to imitate the silk 
fiker. It should not deceive the ordi- 
n«rily careful handler of notes. 


$5 United States Note—Photo of 
Jackson; series of 1907; check letter 
“B”; plate number 312. This counter- 
feit is made by photomechanical pro- 
cess; is printed on two pieces of paper; 
silk fiber is imitated with pen and ink 
marks. The large “V” and seal are a 
brick red, instead of carmine. The 
number E34535434 is also off color. 
This note will deceive the ordinary 
hardler of money. 
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Investment Bankers’ Association 





HIS organization met in annual 
convention at Denver, Colo., 
September 20-23. Secretary 

Fenton’s annual report showed a mem- 
bership of 340 main investment offices 
and 176 branch offices, and that the as- 
sociation’s annual income is now $30,- 
000. 

President A. B. Leach, in his annual 
address, made a strong argument for 
just treatment of the railways and other 
public-service corporations, pointing out 
the mutuality of interest between these 
instrumentalities and the people whom 
they serve. In considering the “blue- 
sky” laws, he favored the widest pub- 
licity in regard to the issue of securities, 
but said that untried and unreasonable 
regulations should not be allowed to de- 
stroy legitimate enterprise. Mr. Leach 
declared his belief that the United 
States would continue to develop finan- 
cial strength after the close of the Eu- 
ropean war. 

Resolutions were adopted approving 
the extension of foreign credits, purely 
as a business matter, and indorsing the 
Government’s neutral position in the 
war. 

Dr. E. E. Pratt, chief of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
made a very interesting and able ad- 
dress on “Foreign Investments.”’ 

Referring to certain financial aspects 
of the European war, Dr. Pratt said: 

“In the face of this tremendous de- 
struction of capital which is going on 
in Europe, it would seem that this is a 
time for the United States to save and 
for the people of the United States to 
curtail their expenditures, which are in 
any way unnecessary, and to invest 
those savings where they will do the 
greatest amount of good. Great Britain 
has made herself the foremost capital 
nation in the world, not because she 
made large profits, but rather because 
she saved large savings. It is out of 
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savings and not profits that investments 
are made. If the United States is to 
become a great capitalist nation, the 
people of the United States must save. 
It is sometimes said that it is a man’s 
first duty to save. If that be his first 
duty, it is certainly his second duty to 
so invest those savings that they will be 
of the greatest advantage to the com- 
monwealth. Just at the present the in- 
vestment of savings in foreign securi- 
ties, in the securities of those countries 
which we hope to win for our foreign 
market, will afford the greatest advan- 
tage to our commonwealth. 

“It is also worth while for us to stop 
and consider whether or not in making 
our loans to the European nations and 
in making loans which are to be used 
almost wholly for destructive purposes 
is an economically sound principle for 
us to follow. Please do not misunder- 
stand me. I am not criticizing or ob- 
jecting to loans which are being made 
to the European countries. I am merely 
raising the query as to whether or not it 
is a sound economic principle for us, as 
a nation, to loan all of our money to our 
best customers to enable them to destroy 
one another, when we might at least be 
using a portion of that capital to de- 
velop those countries which, although 
now not our best customers, are likely 
to become very good customers. I real- 
ize perfectly that under the present 
circumstances it is not a question of 
whether we want to loan money to Eu- 
rope or not. At present we have no 
alternative. We must loan money to 
Europe in order to keep our foreign 
trade moving and in order to permit us 
to realize the largest possibilities of the 
present situation. However, we should 
not lose sight of the fact that the unde- 
veloped countries of South America, of 
Africa, of Australia, and of the Far 
East are ardently seeking capital with 
which, not only to develop, but with 
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which to keep the very wheels of com- 
merce moving. 

“Let me suggest to you investment 
bankers, that you can make a very real 
contribution to the extension of Amer- 
iean trade and the expansion of the 
United States as a world financial 
power, and at the same time put your- 
selves in the way of earning an honest 
penny, by organizing special depart- 
ments for handling foreign securities 
for American investors. At present, 
most of the private banking and broker- 
age houses are able only in an incidental 
way to care for investment propositions, 
which come from foreign countries. 
Each matter has then to be taken up and 
separately investigated, and becomes 
more difficult and expensive than it 
should. If, then, the foreign business 
were specialized, as is the domestic, cer- 
tain firms would specialize in the securi- 
ties of certain parts of the world. For- 
eign investments would thereby assume 
greater certainty in the market and 
would comand better support among our 
investors. 


“The demands for capital in parts of 
the world which are as yet undeveloped 


will grow rapidly from now on. The 
continent of Africa has scarcely been 
touched. The essential elements of 
Western European life are almost en- 
tirely lacking in China and in the 
greater part of the Russian Empire. 
Much remains to be done in South and 
Central America, Mexico and Canada. 
We may look forward, it seems to me, 
for the increasing demand for capital in 
all parts of the world and for the rapid 
development of those sections of it 
which are still undeveloped. 

“But where are these undeveloped 
countries to look for their supplies of 
capital? Great Britain has for some 
past never invested less than 
#500,000,000 per annum in her colonies 
and in foreign countries, and recently 
the amount has been in the neighbor- 
hood of $1,000,000,000. The yearly 
flow of French investments to other 
lands is estimated at from $400,000,000 

~500,000,000. Germany’s foreign 

tments probably amount to $200,- 
0 to $300,000,000 per annum, 


vears 
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while Belgian and Dutch investments 
probably have amounted to not far from 
the same figures. These sources of 
capital will probably be closed for years 
to come. It is unthinkable that the dis- 
astrous effects upon the flow of capital 
which were seen after the Napoleonic 
wars, after our own Civil War, after 
the Franco-Prussian War, will not be 
repeated on an even larger scale after 
this, the greatest of all wars. The Eu- 
ropean channels for investment will be 
closed and it remains to the United 
States to take up this work of develop- 
ment and expansion.” 

Ex-Senator Theodore E. Burton, of 
Ohio, spoke on “The Effect of the Pres- 
ent Conflict on the Rates of Interest 
and the Business of Investment Bank- 
ers.” He said the following results 
might be looked for from the war: 

“An enormous decrease in capital 
available for investment. 

“Temporary shrinkage in the aggre- 
gate volume of commercial and indus- 
trial activities. Expenditures for reha- 
bilitation and reconstruction will have 
preference over those for the develop- 
ment of new enterprises. 

“Higher rates of interest. A greater 
degree of discrimination on the part of 
the investing public and a wider dis- 
parity in the rates of interest among 
the various categories of investments. 

“Interest on high grade bonds prob- 
ably will decline. 

“Certain classes of domestic enter- 
prises, including the building of electric 
railways between cities and probably 
the building of steam railroads will ex- 
perience a material decline.” 

United States Senator Charles S. 
Thomas, of Colorado, spoke upon “Pa- 
triotism,” and Carter B. Keene, director 
of the Postal Savings System, spoke 
upon “Postal Savings from Behind the 
Scenes.” 

George B. Caldwell, former president 
of the association, made an address on 
“Publicity as Affecting the Investment 
Banker.” 

The election of officers of the Invest- 
ment Bankers Association resulted as 
follows: President, Lewis B. Frank- 
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lin, New York; vice-presidents: Allen 
G. Hoyt, New York; John E. Blunt, 
Jr., Chicago; Stedman Butterick, Bos- 
ton; A. C. Foster, Denver; E. Edgar 
Elliott, Chicago; secretary, Frederick 
R. Fenton, Chicago; treasurer, J. Hern- 
don Smith, St. Louis. Members of the 
board of governors: Richard Morris, 
New York; George C. Clark, New 
York; George A. Taylor, Chicago; H. 


L. Stewart, Chicago; J. Sheppard 
Smith, St. Louis; R. E. Fields, Cincin- 
nati; Charles L. Stacy, Toledo; Lynn 
H. Dinkins, New Orleans, and W. L. 
Ross, Milwaukee. 

Denver bankers liberally entertained 
the delegates to the convention with au- 
tomobile rides, trips about the beauti- 
ful surrounding mountain country, and 
with a banquet. 


Mobilizing American Dollars 





By T. D. MacGREGOR, Vice-President Harvey Blodgett Co., 
St. Paul, Minn.* 





AM very glad to appear before this 
splendid organization, and I wish 
to congratulate you and the Asso- 

ciated Advertising Clubs of the World 
upon your recent decision to cast your 
lot with that great association. I know 
that this action will result in much mu- 
tual benefit. 

A few weeks ago in St. Paul we had 
a joint meeting of the Minneapolis Ad. 
Forum and the Town Criers of St. Paul. 
President Houston of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World was 
present, and when he announced that 
the four clubs of your affiliation had 
joined the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World, the applause was loud 
and prolonged. Informally, I bring 
you the greetings of the advertising 
clubs of the Twin Cities. 

Your president has been kind enough 
to refer to some of the writing that I 
have done, but I want to forewarn you 
that I feel that perhaps I can write 
better than I can speak. There will be 
no oratorical gems except when I am 
quoting someone else. As for carrying 
out my own theories, you know that 
Doctor Johnson said: 


“No man practises so well as he 
writes.” 

When I was considering a suitable 
dedication for my recently published 
work, “The Book of Thrift,’ I wrote 
something like this: 

“Dedicated to my Mother, who did 
wonders on a small income; and to my 
Wife, who wonders what she would 
do with a large one.” 

But one of the ladies involved raised 
the objection that it would not do be- 
cause I was telling others how to get 
rich and yet was not rich myself. [ 
mentioned this criticism to the publish- 
ers, but they said: 

“Oh, that’s all right. That’s just the 
kind of stuff that Rockefeller and Car- 
negie are always getting off.” 

So the dedication stood as originally 
planned. 

As I am going to say more or less 
about thrift in this talk, there’s another 
thing that I want to dispose of right at 
the start. As my name indicates, I am 
of Scotch descent. Therefore I have a 
right to tell stories of thrifty Scotchmen 





*Address delivered before the_Clevelar d 
Ohio, Advertising Club, October 27th, 1915 
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like Sandy who had proposed to a bon- 
nie lassie by letter with the request 
that she send her answer by wire. He 
waited around the telegraph office all 
day but still no answer came. The op- 
erator, who was in the secret, finally 
said: 

“Sandy, yve'd better gie her up. If 
she take sae lang to make her deceesion 
she'll no be wantin’ ye sair.” 

“Na, na,” replied Sandy. “The lass 
that bides for the night rates is the 
lass for me.” 

But the conventional funny paper 
Scotch story is more along this line: 

“Wull ye oblige me wi’ a match?” 
asks one smoking compartment traveler 
addressing the other. The match is 
forthcoming, but soon the matchless one 
discovers that he is also without to- 
bacco. 

“T find,” he says, ‘“‘that I hae left ma 
tobacey at home.” 

“Oh, aye,” says the other. ‘Sae ye 
has left your tobaccy at hame! Then 
yell no be wantin’ the match and ye 
can just gie it back to me.” 

Such yarns, while they make us smile, 
do not seem to me to be a true reflection 
of Scottish life and character as a 
whole. The fact that a man is a Scotch- 
man does not, per se, make him thrifty. 
Anyway, there is a vast difference be- 
tween being really thrifty and being a 
plain tightwad. 

So some of our most generous spend- 
ers are Scotchmen. Take the canny 
Laird of Skibo, for instance. To date, 
that thrifty soul has given away $324,- 
657,399—almost a third of a billion. 
Included in his gifts are 6,539 organs 
to churches and more libraries (to be 
supported by the communities receiving 
them) than there are books on the 
shelves of the average home. 

So much for that base canard about 
the Scotchman being stingy. 


& 


DESTRUCTION OR CONSTRUC- 
TION? 
‘FTEEN months ago, when the 


European war broke out, we peace- 
ful Americans were astounded at the 
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rapidity with which the armies of the 
belligerent nations were mobilized—es- 
pecially those that were prepared. 

The outstanding need in America to- 
day is for a mobilization of our dollars 
in preparation for the great financial 
responsibilities and opportunities that 
are before us and that will continue to 
come to us in constantly increasing 
measure. 

While English pounds, German 
marks, French francs and Russian rou- 
bles are being mobilized for war and 
destruction, we ought to be mobilizing 
our American dollars for peace and con- 
struction. 

The benefit of much that we do along 
this line now will be enjoyed by those 
who are to come after us. Perhaps 
some of you feel like the Irishman who 
said: 

“Why should I be doing so much for 
posterity. What the divvle has poster- 
itv iver done for me?” 

But my fellow townsman, James J. 
Hill, the Empire Builder of the North- 
west, says: 





“The highest conception of a nation is 
that of a trustee for posterity. The savage 
is content with wresting from nature the 
simple necessities of life. But the mod- 
ern idea of duty is conservation of the old, 
and modeling of the new to the end that 
posterity may have a fairer dwelling place, 
and thus transmit the onward impulse. 
What we have now represents the concen- 
trated efforts and plans and hopes of a 
mighty past—every act of self-sacrifice of 
the father for his child, every reward of 
labor told into the treasury of savings for 
the future, the pulse of the strong hearts 
and the strain of the mighty sinews of all 
the millions who are now in their graves and 
have handed down to us their sacred trust.” 


The expression “a mobilization of re- 
serves” has been used in connection 
with the operation of the Federal Re- 
serve System. But the mobilization of 
dollars I have in mind is something 
more widespread and more fundamental 
than that. 

In some places at present it is true 
that the banks have more money than 
they know what to do with. Their re- 
serves are away above the point re- 
quired by law or good banking. 
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THE GREAT DEMAND FOR 
CAPITAL 


UT bankers are men of broad vis- 

ion, and they are bound to look be- 
yond such purely local and temporary 
conditions of money redundancy to the 
needs of the nation at large at a future 
and we hope not far-distant time when 
the din of war shall cease and in its 
place shall arise an insistent, world- 
wide cry for capital, capital, and still 
more capital, to repair the ravages of 
war and to restore the interrupted in- 
dustry and commerce of the world. 

This great war cannot last forever. 
It will end sooner or later, and then 
will be the day of America’s greatest 
opportunity. 

The question is, will she be ready for 
it? 

Already the financiers of the old 
world have come to us for assistance. 
Already it seems that the world’s cen- 
tral money market has been transferred 
from London to New York, and that 
our country has permanently assumed 
increased obligations in the field of in- 
ternational finance. 

Our duty and our opportunity are so 
clear that it does not need the argu- 
ments of an Adam Smith or of a John 
Stuart Mill to convince us of the ne- 
cessity that is laid upon us to conserve 
and develop our resources to the utter- 
most. ‘ 

And the solution of the problem of 
getting ready is likewise a simple one. 
The way to conserve capital is to quit 
wasting it. 

The war abroad has put us Americans 
absolutely upon our own resources for 
capital to continue the financing of our 
great industrial and transportation de- 
velopments. 

President Frank A. Vanderlip of the 
National City Bank of New York esti- 
mates that for the next five years an av- 
erage of $8,000,000 a week of new cap- 
ital will be required for the proper de- 
velopment of the electrical industry 
alone. 

Within that same period it is esti- 
mated that $1,000,000,000 of steam 


railroad securities will mature, calling 
ior refinancing of some kind. 

States and municipalities in the jext 
five vears, even if they use no more cap- 
ital than they have in the past five-year 
period, will absorb a billion and a half 
more. 

But railroads, public utilities, states 
and municipalities are by no means 
the only prospective borrowers. There 
are the rank and file of the nation’s in- 
dustries, its merchants, and perhaps 
most important of all, its farmers, for 
in addition to all the other problems of 
capital this mooted question of rural 
credits, so ably championed by your 
former Governor, Mr. Herrick, is one 
which must be worked out in the near 
future. 

Then there is the certain demand that 
will be made upon us to help the Latin- 
American nations finance their big en- 
terprises, bécause they have been left 
in the lurch by the withdrawal of the 
aid they used to get from Europe. 

It is even possible that Mexico, when 
peace and stable government finally are 
restored there, will look to her watch- 
fully waiting friend, Uncle Sam, for 
financial assistance. 

Moreover, we will be asked again, as 
we have just been asked, to help bear 
the war debt of Europe. But let us 
hope that it will always be in the form 
of credits to be expended for our own 
goods. Soon also, without a doubt, there 
will be placed upon us the great but 
necessary burden of larger armament of 
our own, and we must remember that 
every dollar paid out by the Govern- 
ment must first have been paid in by 
the community. 

Another thing to contend with will be 
the high rates that Europe certainly 
will offer for money after the war, and 
in spite of patriotism money goes where 
it can be most profitably employed just 
as naturally as water seeks its level. 


& 
WHERE IS IT COMING FROM? 


OW we come to the crux of the 
whole situation. Where are we 
going to get the vast sums of money 








ng 








that will be required to meet even a 
portion of these many and importunate 
demands that have been mentioned? 

Not from Europe, certainly, though 
formerly that was one of our chief 
sources of supply. Europeans, for a 
generation to come, are more likely to 
sell back some of our securities they 
now hold than to buy any more from us. 
The prodigious borrowing that is being 
done by the nations at war will call for 
all the capital that their citizens and 
subjects can rake and scrape together 
for many years to come, to say nothing 
of the money needed for the actual re- 
construction of property destroyed by 
the war. 

We naturally look to the bankers for 
light and leading in such a situation as 
confronts us. Here and there among 
them a voice is being raised to sound a 
note of warning concerning our national 
extravagance and the need for a new 
spirit of economy. For instance, Mr. 
James G. MeNary, vice-president of the 
First National Bank of El Paso, Texas, 
Says: 

“I believe that the greatest constructive 
service the bankers of any city, or of any 
state, or of the nation, can perform at this 
time is to endeavor, by every means at their 
command, to impress upon the minds of 
the people the necessity for each individual 
man, woman and child striving to practise 
the virtue of thrift.” 


Mr. Elmer H. Youngmar, editor of 
Tue Bankers MAGAZINE, says: 

“There never was a time when so much of 
individual benefit, of national welfare, and 
of incidental banking profit, could be de- 
rived from a vigorous and properly-directed 
campaign for the stimulation of the sav- 
ings habit among the people of the United 
States.” 


Many bankers are already doing 
their share of this work in their adver- 
tising. It is estimated that the banks 
of the United States spend at least $10,- 
000,000 a year for publicity. Undoubt- 
edly more than half that amount is 
used to stimulate saving and thrift—to 
encourage the mobilization of American 
dollars. 

rhe nearly 7,000 building and loan 

sociations, with their billion and a 
i'f of assets, are also doing a great 
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deal by example and precept to en- 
courage the right kind of thrift in this 
country, while the Government's Postal 
Savings Bank is exerting a steadily in- 
creasing influence in this direction. 

To talk about bank advertising in 
Cleveland, I feel, is something like 
“carrying coals to Neweastle,” as the 
English say, or “carrying coal to 
Scranton,” as we might say. 

For the past eight years I have been 
editing the “Banking Publicity’ depart- 
ment of Tue Bankers Magazine of 
New York. In that time there has 
passed before me in review a procession 
of thousands of bank booklets, circulars, 
form letters, street-car cards, newspa- 
per advertisements, and so forth, and in 
all that time I do not remember ever 
having seen a poor one from Cleveland. 

Cleveland bank advertising was first 
brought to my attention years ago when 
the banking-by-mail propaganda was at 
its height. In the days before the finan- 
cial advertising pages of such maga- 
zines as the ‘“‘World’s Work,” “Review 
of Reviews,” and the “Literary Digest” 
were given up almost exclusively as at 
present to bonds and mortgages, I was 
on the follow-up list of both the Cleve- 
land Trust Company and the Citizens 
Savings and Trust Company, and it was 
a dull day when I didn’t receive a let- 
ter or a booklet from one or the other 
of those institutions. I feel as though 
I owe them quite a bill for postage, but 
perhaps this free ad. will liquidate the 
debt. 


& 


ADVERTISING FOR DEPOSITS 


N the past decade there has been a 

marked improvement in bank adver- 
tising. Several reasons can be assigned 
for this. In the first place, there has 
been a steady advance in the sum total 
of general advertising knowledge by 
means of the advertising periodicals, by 
many new books, and by the educational 
work of advertising clubs like yours. 

Coincident with this has been an im- 
provement in the mechanical processes 
of printing and engraving. But per- 
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haps most important of all, the maga- 
zines and newspapers have had a house- 
cleaning and truth and decency are par- 
amount in the advertising pages of every 
respectable medium. So no longer does 
the advertising banker have to rub el- 
bows, as it were, with the quack and 
the get-rich-quick fakir. 

A good deal of specific information 
dealing with the problems and opportu- 
nities of the bank advertiser has been 
promulgated in one way and another, 
by books, by articles in the banking 
press, addresses at bankers’ conver- 
tions, and by banking publicity associa- 
tions. 

More banks than ever before now 
have advertising managers, directors of 
publicity, managers of the department 
of advertising and new business, and so 
forth. Some of the best known are 
your own president, Mr. Rose, and sev- 
eral others in this city; Mr. Fred W. 
Ellsworth of the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany, New York; Mr. E. B. Wilson of 
the Bankers Trust Company, New 
York, and Mr. E. G. MeWilliam of 
the Security Trust and Savings Bank, 
Los Angeles. 

Quite a number of bank advertising 
service agencies have sprung up in dif- 
ferent parts of the country and are of 
genuine assistance to the banker. The 
dean of the bank advertising specialists 
is one of your fellow members, Francis 
R. Morison. 

There probably is more advertising 
for savings deposits now than there ever 
has been. Strange as it may seem, the 
biggest and oldest mutual savings banks 
in the East do the least advertising. 
As they are not money-making institu- 
tions, their trustees do not feel that 
they have a right to use depositors’ 
money in carrying on an extensive cam- 
paign of advertising. Maybe they are 
right, but my own idea is that as they 
are semi-public institutions, the State, 
in the interest of the general welfare, 
should encourage them to do a certain 
amount of real advertising to aid the 
popular education in thrift and to in- 
crease the effective working capital of 
the community. 

The Federal Reserve Law has made 


it more practicable for national banks 
to operate savings departments and a 
great many of them are now doing so. 
Trust companies and_ state banks 
everywhere are also pushing their say- 
ings departments. 

There is no other branch of bank ad- 
vertising that permits of so much of the 
“human interest” element in it, or at 
least that has such possibilities in that 
direction. 

I will illustrate what I mean by hu- 
man interest savings advertisements by 
reading a few. 

I know one bank president who 
turned down some such advertisements 
when submitted for use by his bank be- 
cause, he said, they made him sick. 

Now, I think his nausea was due to 
the fact that the milk of human kindness 
had curdled within him. 

The trouble with some bank presi- 
dents, outside of Cleveland, when it 
comes to a consideration of the advertis- 
ing copy of their institutions, is that 
they fail to put themselves in the posi- 
tion of their prospective depositor. The 
language and style that the banker 
would like to use is such as he would 
employ if he were talking or writing 
to a group of other bank presidents of 
like attainments, habits and substance 
as himself. 


& 


COMMUNITY BANK ADVERTIS- 
ING 


NEW development of interest in 

this connection is the movement 
toward community bank advertising 
such as the trust companies in your city 
have been doing to some extent. I be- 
lieve this method was first proposed by 
my associate, Mr. Harvey A. Blodgett, 
several years ago in an address before 
the Oregon Bankers’ Association. 

Some of his ideas are as follows: 


“Why and what should banks advertise 
jointly? 

“Why? For the sake of efficiency, econ- 
omy and results. 

“What? The fundamentals of banking— 
the advantages of being a bank depositor, 
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checking or saving; the essentials of credit; 
the pitfalls of investment; the business cus- 
toms which find their expression in the vari- 
ous functions of the banks. 

“Thus far all banks are on common 
ground in their publicity. The degree of 
efficiency with which individual banks meet 
the needs of their clients can never be han- 
dled in a community way. 

“Stating it broadly, community advertis- 
ing should begin and end with the educa- 
tional side of banking. ‘This done effective- 
ly, the individual advertising of banks can 
be devoted to the exploitation of special in- 
dividual facilities and factors of safety. 

“Individual bank publicity wil be infinite- 
ly more productive of results when the fun- 


damentals of banking are made clear 
through community effort. 
“Banks jointly can present the rudi- 


ments of bank service in a more lucid, logi- 
cal, continuous story than can a number 
of banks each telling the story in its own 
way and with varying degrees of skill. 

“When the community plan is adopted 
each bank can use less space to tell its own 
individual story. With the desire for ser- 
vice created elsewhere, it can get right down 
to brass tacks and make plain its special 
qualifications to render that service. 

“A campaign of inspiration on the sub- 
ject of Thrift, backed by all the banks 
in the community receiving savings ac- 
counts, would be vastly more effective than 
the scattered efforts of the same _ institu- 
tions. 

“Take the amount expended annually by 
all the banks in a community which 
supports two or more, use it on a well- 
planned campaign, each bank maintaining 
its own publicity on a smaller scale, and 
the results to each one of them would be 
far greater than under the present system. 
The concentrated effort would perform the 
necessary educational function and the in- 
dividual efforts would guide the convert in 
his choice of a bank.” 


The idea is for the banks of a city 
to get together and pool their adver- 
tising appropriation to buy large space 
in local newspapers, for instance, to run 
a campaign of thrift education or other 
matter of benefit to all the banks whose 
names appear at the bottom of the ad- 
\crtisement. I have samples here of 
w this is done by Des Moines and 
\linneapolis banks. The same plan is 

ng used more and more by banks in 
different sections of the country, and 

s an idea which has great possibili- 

‘in it, as the need for concerted ac- 

\ along this line by the banks be- 

es increasingly apparent. 
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THE A. B. A. CAMPAIGN 


OR several years now the Savings 

Bank Section of the American 
Bankers Association has been conduct- 
ing a systematic campaign of popular 
thrift education which has wide ramifi- 
cations. 

Firstly, the section is doing ali it can 
to encourage the establishment and 
maintenance of school savings banks. 

Then it prepares and sends out every 
month to a list of about a thousand 
newspapers and bankers a set of week- 
ly “Talks on Thrift” for use as free 
editorial matter in the newspapers and 
as advertising material by the bankers. 
These are being used extensively. 

A two-reel motion picture play, en- 
titled ‘““The Reward of Thrift,” issued 
partly under the auspices of the Savings 
Bank Section, has been shown in almost 
2,000 theaters and about 2,000,000 peo- 
ple have seen the play, which portrays 
the fortunes of a thrifty workman and 
his little family, showing how thrift in 
time of prosperity tides over a time of 
adversity. 

The section is also co-operating with 
Y. M. C. A. organizations by providing 
them with a thrift exhibit and furnish- 
ing them with a personal cash account 
folder for free distribution to members. 
A recent issue of the official Y. M. C. A. 
organ, “Association Men,” was called 
the “Thrift Number” and was entirely 
devoted to that subject, containing ar- 
ticles by James J. Hill, Henry Ford 
and other men of prominence. 

The latest activity along this line is a 
nation-wide campaign for the encour- 
agement of thrift to be conducted 
through the various chapters of the 
American Institute of Banking, the or- 
ganization of bank clerks, which in their 
several communities will conduct 
courses of popular lectures on banking 
and thrift. 

I realize that probably the majority 
of those listening to me are connected 
with businesses which, at first thought, 
one would say are more likely to want 
people to spend money rather than to 
save it. They are paying out good 
money in advertising to induce people 
to spend. 
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In the Twin Cities the laundrymen 
had an indignation meeting the other 
day and declared that people were get- 
ting so thrifty that they were wearing 
collars two days instead of one and 
making their wives do the ironing. So 
that one laundry advertised: “Don’t kill 
your wife. Let the Blank Laundry do 
the work.” 


7 
THRIFT HELPS BUSINESS 


ET us look into this matter a little. 

Thrift means wise buying as much 
as it does earning and saving. Thrift 
is not meanness but management. A 
thrifty person is likely to be more tem- 
perate and industrious than the thrift- 
less and shiftless one. Usually his 
earnings, and consequently his buying 
power, are greater. Besides that, event- 
ually the interest on his savings and the 
income from his investments will give 
him additional money to spend. He 
can then well afford to spend and he 
will pay cash. 

Suppose you are a merchant dealing 
in necessities, or even in luxuries, and 
had your choice of locating in one of 
two communities. In the first, the peo- 
ple are all shiftless, intemperate, care- 
less, living from hand to mouth and 
always seeking credit at the store. In 
the other, the citizens are industrious, 
thrifty, temperate, bank depositors, 
home-owners rather than renters, tak- 
ing pride in their surroundings, paying 
cash and anxious to make the best use 
of their incomes, and day by day in- 
creasing their possessions, and conse- 
quently their buying power. 

In which place would you prefer to 
do business? 

It is said that the spendthrift puts 
money into circulation. But compare 
$10,000 spent for a millionaire’s whim 
or folly of some kind and the same 
amount used to drain a swamp and con- 
vert it into productive farms. In the 
former case the money is spent and 
some persons get temporary benefit 
from it. In the other case just as many 
people get the temporary benefit from 


ihe expenditure, but in addition a bar- 
ren tract has been made productive and 
will go on year after year giving em- 
ployment, yielding its returns and 
becoming of constantly greater benetit 
to mankind. 

And there is another angle to this. 
That is, every effort to encourage thrift 
is a blow at hoarding, and the hoarder 
is worse than the spendthrift, because 
the latter’s money does get into the 
banks eventually and through them into 
general circulation, whereas the mil- 
lions stowed away in old socks and 
bureau drawers is entirely non-produc- 
tive. 

The word education, etymologically, 
means a drawing out. Real thrift edu- 
cation will tend to draw out thousands 
of good American dollars from their 
hiding places and give them a chance to 
do their duty in promoting the general 
prosperity. 


& 
THRIFT IN THE SCHOOLS 


OU Clevelanders make a good deal 

of the fact that yours is the 

“Sixth City.” That refers only to size. 

I know that in some other respects 
Cleveland is the first city. 

For instance, I know that Cleveland 
is the first big city to secure a 3-cent 
fare on local traction lines. 

I know that Cleveland is the first city 
to have a City Immigrant Bureau and 
that your work in teaching aliens is fa- 
vorably known among social workers 
everywhere. 

I know that your public library sys- 
tem in practical efficiency stands first 
or near it among all the public libra- 
ries of the United States. 

There is an opportunity for you to 
make Cleveland the first city to take up 
the matter of systematic thrift educa- 
tion in its public schools. 

I understand that a number of years 
ago a school savings plan was attempted 
in Cleveland but that it failed, largely 
because of objections made by teach- 
ers who claimed that this work inter- 
fered with their other duties. 
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| will admit that the public school 
curriculum is pretty full now and that 
the teacher’s task is not an easy one. 

ut I believe that we should heed 
Abraham Lincoln’s advice and “Teach 
That is one of the first and 
It begins with saving 


economy. 
lighest virtues. 
money.” 

I believe in the school savings bank, 
and I believe that where it does not 
exist and supplementing it where it is 
in operation, there should be a well- 
worked out course of study in the value 
and use of money. To make it easier 
for the teacher, there should be a text- 
book taking up such subjects as these: 


Economical household buying; 

The earning power of money; 

The essentials of safe investment; 

The safety and service of banks; 

How railroads and other great en- 
terprises are built with the savings of 
the people; 

Stories of men and women who have 
succeeded through thrift; 

Quotations from the lips of success- 
ful men and women who have gone on 
record as to the importance of saving. 

I believe that such instruction as this 
for girls as well as for boys would re- 
sult in great good. It would not only 
prevent much loss and bitter disappoint- 
ment in later life, but it would result in 
positive and tangible benefit to the city 
and state, increasing the nation’s wealth 
and adding enormously to the sum total 
of happiness and prosperity. 

Perhaps you say that such instruc- 
tion as this is work for the parent. So 
it is, but unfortunately many parents 
themselves are not thrifty. Some are 
not intelligent. Others are careless and 
incompetent. No; in this, as in many 
other matters, the teacher must act in 
loco parentis. 

In writing me on this subject, my 
friend Frank C. Mortimer, cashier of 
The First National Bank of Berkeley, 
California, said: 

ine of the most glaring defects of our 
present educational system considered as a 
nuons of preparation for life’s work is the 
I of any general and systematic training 


it e practice of thrift. For a people as 
pr-ctical as we are the omission of any 
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such provision is significant. It points to 
the fact that our boundless natural re- 
sources and the countless opportunities for 
making money have lulled us into a false 
security. The future seemed so assured it 
appeared hardly worth while to stint our- 
selves in the present. 

“But this is the gambler’s attitude to- 
wards life, and education, drawing upon the 
wisdom of experience, should furnish the 
corrective. Experience teaches that success 
in life depends not so much upon the abil- 
ity to make money as on the ability to save 
it. 

“But in educating our children we seem to 
gu upon the assumption that the very re- 
verse of this is true. Or do we go upon the 
assumption that children who have spent the 
most impressionable part of their lives in 
careless disregard of thrift will suddenly, 
and, as it were, overnight, become frugal 
and provident? If so we are making a grave 
mistake. Thrift does not come at our beck 
and call, nor can it be slipped on or off like 
an old coat. It is established by practice 
rather than by theory, by example rather 
than precept. 

“Great as is the value of thrift from the 
point of view of economics, yet its value is 
not limited wholly to that field. The train- 
ing afforded by its practice calls for the 
exercise of qualities that are predominantly 
moral in their character. Thrift means self- 
control. It means self-mastery. It means 
that we must learn to forego immediate 
pleasure for the sake of some more distant 
good. 

“In order to bring about desirable results 
in this field of instruction, it is necessary 
to provide a carefully modeled system of 
education along these lines. Educators 
should make this a branch of their work. It 
should be attached to the schools as a part 
of the regular curriculum. We should make 
thrift fashionabie once more. Restore this 
normal attribute of respectable independ- 
ence to its rightful place in the esteem of 
our world of society as well as business.” 


& 


A BIG NATIONAL SUBJECT 


HAT public men are beginning to 
take this matter seriously is evident 
when the Governor of Michigan goes so 
far as to set aside the first Sunday in 
September as a day upon which the gos- 
pel of thrift is to be preached from the 
pulpit to the people of that state. In 
his proclamation, Governor Ferris said: 
“The lack of thrift among American youth 


is an alarming symptom. Thrift does not 
mean stinginess, nor does it mean undue 
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regard for the dollar. With it other de- 
sirable habits are invariably associated. 
Thrift is really a practical form of patriot- 
ism. This nation, in order to maintain its 
high position in civilization, needs to train 
American youth to habits of thrift. 


George E. Roberts, former Director 
of the United States Mint, says: 


“The waste of humanity in war is not 
more deplorable than the waste of humanity 
in peace. We need to understand that every 
dollar of capital saved and accumulated, 
no matter who owns it, is useful to the 
entire commmunity. The whole world needs 
to join in a campaign to promote efficiency 
and thrift. A great effort is being made, 
under the pressure of necessity, to teach 


this lesson of frugality abroad, but nowhere 
is it more needed than in the United 
States.” 


In the days of Poor Richard, America 
was rich only in possibilities. Practi- 
cally everyone was struggling for exist- 
ence, and thrift was a necessity to pre- 
pare the people for their oportunities. 

To-day we are struggling against the 
dangers of extravagance, and the teach- 
ing and practice of genuine thrift are 
more necessary than ever if we are go- 
ing to be prepared for the new situa- 
tion which is opening up before us in- 
dividually and as a nation. 


The Railroads and the People 





HIS was the subject of an ad- 
dress made by President 
Sproule of the Southern Pacific 
Company at the recent bankers’ con- 
vention at Seattle. He made out a 
strong case for mutuality of interests 
between the railroads and the people. 
Here are a few of his points: 
“There are in the United States over 
a quarter of a million miles of steam 
railroad, which have about six hundred 
thousand shareholders and about a mil- 
lion and three-quarters of employees. 
This figures roughly one shareholder to 
three employees. So little is thought 
about the shareholder that I would 
wish to say more about him, and [ take 
this opportunity to tell you that if you 
will average the railroad shareholders 
according to the railroad mileage they 
would stand within seven hundred 
vards of each other along every mile of 
steam railroad in the nation. This 
means that throughout the United 
States each shareholder would be in 
plain sight of two other shareholders 
along the right of way, under conditions 
of normal vision. Yet because of the 
free-and-easy way in which the public 
has attached to railroad properties the 
names of well-known men, the people 
generally have a vague belief that the 


railroads are owned by a very few 
wealthy people. 

“The savings banks have for their de- 
positors about eleven millions of the 
people. These depositors rely upon the 
ability of the savings bank to earn with 
safety and certainty enough money on 
their deposits to pay to the depositors a 
satisfactory rate of interest, with such 
a banking profit added as will maintain 
the integrity and solvency of the bank 
without question. These savings banks 
carry between eight hundred and nine 
hundred millions of dollars in railroad 
bonds and stocks. Upon the earnings 
derived from them these savings banks 
properly, and in accordance with the 
laws of their respective states, are de 
pendent for an important part of their 
income, and their income is for the ben- 
efit of their depositors. To state it an- 
other way, if these railroad securities 
owned by the savings banks were to be 
averaged among the depositors, each de- 
positor would have an interest in the 
railroads of between seventy-five and 
eighty dollars. 

‘Among the large holders of railroad 
securities the life insurance companies 
are of vast importance to the people. 
Nearly every man of family carries in- 
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surance of some sort. It is the duty of 
the insurance companies to find profita- 
ble investment for the millions confided 
to them by their policy-holders, and 
what form of investment should be more 
secure and more profitable than that 
which appertains to the greatest indus- 
try in this country or in any other, the 
American railroads? In the United 
States there are over thirty-four mil- 
lion life insurance policies. Every 
holder values dearly his insurance, 
whether for himself or those dear to him 
who may later be dependent upon the 
proceeds of that insurance, and so every 
policy-holder is interested in the rail- 
roads and the stability of their securi- 
ties. 

“Tt is time for the railroads and the 
people to take counsel together, for the 
uncertainty which touched the railroads 
first has reached to all the people. This 
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nation needs prosperity more than it 
needs anything else. No business pros- 
pers by repression. The effects and in- 
fluences of government should be stim- 
ulating or they are a failure. The 
American people prosper together. 
When we prosper we are all prosper- 
ous. The pursuit of life, liberty and 
happiness has prosperity for its re- 
ward, the railroads and the people in 
conjunction and alike. 

“The common sense of the people can 
be relied on to bring about the condi- 
tions that make prosperity. They are 
merely looking for light. When they 
find it we shall have enlightened pros- 
perity, all the brighter for the dark un- 
certainties through which we have been 
passing. There is no room for pessi- 
mism; the country is all right and the 
people are all right. We are in their 
hands.” 


We 


Growth of an Idea 


How an idea has grown was thus 

told by M. W. Harrison in his re- 
cent report as secretary of the Savings 
Bank Section of the American Bankers 
Association: 

“The story goes that one Patrick Col- 
auhoun, a local magistrate in London, in 
April, 1816, sent a letter with a pam- 
phlet to a man in New York city by the 
name of Thomas Eddy, Jr., which de- 
scribed the plan of a savings bank which 
he was instrumental in forming over in 
London. The Hon. James Savage, of 
Boston, received one at about the same 
time. Plans were drawn up and subse- 
quently perfected for a savings institu- 
tion in Boston, and on December 13, 
1816, the Provident Institution for Sav- 
ings was chartered. A few weeks pre- 
vious to this time a savings bank was 
organized in Philadelphia. On Novem- 
ber 29, 1816, a meeting was held in the 
City Hotel in New York and the Bank 
ior Savings was organized. However, 

savings bank did not commence busi- 

‘s until its incorporation in 1819. 

‘These great institutions, of which 


there are 634 of the kind called Mutual 
Savings Banks, are run only for the 
benefit of the depositors ; and those with 
capital stock, called Stock Savings 
Banks, numbering 1,466, have assumed 
huge proportions since their establish- 
ment, until today the aggregate deposits 
amount to $4,667,525,744.98, with 10,- 
502,438 depositors. Including the sav- 
ings deposits in National and State 
banks, loan and trust companies, school 
savings banks, postal savings banks and 
building and loan associations, we would 
have the enormous total of $8,554,757,- 
839.36 in savings in the United States, 
with 24,189,489 depositors. Conserva- 
tive estimates give us $20,000.000,000 
as the combined savings in the banks of 
the world. This is all the result of an 
idea which came to the Rev. Henry 
Duncan in Ruthwell, Scotland, in 1810, 
who had the ability to put his ideas into 
practice. It is a good illustration of the 
cumulative value of an idea. If you 
want success in life—save your money 
and follow the idea of the 
bank.” 


savings 
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Liberty National Bank of New York 





OR the second 
time since its or- 
ganization, twen- 

ty-five years ago, the 
Liberty National Bank 
of New York has found 
it expedient to remove 
to larger premises. The 
latest removal, which 
has only recently 
taken place, was into 
one of the Broad way cor- 
ners of the new Equit- 
able Building, which 
has the 
being the largest bus- 
iness structure in the 
world. The rooms se- 
cured for the Liberty 
National Bank are am- 
ple in size, well light- 
ed, and perfectly ar- 
ranged for banking pur- 
poses. Both customers 
of the bank have been 
thoughtfully provided 
for and the require- 
ments of safety and 
convenience fully met 
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LOCK PRESENTED : 

LOCK PRESENTED at all points. More- 

'O THE BANK BY . 

wR. HENRY Pp, Over, the banking 

DAVISON, A FORM- rooms and offices pre- 

ER PRESIDENT sent a most cheerful 
and homelike appear- 


ance, the decorations and furnishings be- 
ing quietlv attractive. The main banking 
room is finished in marble with Ger- 
man silver grilles, and the officers quar- 
ters and the public space are commo- 
dious and inviting. The additional 
room and more complete equipment 
vhich the bank’s increased business 
lemanded have been gained in the new 
juarters, and provision made for future 
rowth as well. In point of location— 
he heart of the city’s great financial 
strict—the new banking rooms are 
leally situated. 


distinction of 


and the working staff 


A unique feature in the lobby is a 
central chandelier in the form of a globe 
of the world. Owing to the fact that 
the detail of this figure may undergo 
actual changes from time to time, it 
was decided to select the globe as it 
would appear according to the maps 
prevalent in the Sixteenth Century, and 
the reproduction has been faithfully 
made as of that period. 


& 
HISTORICAL SKETCH 


HE organization of the Liberty 
National Bank dates back nearly a 
quarter of a century ago, to October 5, 
1891. Henry C. Tinker, a man of wide 
experience, was the first president, and 
these were the directors: Henry C. 


Tinker, Henry Graves, George F. 
Baker, J. Rogers Maxwell, E. F. C. 
Young, William Runkle, Dumont 


Clarke, John H. Starin, H. C. Fahne- 
stock, J. A. Garland and Hon. Garret 
A. Hobart. 

Business was begun in the Central 
Railroad of New Jersey building at the 
foot of Liberty street, the new insti- 
tution having a capital of $500,000. 
It grew moderately for a time, but in 
1894 a change occurred which had a 
marked influence on the bank’s future. 
This was the election of Henry P. 
Davison (now of the firm of J. P. 
Morgan & Co.) as assistant cashier. 
At the time of his election Mr. Davi- 
son was paving teller in the Astor Place 
Bank. He was, soon after becom- 
ing assistant cashier of the Liberty Na- 
tional Bank, made cashier, and active 
in the bank’s management. His sub- 
sequent prominence in the financial 
world dates its beginning from this 
time. He was promoted to the vice- 
presidency of the bank, and later to the 
presidency, the bank having prospered 
under his direction so that at the time 
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he was elected president deposits were 
%5.500,000. Indeed, the increase of 
business was sufficient to warrant re- 
moval to Broadway, and an appropriate 
home for the bank was erected at No. 
159, which was occupied from 1903 un- 
til the recent change into the Equitable 
Building. 

When the Liberty National Bank 
moved into this home, it was the only 
bank in the Wall street district of New 
York city having a building devoted 
exclusively to its use. 

Shortly after the bank moved to 
Broadway, Mr. Davison resigned the 
presidency to become vice-president of 
the First National Bank, and was suc- 
ceeded as president by Edmund C. Con- 

rse, under whose guidance the suc- 

ss of the bank continued. 

The Bankers Trust Company, now 
its own beautiful building on Wall 
eet, was organized and took over the 





unexpired lease which the Liberty Na- 
tional Bank held on the quarters in the 
building at the foot of Liberty street. 


& 
MANAGEMENT AND GROWTH 


NDER the presidency of Henry C. 
Tinker, Henry P. Davison, Ed- 
mund C. Converse, Frederick B. 
Schenck, Seward Prosser and Thomas 
Cochran, the Liberty National Bank 
has steadily developed to its present 
rank among the very large and strong 
hanks of New York, its capital now be- 
ing $1,000,000, surplus and profits, $3,- 
000,000 and deposits exceeding $60,- 
000,000—a development that has been 
reached without consolidation of any 
kind. Of course, the bank has been 


most wisely officered, and has an excep- 
notable 


tionally board of directors. 
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The officers are: Thomas Cochran, pres- 
ident; Daniel G. Reid, vice-president ; 
Harvey D. Gibson, vice-president; 
Charles W. Riecks, vice-president and 
cashier; Alexander M. Hall, 2d, 
vice-president; Frederick P. McGlynn, 
Theodore C. Hovey and Louis W. 
Knowles, assistant cashiers. 

Thomas Cochran, the president, was 
born at St. Paul, Minn., in 1871, was 
graduated from Phillips Andover Acad- 
emy in 1890, and from Yale in 1894. 
lie has taught school and had experi- 
ence in railroad business. His election 
as president and director of the Lib- 
erty National Bank occurred October 7, 
1914, prior to which date he was vice- 
president and director of the Astor 
‘rust Company. How intimately Mr. 
Cochran is associated with financial 
nd social organizations may be seen 
‘rom this partial list of his affiliations: 
president and director, Liberty Na- 
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tional Bank; director, United Dry 
Goods Co.; Associated Merchants Co., 
Lord & Taylor, American Piano Co., 
International Motor Co., Morris Plan 
Co., Governor Bankers Club of Amer- 
ica; secretary and treasurer Group 8 
New York State Bankers Association; 
member Chamber of Commerce of the 
State of New York, University Club, 
Union League Club, Yale Club, Engle- 
wood Club, Bankers Club of America, 
and Knickerbocker Country Club. 
Daniel G. Reid, vice-president, is a 
native of Indiana, and began his busi- 
ness career in the Second National Bank 
of Richmond in that state, later be- 
coming a director and vice-president. 
In 1892 he became interested in the 
manufacture of tin plate, and in 1898 
was made president of the American 
Tin Plate Co., removing to Chicago. In 
1900 he came to New York and assisted 
in organizing the United States Steel 
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Corporation, of which he was elected 
a director. Subsequently he became 
largely interested in railway manage- 
ment. 

Harvey D. Gibson, vice-president, 
graduated from Bowdoin College in 
1902 and became connected with the 
American Express Co., Boston office. 
Later he was appointed financial agent 
of the company in Montreal, and the 
assistant manager at Boston, in charge 
of the financial department for New 
England. He came to New York to 
be assistant manager in charge 
of financial business in the 
EKastern Department. 
On March 1, 1912, 
he entered the ser- 
vice of the Liberty 
National Bank as 
assistant to the pres- 
ident, Jater becom- 
ing vice-president. 

Alexander M. 
Hall, 2d. vice- 
president, was for 
many years with the 
bond house of Rhoades 
& Co., New York, and aie 
ed up until he became a mem- 
ber of the firm. He was elected 
vice-president, of the Liberty Na- 
tional Bank on July Ist, 1915. He 
is a recognized expert in bonds and 
other securities and specializes in the 
bank’s activities in that direction. 

Charles W. Riecks, vice-president 
and cashier, prior to the organization 
of the Liberty National Bank, was a 
clerk in the First National Bank of 
New York. He went to the Liberty 
National Bank as a teller when the 
bank started, and is now the only officer 
who has been with the bank since its 
inception. Mr. Riecks has been assist- 
ant cashier, cashier, and is now vice- 
president and cashier. 

The other officers have won their way 
to the positions they now hold as a re- 























sult of efficiency in the various depart- 
ments of the bank. 

In its board of directors, the Liberty 
National Bank numbers several of the 
representative banking and __ financial 
men of the country, as will be seen by 
the following names of the directors 
with their respective connections: Union 
N. Bethell, president New York Tele- 
graph and Telephone Co.; Newcomb 
Carlton, president Western Union 
Telegraph Co.; Thomas Cochran, 
president ; Edmund C. Converse , New 
York; Otis H. Cutler, presi- 
dent American Brake 
Shoe and Foundry Co.; 
Henry P. Davison, J. 
P. Morgan & Co. ; Zoheth 
S. Freeman, New 
York ; Samuel L. 
Fuller, Kissel, Kin- 
nicut, & Co. ; Harvey 
D. Gibson, vice-presi- 
dent; Thomas A. Gill- 
espie, president the 

A. Gillespie Co.; 
Francis L. Hine, presi- 
dent First National Bank, 
New York; Edward E. 

Loomis, vice-president D. L. & 
W. R. R.; Arthur F. Luke, 
Luke, Banks, & Weeks; H. W. 
Maxwell, vice-president Atlas Port. 
Cement Co.; Ambrose Monell, _presi- 
dent International Nickel Company; 
Edward S. Moore, vice-president Amer- 
ican Brake Shoe and Foundry Co.; 
Daniel E. Pomeroy, vice-president 
Bankers Trust Company; Seward Pros- 
ser, president Bankers Trust Company; 
Daniel G. Reid, member executive com- 
mittee Lehigh Valley Railroad ; Charles 
W. Riecks, vice-president and cashier; 
Charles H. Sabin, president Guaranty 
Trust Co.; Charles H. Stout, New 
York; Charles H. Warren, treasurer 
Mutual Life Insurance Co.; Albert H. 
Wiggin, president Chase National Bank. 
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The Confession of a Bank President 





AM the president of a bank in one 

of our larger inland cities. I sup- 

pose I would come under the head 
of “self-made men.” 

I remember reading once of some 
popular lady novelist who mentioned in 
en interview that she had been of “poor, 
but Irish parents.’”” Mine were not par- 
ticularly poor, but they were especially 
Irish. They permitted me to finish my 
common-school education before putting 
me to work. I have been working ever 
since. 

I got my first job in the bank of 
which I am now president. 





[ was placed in full charge of the 
Dept. cf Sweeping and Cleaning 


In the beginning I was placed in full 
charge of the department of sweeping 
and bank cleaning. I ran errands for 
recreation and exercise. 

Nowadays I don’t work as many 
hours a day, but I am more tired when 
[ get home at night. Sometimes my rest 
is broken. Lately I have had nights 
when I did not sleep at all. Still, I 
suspect that the office boy envies me. 

People in our neighborhood say that 
I understand the banking business bet- 
ter than any man in this part of the 
state. I should. I have practically 

ut my life in this bank. 

understand the routine of each de- 
ment. TI could take the place of any 


of my clerks tomorrow if I had to. To 
do them justice, there are a number of 
them who would tell you in confidence 
that such an exchange could not fail to 
benefit the bank. 

My directors live right here in town 
where depositors can keep one eye on 
them all the time. 

If ever we are tempted to branch out 
a little way in the manner of living, 
we prepare our explanation first and 
rehearse it at the breakfast table every 
morning for a month to see if there is 
anything that could excite suspicion in 
the most credulous mind. 

One of the directors was fired not long 
ago with a desire to possess an automo- 
bile. As a matter of fact he could easily 
afford it. But prudence and an eye sin- 
gle to the welfare of the bank suggested 
that he await the long-expected demise 
of a maiden aunt in a neighboring city 
conveniently remote. 

When the event finally occurred, he 
had all our papers copy her obituary 
and confided to a select and well-chosen 
few the glad news of a legacy. Thus 
he was enabled to purchase the machine 





I suspect that the office boy envies me 


without exciting suspicion and imperil- 
ing our credit. 

I have reason to know that he inher- 
ited exactly forty dollars. Thus it is 
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that a virtue is often indebted to the 
subterfuges of guilt. 

Nearly all our directors are mer- 
chants or manufacturers. They have 
no outside business besides running this 
bank, They understand its policy. 

When they get too busy to direct, they 
resign, 





When they get too busy to direct they resign 


They know that our depositors won't 
stand for high-sounding, wire-pulling 
representatives of “special interests,” or 
pin-headed sons of rich fathers. 














Pin-headed sons of rich fathers 


Two years ago—it seems like two cen- 
turies!—we decided to build a new 
bank. Our surplus warranted it. Our 
business demanded it. Our stockholders 
clamored for it.. I only got nervous 
prostration over it. 

Hence this “Confession.” 

Our old bank building was an affront 
to the eye—a glorified expression of the 
sort of conservatism which is next door 
to hopelessness. It was a fine example 








Our old bank building was an affront to the eys 


of the horsehair-furniture, Mansard- 
roof, black-walnut-finish, cupola and 
worsted-motto period of art. 

The interior was designed with an 
eve to honest discomfort on the theory 
that comfort insidiously leads to luxury. 
Everybody knows what luxury leads to. 
Everything on the inside was made of 
black walnut except the safe and the 

- 








The clerks sat in their light 


window panes. The windows were small 
and far apart. The clerks sat in their 
own light. Later on they wore spec- 
tacles. 

The plumbing was boxed in with the 
accumulated dust of fifty years. On 
very cold days the furnace went out. 
On warmer days you couldn’t have told 
it from the gas works. Our overcrowd- 
ed, badly arranged, ponderous vault was 
possibly fireproof, but it was half a 
century behind the up-to-date burglar. 

So we decided to build. 

On the theory that he who runs may 
build, my directors insisted that I serve 
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on the building committee. The other 
members were two of the oldest and 
most conservative members of the board. 

One of them was the owner of the 
largest mill. 





Two of the oldest and most 
conservative members 


The number of thousand of square 
feet of floor space that that mill contains 
you wouldn't believe, so why should I 
try to remember it! Anybody can see 
it for himself by going to the Water- 
front Park. It stands right where you 
used to stand to get the best view of 
the river. 





The other member was 
a scrappy lawyer 


The other member of the committee 
Was a serappy lawyer who had the repu- 
tation of possessing what is described as 
good taste. Also, he had been in every 
state of the Union and had spent a mem- 
orable summer in foreign parts. 

lurthermore, his wife had gone in 
for architecture before she had gone in 
She herself had drawn 
plans for their first home. They 
ar still living in it. There is nothing 
+ 


for iatrimony. 


hey could do with it. 
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The first meeting of the building 
ccmmittee was a memorable occasion. 
To me it was a revelation. 

My co-members disclosed beneath 
the crust of sobriety and sanity which 
they wore on the surface a volcanic 
quality of vituperation and invective 
which was as amazing as it was unex- 
pected. “Low-browed _ utilitarian,” 
which term the lawyer applied to the 
mill-owner, was the only printable 
epithet that I can now recall. 

The mill-owner insisted that there 
must be no frills about the new bank. 
Something plain and practical would 
alone appeal to the solid business sense 
of our community. He alluded almost 
with tears to the fact that the floors of 
his mill were guaranteed to stand a dead 
weight of five hundred pounds to the 
square foot. Decidedly the new bank 
should be handed over to the industri- 
ous young man who had done so well 
for him. Besides, he lived in town. 
Also, he was a depositor. The mill- 
owner regarded the whole matter as set- 
tled. 

The lawyer took the opposite view. 
He stood for art. 





He was for art 


Here was the opportunity to rebuke 
that odious commercial spirit which, 
like the boa-constrictor, was strangling 
every art impulse we had once _ pos- 


sessed. It was our duty not merely to 
build a bank. We must erect a monu- 
ment. 


Let generations yet unborn point 
with pride to the edifice we would erect. 
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Who could say but that history might 
record that the first real impulse to- 
ward a national feeling for art had 
started at this very moment? 

He said a great deal more. He said 
too much. 

For myself I modestly urged that 
some thought be given to interior ar- 
rangement. I wanted a banking-room 
of sufficient size to enable us properly 
to handle our growing business. I 
wanted a system of lighting that would 
preserve the eyesight and restore the 
good temper. I wanted a system of 
heating calculated to strike somewhere 
between suffocation and chilblains. I 
wanted a modern bank vault, properly 
arranged and sufficiently large. 

For any attention I received from 
the other members of the committee I 
might have been addressing the black 
walnut chairs of the directors’ room. 





I might have been addressing the 
black walnut chairs 


For the next month I felt as if I was 
giving my business absent treatment. I 
certainly had secant time personally to 
attend to it. 

My mail consisted chiefly of letters 
from architects and in behalf of archi- 
tects. I never before realized how 
many old friends I had completely for- 
gotten. I filed all these letters to await 
the next meeting of the building com- 
mittee. 

Not only did I discover that every 
man on the board of directors had a 
relative or the son of a dear old friend 
who was an architect, but that the de- 
positors unconnected with architects 
were in every sense of small account. 


People who could not afford the time 
to call on me personally sent their rep- 
resentatives. 

In despair I abandoned my private 
office and cunningly left the door open 
so that it could be seen that the room 
was empty, then did my work on a 
kitchen table behind the vault. I went 
to and from my house by devious alley- 
ways. I had one satisfaction. I 
learned that the mill-owner was com- 
pletely surrounded by clerks and extra 
office boys hired for the emergency. 

As for the lawyer, at the end of the 
second week he disappeared altogether. 





The automobiling director took us 
on a sightseeing tour 


And then the committee had another 
meeting. This time, at my suggestion, 
the automobiling director took us on a 
sightseeing tour of the town. 

We gazed in scornful wonder at the 
varied types of architectural monstrosi- 
ties erected by our “hated rivals.” We 
agreed to have an open competition. To 
agree on anything was a blessed relief. 


z 








“Plans” 


For the next two months the plans 
poured in without let or hindrance. I 
ate plans, I drank plans, I sat on 
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plans by day—they covered the walls, 
the desks, the chairs and the floor of 
mv office—I dressed plans by night. 

“They represented every known type 
of building, every school of architec- 
ture, and a number of absolute discover- 
ies on hitherto unheard-of lines. The 
beaux arts and the bizarre were alike 
represented. 

The detail that we were planning to 
build a bank was for the most part 
completely ignored. 

We had every conceivable plan sub- 
mitted, from a Greek temple to a rein- 
forced concrete roundhouse. For two 
weeks the committee wrangled. Then 
I had an inspiration. 

We summoned the other directors in 
consultation. It was then that I real- 
ized pandemonium. Two of the direc- 
tors resigned before the meeting was 
over. I am sorry to say that I was 
responsible for one resignation. I can 
only plead that I was a nervous wreck, 
or I wouldn’t have made so feeble a 
joke. We were considering one design 
which the lawyer insisted was a fac- 
simile of the ark constructed by the late 
Noah. 

“There is one difference,’ said I. 
“Noah’s ark was pitched within and 
without. We need only pitch this out.” 





We need only pitch this out 


Unfortunately, this was the design of 
the favorite nephew of the wife of one 
of our oldest directors. He immediate- 
ly resigned, but remained at the meet- 
ing 

| have no recollection as to how the 
fina! choice was made. Of course, no 


one had ever heard of the successful 
competitor. He came by the first train 
after receiving his notification. His de- 
sign had been selected largely because 
it satisfied both the mill-owner and the 
lawyer as to externals. It had been 
pointed out that any little point as to 
the interior arrangement he would nat- 
urally be glad enough to change as I 
might suggest. 

He was a pleasant-mannered individ- 
ual with an enormous amount of knowl- 
edge as to periods, styles of architec- 
ture, and art terms, who was most 
clever in explaining away any seeming 
difficulties, and who made _ building 
seem, while he was talking, like a pas- 
time. 

The first point I brought to his at- 
tention was that we preferred to have 
both a vault and a safe. The alterna- 
tive of having the cashier and the 
clerks carry the bank’s money home 
each night I declined to consider. There 
was nothing in their contracts, I point- 
ed out, asking them to do it. The ar- 
chitect smiled a superior smile. 

“If you had examined my plan more 
closely you would see that I have made 
provision for vaults in the cellar,” he 
answered. 

“Those in the basement are the safe- 
deposit vaults,” said I. “I am speak- 
ing of the ones in which the bank’s 
money and securities and books are to 
be kept.” 

“As I am not in the banking busi- 
ress myself I am not supposed to know 
that you wanted two sets,” replied the 
architect. “Still, I can alter the plan 
at a very small cost by removing those 
six windows.” 

“T can see only two objections to 
that; we can’t possibly do without the 
windows, and I fail to see why we 
should use up a portion of our appro- 
priation, which has been very closely 
figured, to pay for your error.” 

I pass on to the point where I was 
asked to go over the specifications which 
were to be submitted to the contractors 
for bids. Why I was asked to look 
over them I am sure I do not know. 

Why should a hard-working bank 
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president with only a common-school 
education be expected to decipher a 
cuneiform inscription or write an essay 
on baseball in the vernacular? Have 
you ever read a specification? What 
did you take it to mean? 





To decipher a cuneiform inscription 


I recall in especial one phrase which 
occurred with maddening frequency. 
It was something about all the stone 
being carefully “furred and _ nosed” 
from the point. I ask you! 

Well, I read them all through sev- 
eral times. Then I passed them along 
to the other members of the committee. 
The mill-owner said, as far as he could 
make out, they were an exact copy of 
the ones he had read when he was build- 
ing his mill. According to him they 
were up to the standard of specifica- 
tions. He thought it was like a lease. 
They were all drawn up in classic 
form. 

The lawyer privately advised me to 
decline to give any opinion on the 
ground of not being willing to incrim- 
inate or degrade myself. Moreover, he 
promised to stand by me and fight it 
out on that line if it took all winter. 
We shook hands on it. He remarked 
that the phraseology originated at the 
Tower of Babel. 

I have. never realized how many peo- 
ple it takes to erect a building. As 
nearly as I can recall they came in 
something like this order: 

First came the excavation; then there 
were the masonry and foundation con- 
tracts, the steel contract, the fireproof- 
ing; then the roofer—which seemed al- 


most premature; plumbing, electric 
lighting and heating followed; and 
finally in order came the plasterer. the 
carpenter, the marble and tile man. and 
the ornamental iron worker—ornamen- 
tal referred to his work, not to his ap- 
pearance—bronze work, cabinet work, 
furniture, floor coverings, decorations, 
lighting fixtures, signs, screens, etc., 
ete. 

We had set aside one hundred thou- 
sand dollars to cover all expenses. 
When all the estimates arrived we found 
that our bank would cost us just sixty- 
ene thousand more. Of course, that 
was out of the question. But before the 
meeting called to consider this question 
I found myself as chairman of the 
building committee asked to pass on 
trifles such as: 

“Did we want comb-grained Georgia 
pine?” 

“Would we prefer bone-dried or kiln- 
dried stock?’ This was in reference 
to the floor of the directors’ room. 
Again, I ask you! 

The architect attended the next meet- 
ing. He was as indignant as possible 
over the outrageous figures of the con- 
tracts. We firmly insisted that we 
could not and would not depart from 
our original figure. He said of course 





The people it takes to make a building 


he could make changes in the original 
plan. 

When he exhibited the proposed 
changes at the next meeting, the mill- 
owner asked if this was the picture of 
the bank after the fire. The building 
was completely gutted. 
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| cannot go into the dreary details of 
how we sacrificed a window here, a door 
there, reduced the number of orna- 
mental columns at the portico, lopped 
off this ornament, pruned down the floor 
space, ete., ete. It was simply madden- 
ing. 

Finally we got within twenty-six 
thousand dollars of our original esti- 
mate. That was the best we could do 
and have anything that resembled a 
bank inside or out. 

And then the real “fun” began in 
deadly earnest. Of the heart-sickening 
delays, caused by mistakes, disagree- 
ments, and delayed shipments of various 
material—it seemed as if there was a 
hideous conspiracy to prevent any of 
us living to see the building under roof, 
much less completed—I will not ven- 
ture to write. 

The men quarreled like children. For 
example, the plumber broke a_ hole 
through the plasterer’s pet piece of 
work, his chef d’oeuvre apparently, to 
put in a silly piece of pipe that led from 
nowhere to nowhere and then started 
on its return trip. Neither one would 





I met the boss plumber’s wife in a new bonnet 


repair the job. So the plasterers and 
the plumbers both ‘‘went out.” 

That, as I recall it, was one of the 
sanest excuses for any of the numerous 
strikes. It was at this juncture that the 
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architect’s mother or wife pretended to 
die, and the building committee was 
called upon to arbitrate. 

It was fortunate for the lawyer that 
he had made his reputation years be- 
fore. The way he conducted the case 
was more than feeble. We capitulated 
and paid everybody something. I don’t 
know what for. I met the boss. plum- 
ber’s wife in a new bonnet a few days 
later. 

When finally we had finished, the new 
bank bore as strong a resemblance to 
the building we had planned as an 
“after-taking” picture does to a “‘before- 
taking.” .And if the advertiser knows 
his business, there isn’t any. 





The Board Meeting 


As the full board sat at their first 
meeting in the new board room (only 
half life-sized), sitting on the same old 
chairs which looked more disreputable 
than ever and altogether out of place 
—we had been compelled to abandon 
all ideas of new and appropriate fur- 
nishings—we gazed sadly into one an- 
other’s faces, aged and seamed by 
worry and care. Here we were in a 
building which none of us wanted, with- 
out any new furniture, and for which 
we had paid in good hard money, not to 
speak of mental and bodily strain and 
wear and tear on the moral fibre, just 
exactly forty-six thousand more than we 
had bargained for. 

“There’s only one word for it,” said 
the. mill-owner.’ “Stung!” 

Bank PRESIDENT. 






































The Fulton Trust 


York—Twenty-Fifth Anniversary 


Company of New 








AST month the Fulton Trust 

Company of New York completed 

twenty-five years of successful 
service as a financial institution designed 
io conserve the judicious investment of 
trust and other funds committed to the 
company’s keeping. Looking back upon 
the record made after a quarter of a 
century, it is found that while the Ful- 
ton Trust Co. has prospered, returning 
to its shareholders a fair rate on their 
investment and out of the earnings 
building up a surplus considerably in 
excess of the capital, besides gradually 
adding to its deposit totals, the aim 
of the organization has been from 
the first absolute safety gained by the 
strictest adherence to sound banking 
principles. Upon this rock the success 
of the company has been built, and the 
iuture will see no deviation from this 
safe rule. 

In the quarter of a century since the 
organization of the Fulton Trust Co. 
the country has been devastated by sev- 
eral financial cataclysms—two or three 
of them of exceptional severity. But 
this institution has been unaffected by 
them, for the reason that its operations 
are far removed from anything resem- 
bling in the remotest respect specula- 
tive transactions, and its investments 
are not in such securities as can have 
their values destroyed or even mate- 
rially lessened by the fluctuations in 
prices incident to financial upheavals. 

The Fulton Trust Co. operates under 
the carefully-prescribed regulations of 
the banking law of the State of New 
York. whereby the greatest possible de- 
gree of legal safeguard is thrown 
around banking transactions, and these 
regulations are supplemented by a 
sounc policy initiated and rigidly ad- 


liered to by the company’s officers and 
trustees. 


& 


THE MANAGEMENT 


T the head of the Fulton Trust 

Co. is President Henry C. Swords, 
an experienced and capable banker, of 
well tried judgment in the financial 
world and one whose sound methods and 
principles have been put to long and 
practical tests. Mr. Swords was for 
fourteen years governor of the board of 
the New York Stock Exchange, and for 
six years treasurer of the Stock Ex- 
change, and only withdrew from the lat- 
ter position a short time ago because of 
temporary illness. He is ably sup- 
ported in the management of the com- 
pany by Vice-President H. H. Cam- 
mann, Second Vice-President Henry W. 
Reighley, Secretary Charles M. Van 
Kleeck, and Assistant Secretary Arthur 
J. Morris. It will be seen also from 
the accompanying list that the Fulton 
Trust Co. has an exceptionally strong 
board of trustees: Henry C. Swords, 
president; H. H. Cammann, vice-presi- 
dent; Henry W. Reighley, second vice- 
president; Charles C. Burke, Lispenard 
Stewart, Henry Lewis Morris, Edwin 
A. Cruikshank, Charles S. Brown, 
Henry K. Pomroy, J. Roosevelt Roose- 
velt, Frank S. Witherbee, Robert Goe- 
let, Frederic De P. Foster, Alfred E. 
Marling, Richard H. Williams, How- 
land Pell, Archibald D. Russell, Ar- 
thur D. Weekes, Charles M. Newcombe, 
Robert L. Gerry, James S. Alexander, 
Charles Scribner, Edward De Witt, 
John D. Peabody. 
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COMPANY’S PRESENT POSITION 


HE growth of the Fulton Trust Co. 

has been steady but continuous, 
and at the present time the resources 
are close to ten million dollars. An ac- 
curate idea of the present position of 
the company may be had from the ac- 
companying statement: 


REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
FULTON TRUST CO. OF NEW 
YORK 
at the close of business on the 25th day of 

September, 1915: 


Resources. 


Stock and bond investments, viz.: 
Public securities (book value, 


$330,141.14), market value. $334,840.00 
Private securities (book value, 
$1,937,493.33), market value 1,944,112.89 
Mortgages owned ............. 530,500.00 
Loans and discounts secured by 
Other collateral ois cesccce 5,074,639.00 
Loans, discounts and bills pur- 
chased not secured by collat- 
PE ee thcRANes Weadaeweneas 90,500.00 
Overdrafts secured ............ 22,093.82 


Due from approved reserve de- 

positaries, less amount of off- 
808,386.97 
609,390.00 


sets 
Specie 
United States legal-tender notes 
and notes of national banks.. 


86,876.73 
Other assets, viz: 
Accrued commissions $3,735.00 
Accrued interest en- 
tered on books at 
close of business on 
above date 6,338.71 


Estimated accrued 
interest not entered 
on books at close 
of business’ on 
vacant 56,941.55 
824.90 
— 67,840.16 


above date 


Uncollected items... 


ME Gacciheswatseeser an $9,569,179.57 
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Liabilities. 


$500,000.00 


EE EE OO 

Surplus on market values: 
Surplus fund .... $250,000.00 
Undivided profits. 399,777.23 





649,777.23 

Surplus on book 
values, $638,458.81. 

Deposits: 
Preferred, as follows: 

Due New York State 
savings banks.... 

Other deposits due as 
executor, adminis- 
trator, guardian, 
receiver, trustee, 
committee, or de- 
ae ee 

Deposits by State 
of New York.... 

Other deposits se- 
cured by a pledge 
OF GHREMS...6.5<55.. 
Not preferred, as 

follows: 

Deposits subject to 
check 

Time deposits, cer- 
tificates and other 
deposits the pay- 
ment of which 
cannot legally be 
required within 30 


$27,029.30 


292,120.74 


15,000.00 


38,252.55 


6,725,180.90 


days a pe eee 719,560.29 
Demand certificates 

of deposit ...... 472,844.25 
Other certificates of 

COPOEE  asiévaesa: 25,067.81 


Cashiers’ checks out- 
standing, including 
similar checks of 
other officers..... 

Unpaid dividends .. 


3.44 
115.00 


Due trust compa- 
nies, banks, and 
Te  eeeerrre 


51,444.79 
——=_— $906,010.07 
Other liabilities,viz. : 
Reserves for taxes, 
expenses, etc... 
Estimated accrued 
interest not en- 
tered on books 
at close of busi- 


$1,164.51 


ness on above 
WE seictn oss cie 50,608.26 
Estimated un- 
earned dis- 
WD 60u60c05 1,010.50 
-—— - 52,783.27 
I chi ie de enti tio Spkatrsi sip ater $9,569,179.57 



















H. H. Cammann, Vice-PresipENT Henry W. Reicuiey, 2p Vice-PREesIDENT 
FULTON TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YOukK 


BRONZE PAPER-WEIGHT DISTRIBUTED BY THE FULTON TRUST COMPANY IN 
i COMMEMORATION OF ITS TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 
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Modern Financial Institutions and Their 
Equipment 





Colorado National Bank, 
Denver, Colo. 


ANKING progress in Denver is 
fittingly illustrated in the new 
building lately completed and oc- 

cupied by the Colorado National Bank. 
Ii represents a development from a pri- 
vate banking business modestly begun 

















BRONZE DOORS 
COLORADO NATIONAL BANK, 


DENVER 


by the Messrs. Kountze Brothers in 
'862, and which gradually grew to a 
point where a building of the size and 
quipment of the new structure was re- 
lired. 
In point of dignified and appropriate 


ink architecture this building may well 


serve as a model. Its classic beauty, 
and the snowy whiteness of its marble, 
call forth expressions of warm admira- 
tion from every visitor to Denver—for 
even in a city having many imposing 
bank and other business buildings, it 
stands out in striking distinctness. 

The new building has an exterior of 
pure white Colorado marble, while in 
the interior French and Tennessee 
marbles have been employed. Steel and 
concrete were used in the framework, 
wood being entirely discarded. While 
the building is only four stories in 
height, provision has been made for add- 
ing eight more stories at any time if 
desired. On the two upper floors are 
fifty-six modern offices. 

Dimensions of the building are 100 
by 125 feet, and of the main banking 
lobby sixty-six feet long by thirty-six 
feet wide, with a height of 34 feet to the 
ceiling. The banking room is lighted 
by a twenty-six foot dome. Art metal 
cages and interior finishings, marble 
seats, and desks of classic design, com- 
bined with rich and tasteful furniture in 
the various departments and _ officers’ 
quarters, are all in complete harmony 
with the chaste designs of the architec- 
ture, so that a singularly fine general 
result has been attained. 

Vault foundations consist of a slab 
of reinforced concrete, seven feet thick, 
located thirty-five feet below the street 
level. The vault walls are of cage work 
of iron and steel, set in concrete, with 
steel armor plate lining. There are four 
tiers of vaults, comprising a storage 
vault in the sub-basement, safe deposit 
vault also in the basement, money and 
securities vault on the main floor, and a 
book vault on the mezzanine floor. An 
idea of the extraordinary strength of the 
vault equipment may be gained from 
the fact that the two main vault doors 
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SECTION OF MAIN BANKING 


have a weight of 60,000 pounds each. 

On the mezzanine floor is the direc- 
tors’ room, paneled to the ceiling in oak, 
with dark red and old gold rugs and 
draperies. The officers’ rooms are pan- 
eled in mahogany, with green carpet and 
draperies. 

Denver has just reason to take pride 
in so fine a bank building, and more es- 
pecially in the example of the success 
of sound banking policy which is told 
in this stately structure. 


ROOM 


A BIT OF HISTORY 


HEN the banking business of the 

Messrs. Kountze Brothers was es- 
tablished at Denver in 1862, the future 
modern city was only a frontier town, 
and mining was the dominating indus- 
try. But the city has grown, and the 
adjoining country has developed and 
diversified its industries, and with these 
changes the modest private bank of the 
early days has become a great and pow- 





ANOTHER VIEW OF THE MAIN BANKING ROOM 


COLORADO NATIONAL BANK, DENVER 
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AN OFFICER’S ROOM 





DIRECTORS’ ROOM 
COLORADO NATIONAL BANK, DENVER 
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erful financial institution. Four years 
after the opening of the private bank a 
charter was issued to the Colorado Na- 
tional Bank as its successor. Luther 
Kountze, who with his brother Augustus 
had founded the First National Bank at 
Omaha, where they had been in the 
banking business since 1855, was the 
first president of the Colorado National 
Bank. Charles B. Kountze, a younger 


and most successful private banking 
tirms in the United States. 

In 1871 Charles B. Kountze was 
chosen president of the Colorado Na- 
tional Bank to succeed Luther Kountze. 
and William B. Berger came to the in- 
stitution as cashier. 

In 1882 the bank was moved to its 
own new building at Seventeenth and 
Larimer streets, which building it has 








SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


COLORADO NATIONAL BANK, DENVER 


brother, was the first cashier. The new 
bank opened for business on Blake street 
near Fifteenth. In April, 1863, the 
building which the bank occupied was 
burned, and removal was made to the 
corner of Fifteenth and Market streets. 

In 1868 the firm of Kountze Bros. was 
established in New York, the firm in- 
cluding the officers of the Colorado Na- 
tional Bank, as above named, and Her- 
man Kountze. As is well known, this 
has long ranked as one of the strongest 


occupied until the recent removal to the 
fine new home herein described. 
Charles B. Kountze died in 1911, and 
was succeeded as president by George 
B. Berger, who came to the bank as as- 
sistant cashier under his father in 1889 
and became cashier in 1890, on the 
death of the elder Berger. William B. 
Berger, the present cashier, came to the 
bank in 1893, succeeding his brother 
George as cashier when the latter was 
made vice-president in 1900. Harold 








7" 
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ONE OF THE MASSIVE VAULT DOORS— WEIGHT 60,000 POUNDS 


COLORADO NATIONAL BANK, DENVER 


Kountze, vice-president and chairman 
of the board of directors, came to the 
bank in 1907. He was elected assistant 
cashier, and on the death of his father, 
Charles B. Kountze, was elected to the 
position he now holds. Mr. Dennis 
Sheedy, one of the most successful men 
in the West, has been a director and 
vice-president of the institution since 
1882 


T. R. Field and J. H. Kolb, both as- 


sistait cashiers, came to the Colorado 
National Bank in 1890 and 1880 re- 
spec’ vely. Many of the other employees 
have been with the institution for many 
Vear 


It will be seen that the management 
of the Colorado National Bank has been 
uninterruptedly in the hands of men of 
long and successful banking experience, 
whose identification with the interests of 
their community has extended over a 
period embracing the very earliest times 
to the present. It may therefore justly 
be said that in its management, as well 
as in the splendid new equipment here- 
in illustrated and described, the Colo- 
rado National Bank is in a position to 
give to its community the very best pos- 
sible banking service. 

The capital of the Colorado National 
Bank is $500,000; surplus and undi- 
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THE NEW HAVEN BANF, Ng B. A., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


vided profits, $1,559,134; deposits, 
$18,000,000; and total resources about 
$20,000,000. Officers of the bank are: 
President, George B. Berger; vice-pres- 
ident and chairman of the board, 
Harold Kountze ; vice-president, Dennis 
Sheedy; cashier, Wm. B. Berger; as- 
sistant cashiers, T. R. Field, J. H. Kolb 
and K. H. Woodward—all but the last- 
named constituting also the board of 
directors of the bank. 


MMU 
New Haven Bank, N. B. A. 


HE New Haven Bank, N. B. A. 

| —a mergey of the City Bank, 
the New Haven County Bank 

and the National New Haven Bank—is 





now housed in one of the handsomest 
bank buildings in the State. 

The new structure stands at the cor- 
ner of Chapel and Orange streets—a 
site selected because of the fact that it 
had been occupied by a successful bank 
for the past one hundred and twenty- 
two years and has come to be regarded 
by New Haven citizens as almost con- 
secrated to the use of financial institu- 
tions. The utilization of this site, how- 
ever, presented a problem which re- 
quired the greatest skill and experience 
to solve. The housing of the business 
of a consolidation of three banks in the 
confines of a lot 25x85 feet required an 
arrangement which included every foot 
of available space. 

The unusual construction of the build- 
ing; the utilization of the basement, thus 
obtaining every available inch of space 

















to use on the first floor; the two en- 
trances, giving the public space a large 
added capacity, and the unique features 
of the counterscreen, giving a twelve- 
foot lobby, were all factors in the solu- 
tion of the unusual problems presented 
and make the New Haven Bank highly 
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and heavy packages are cared for by a 
sidewalk power elevator. On the main 
floor are wickets for twelve tellers to 
wait on customers, and desks, with cus- 
tomers’ chairs for six officers, giving the 
bank a capacity for handling a large 
number of transactions daily. A mez- 





VIEW OF MAIN 


THE NEW 


interesting from an architectural stand- 
point. 


& 


THE BUILDING DESCRIBED 


‘HE basement contains facil‘ties for 
safe deposit and storage vaults, 

n and customers’ rooms, ladies’ re- 

‘ rooms and toilets, while trunks 


cou 
tir 





HAVEN BANK, N. 


BANKING ROOM 


B. A.. NEW HAVEN, CONN, 


zanine floor is fitted up to accommodate 
the bookkeepers, transit department, 
stenographers, files, ete., while in front, 
accessible by elevator, is situated a con- 
sultation room for customers. On this 
floor are also a committee room and li- 
brary. On the top floor are arranged 
the large directors’ room, with its com- 
mittee room off, coat room and toilet. 
A lounging room for the clerks is also 
provided on this floor. The vaults are 
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all in the basement, accessible by two 
elevators and two flights of stairs. Here 
the mechanical plant is also installed. 

An interesting feature is the sys- 
tem of air exhaust which allows the 
windows and doors to be and 
the dust kept out, while an ample flow 
of clean pure air, cooled in summer and 
heated in winter, is drawn into the 
building either by the exhausting fan or 
accentuated by an added intake fan pro- 
vided for the purpose. 

The color scheme employed in the 
main banking room is most pleasing. 


closed 
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method and it marks the fourteenth 
bank operation conducted by Hoggson 
Brothers in the city of New Haven 


alone. 
FO 
HISTORY OF THE BANK 
HEIstTorIcaLly the New Haven 


Bank has an interesting back- 
ground, Noah Webster having served as 
director in the days when the bank 
president himself attended to the lock- 
ing up at night and carried the big front 





DIRECTORS’ 


THE NEW 


The combination of pink Tennessee 
marble floor, English-veined Italian 
marble screen, and light tone solid 


bronze with a background of Caen stone 
effect, contrasted by the rich mahogany 
furniture, produces an effect highly 
gratifying to the eye. 

The new building is distinctly co- 
lonial in type, is constructed of Ver- 
mont marble and North Haven brick, 
being in keeping with many of the re- 
markably, handsome public buildings 


recently erected in New Haven. The 
building was designed, built and 


equipped under the Hoggson building 


HAVEN BANK, N. 


ROOM 
B. A.» NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

door key home with him for safekeep- 
ing. It was founded in 1792. 

The officers of the consolidated insti- 
tution are: E. G. Stoddard, president; 
Thomas W. Farnum, Samuel Lloyd and 
Edward E. Mix, vice-presidents; Wil- 
liam G. Redfield, cashier; Charles EF. 
Cornwall and Charles H. Raymond, as 
sistant cashiers. 

& 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


HE condensed statement of the 
condition of the New Haven 
lank, N. B. A., as reported to thi 

















THE NEW HAVEN BANK, N. 


Comptroller at the close of business 
September 2, 1915, was: 


RESOURCES 

Cash and exchanges.......... $493,312.65 
Due from banks and bankers... 1,543,044.96 
Loans and discounts.......... 4,278,958.83 
United States bonds.......... 714,000.00 
Other bonds and stocks....... 852,855.98 
Banking house .............. 359,556.00 

ee 


LIABILITIES 


re 
eee) cy, OO ee Feacmcoe twa 1,200,000.00 
Undivided profits ............ 134,325.42 
COE «6 aracsivsevuneeds 70,700.00 


Deposits Perry Tr ee ee eee 5,006,703.00 








TOR ocicccicesccesscccecesss SACS TIBAD 
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Old National Bank, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan 





P'S NHERE are banks which because 
of their age and their character 
become veritable institutions of 

community—like the churches, 

ls and public buildings. The mem- 
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COMMITTEE ROOM AND LIBRARY ON 





MEZZANINE FLOOR 


B. A., NEW HAVEN, CONN, 


ory of those who constitute the active 
generation of business men of the day 
does not compass a period when they 
did not exist as a vital force in carrying 
forward the work of production, ex- 
change and development. Such banks 
are never thought of otherwise than as 
real component parts of their locality, 
for they have literally grown up with 
it. Every department of production 
and of trade has felt their vivifying in- 
fluence and as a populous and prosper- 
ous city has developed out of a small 
country town, and happy homes have 
multiplied, the banks that have well 
performed their appointed service have 
attained to a position of dignity and 
power—their usefulness fully demon- 
strated and their trustworthiness un- 
shakably established. 

To this class of banks belongs indis- 
putably the Old National Bank of 
Grand Rapids, tor it has from modest 
beginnings quietly and steadily grown 
as its city and community have in- 
creased in population and wealth, until 
it is now a very large institution housed 
in a new and modern banking home of 
its own, and enjoying the absolute con- 
fidence of the people, based upon care- 
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OFFICERS 


OLD NATIONAL BANK, 


ful banking service extending over a 
period of more than sixty-two years. 
Deferring for a time a description of 
this old bank’s new home, let us turn to 
a brief consideration of the institution's 
origin and history. 


& 


ITS BEGINNINGS 


T was along back in 1853 that there 

was established in Grand Rapids a 
banking business from which the pres- 
ent Old National Bank has gradually 
evolved. This was the private bank of 
Daniel Ball & Co., a_ partnership 
formed between Daniel Ball and Har- 
vey J. Hollister. In 1861 this business 
was changed into the private bank of 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Martin L. Sweet & Co., with Mr. Sweet 
as owner and Mr. Hollister cashier, and 
two years later, with the inception of the 
national banking system, this private 
bank was converted into the First Na- 
tional Bank of Grand Rapids, with 
$50,000 capital. Martin L. Sweet was 
president, James M. Barnett, vice- 
president and Harvey J. Hollister, 
cashier. Mr. Sweet had been chiefly in- 
strumental in organizing the bank, and 
contributed one-half the initial capital. 
During the life of the charter the cap- 
ital was gradually increased as the 
business of the bank grew, so that at 
the end of twenty years the capital had 
risen to $400,000. 

In 1883 the Old National Bank 
was organized and assumed the business 
of the First National Bank, the capital 














at that time being $800,000. Solomon 
Withey became president, the other of- 
ficers remaining as before. In 1884 
Mr. Sweet resumed the presidency for 
another ten years. On the renewal of 
the charter in 1903 the surplus and un- 
divided profits had grown to $348,000. 
The officers at that time were: Presi- 
dent, James M. Barnett; vice-presi- 
dents, Willard Barnhart and Harvey J. 





OLD NATIONAL BANK, 


Hollister; cashier, Clay H. Hollister; 
assistant cashier, Frank S. Coleman. 
Following a prudent policy the bank 
gradually accumulated and set aside a 
large surplus fund, which now amounts 
to over $900,000, being considerably in 
excess of the capital. 


co) 
A NEW BUILDING 


TN the fifteen years from 1900 the 
total resources of the bank had risen 
m $3,755,000 to $9,639,000, and the 
lume of transactions had grown to a 
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GRAND RAPIDS, 
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point which not only fully warranted 
the erection of a new building but made 
such a step a positive necessity for the 
accommodation of the enlarged and con- 
stantly increasing business. The site 
chosen was that on which the bank has 
been located from the time of its organ- 
ization. The exterior of the bank, 
which occupies the ground floor of the 
southern unit of the new Pantlind Hotel 





MICH. 


—on ground which the bank owns—is 
of light stone, pierced by lofty windows. 
Its architecture is uniform with that of 
the hotel structure, and it forms the 
base of the tall column of building 
which surveys the city’s heart. It was 
the aim to give to the new building an 
atmosphere of dignity and progress, 
tempered by friendship and co-opera- 
tion. When the projectors of the new 
bank conferred on plans for the inte- 
rior, they insisted unanimously that it 
should have woodwork which would 
typify the mother-industry of Grand 
Rapids, and skilful cabinet-making and 
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fanciful decoration have realized their 
wishes. 

And so, by masters of their art, the 
stability and austerity of stone, the live 
quality of light upon surfaces of warm 
color, and a consummately ingenious 
adaptation of every square foot of 
space to the reauirements of a highly 
specialized business, have been com- 


” im 
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MAIN 


OLD NATIONAL BANK, 


bined to build an office which typifies 
the Old National Bank. 

Especial attention was directed to 
the matter of lighting, and in all the 
great banking room, a hundred feet 
long, there is hardly a corner where 
daylight cannot penetrate. Lofty stone 
columns, the effective use of stone on 
the walls, the ceiling treatment, where 
walnut beams and coffers have been 
painted with a happy Sixteenth-century 
Italian design, and the substitution of 
glass for unsightly grill-work, are all 
elements which reflect light, rather 
than obscuring it. A forced ven- 
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tilation system keeps fresh air constant- 
ly in circulation. And for dark, cheer- 
less days, two black-and-gold chande- 
liers pendant from the ceiling, and the 
light from a fireplace in the north wall 
will counteract the dullness of the 
weather. 

The offices surround the center of the 
banking room. A _ counter-barrier of 


PORBIVTNTE — SBAEEDUIELE! 
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ROOM 


GRAND RAPIDS, 


walnut, traced with a bronzed line, and 
carried to a low cornice by plate glass 
in the departments where protection is 
necessary, travels three sides of the 
room. A desire that the bank’s custom- 
ers shall have every convenience has 
provided a ladies’ room, a men’s room, 
each equipped as a business office, and 
each as comfortable as a library; com- 
mittee rooms, where customers may hold 
private consultations, or meetings of thie 
directors of their own businesses; and 
a library, where complete files of bank 
ing publications and all available in 
formation on finance will be at the cus 
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tomer’s disposal. Like the officers’ 
rooms, these rooms for customers are 
panelled high in walnut, and communi- 
cate directly with the main office. 

Below the main floor a safety deposit 
vault system has been installed. The 
vault chamber is guarded by a round 
door of ten-inch steel, of the type 
known to safe men as “mob-proof.” 
The presence of coupon-rooms and com- 
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counter cages on the main floor, A 
closer acquaintance with the institution, 
and a consequently better co-operation, 
is effected by this system; the customer 
deals always with one teller, and may 
know immediately the status of his ac- 
count. Full typewritten statements of 
account sent to customer 
monthly. 

Space, 


are each 


economy and comfortable 


fl by ) ‘ai 


‘ a 
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mittee-rooms within touch of the safety 
deposit boxes makes a complete unit of 
« new feature of the bank. The entire 
vault system is surrounded by a clear 
orridor, equipped with reflectors, 
aking secret attack impossible. 
The bank’s system of combining the 
ties of the paying and receiving tel- 
rs is now carried out by assigning a 
okkeeper and teller to each alphabet- 
| group of customers. Each pair oc- 


ies one of the light, accessible 


GRAND RAPIDS, 


MICH. 


working conditions in the operating de- 
partment of the bank have unquestion- 
ably been attained. Telephone service 
to all desks saves time; so does an elec- 
tric elevator communicating with the 
vault corridors belowstairs, and with a 
staircase to the transit department on 
the mezzanine floor. The directors’ room 
off the baleony of the mezzanine floor, is 
a sky-lighted chamber paneled to the 
ceiling in oak, so isolated as to be well 
adapted to the deliberative nature of its 
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meetings, and yet overlooking the en- 
tire bank. 

Vaults and storage rooms in the base- 
ment, securely fortified, complete the 
operating equipment. A dining-room, 
locker rooms for both men and women, 
and reading rooms for both make the 


all 
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enjoyed the implicit confidence of the 
public. It has always been the aim of 
the management to render every service 
to the business community compatible 
and conservative methods. 


with safe 


The bank has had a prosperous career 


WT 1H 
at Ht Hi 
Hi 


os 


lt 


CIRCULAR VAULT DOOR 


OLD NATIONAL 


conditions of employment no less fine 
than the equipment of the bank. 

It will thus be seen that the Old Na- 
tional Bank posesses a complete physi- 
cal equipment for the safe and conven- 
ient transaction of its business, and in 
its organization thorough provision has 
been made for all required banking 


service. 
& 
GROWTH AND MANAGEMENT 


T is a matter of special gratification 
to the officers and directors of this 
bank that during its entire history it has 


BANK, 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


largely because its patrons have pros- 
pered, while it realizes with pleasure 
that it has been an important factor in 
their success. The men prominent in 
the bank’s management have been hon- 
ored at home and abroad with evidences 
of confidence, and the bank has by un- 
remitting care in management and a 
genuine desire to render effective and 
helpful service attained an enviable 
reputation for banking strength. 

An idea of the gradual development 
of its busines may be had from the ac- 
companying table: 
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Capital 
Surplus and 


Undivided 
Deposits. Profits. Resources. 
1900. .$2,668,828.11 $241,942.36 $3,755,150.47 
1901.. 3,233,690.93 304,333.01 4,533,173.94 
1902.. 4,080,492.07 318,632.77 5,309,124.84 
1903.. 4,217,960.41 381,488.09 5,799,448.50 
1904.. 4,421,941.03 426,887.35  6,448,828.38 
1906.. 4,856,728.79 521,490.36  6,978,219.15 
1908.. 4,836,199.90 546,298.75 7,030,498.65 
1910.. 5,545,426.82 603,969.24  7,649,396.06 
1912.. 6,149,922.54 726,110.50 8,476,033.04 
1915.. 7,067,283.04 972,449.27 9,639,732.31 





Few banks have been from the first 
more fortunate in the character of their 
management. The sound policies and 
traditions of the early days have been 
maintained and strengthened, with a 
wise adaptation to the enlarged needs of 
modern business. Those who guide the 
operations of the Old National Bank to- 
day are men of experience in the bank- 
ing and business world, as may be seen 
from the following list of officers and 
directors: 

Officers: Willard Barnhart, chairman 
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of the board; Clay H. Hollister, presi- 
dent; William Judson and Carroll F. 
Sweet, vice-presidents ; George F. Mac- 
Kenzie, vice-president and _ cashier; 
Herbert A. Woodruff and Robert Y. 
Speir, assistant cashiers. 

Directors—James F. Barnett, capi- 
talist; Willard Barnhart, chairman of 
the board, president Nelson Matter Fur- 
niture Co.; John Duffy, president 
Grand Rapids Hardware Co.; Benja- 
min S. Hanchett, president Grand Rap- 
ids Railway Co.; Clay H. Hollister, 
president; John C. Holt, vice-president 
and general manager Antrim Iron Co.; 
Frank Jewell, president Clark Iron Co. ; 
William Judson, vice-president Judson 
Grocery Co.; Edward Lowe, capitalist; 
William R. Shelby, director and late 
vice-president Grand Rapids and Indi- 
ana Railroad Co.; William Alden Smith, 
United States Senator; Wilder D. Stev- 
ens, president Foster Stevens & Co.; 
Carroll F. Sweet, vice-president ; Lewis 
H. Withey, president Michigan Trust 
Co. 


my 


Interest on Deposits 


Editor BANKERS’ MaGaziINeE: 


Sir: I wish to call attention to a prac- 
tice followed by banks in Germany of 
paying interest on deposits, which 
might well be adopted in this country. 
The following are the rates of interest 
of a typical German bank of deposit: 

On deposits that may be withdrawn at 
six months’ notice: 144 per cent. below 
the current discount rate of the German 
'mperial Bank, with a minimum, how- 
ever, of 214 per cent. and a maximum of 
feur per cent. 

On deposits at three months’ notice: 
one per cent. below the discount rate of 
‘the Imperial Bank, but not less than 

» per cent. nor more than 314 per 

nt. 

On demand deposits: a fixed rate, 

nerally two per cent. 

This changing rate of interest makes 


the system very elastic. In times of 
cheap money it is not necessary to re- 
duce the rate by a vote of the board of 
directors, nor is it necessary to raise the 
rate in times of high money; the rate 
is always in accord with existing condi- 
tions, and leaves to the bank practically 
always the same margin of profit, be- 
cause the greater proportion of its in- 
vestments is earning a rate of interest 
based on the Imperial Bank’s discount 
rate. 

Interest is paid beginning with the 
day’ succeeding the day of deposit and 
is credited to the account once a year on 
January 1. 

In case a depositor gives less than the 
required notice or no notice at all, the 
bank makes an interest deduction of 
from fifteen to forty-five days. By this 
practice deposits which require a with- 
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drawal notice under rules agreed to by 
the depositor are made available to the 
depositor at any time. 

The manner of figuring the interest, 
although it may seem rather complicat- 
ed, is nevertheless very easy. The writ- 
er’s practical experience enables him to 
assert that clerks with little experience, 
by means of a table brought up to date 
every morning, can compute interest 
after this method practically as quickly 
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as if the rate were the same all the year. 
Why cannot the banks of this country 
adopt the above German system by pay- 
ing a rate governed by the current dis- 
count rate of the Federal Reserve 
Bank? The depositor would then know 
that as soon as financial conditions im- 
proved he would profit by this change 
and receive automatically an increased 
rate of interest. Orto H. Luken. 
New York, Oct. 20. 
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Banking Publicity 





Conducted by 


T. D. MacGREGOR 





Car Card Publicity 
By Victor B. Johnson* 


N view of the fact that street car ad- 
vertising has become a recognized 
medium of great value to the world’s 
largest advertisers, a discussion of its 
possibilities as a medium for bank ad- 
vertising should prove interesting to the 
readers of this magazine. 

It is good policy to add a few facts 
concerning street car cards to your store 
of general advertising knowledge, even 
though you may not find immediate use 
for them. 

Tomorrow or the next day an inter- 
urban trolley line may invade the terri- 
tory served by your institution, and just 
as surely as it does, a salesman for the 
company controlling the advertising 
privileges of that line will call to dis- 
cuss the closing of a contract for dis- 
playing the advertising of the bank you 
represent. What is offered here in the 
way of observations may then prove of 
help to you in deciding upon the terms 
of such a contract. 


Or some reader of this article may be 
called upon at any time to take charge 
of the publicity work for a bank in an- 
other city where street cars have long 
since been used to carry that institu- 
tion’s thrift talks. 

Here is a familiar fact but one that 
bears repetition: Ninety per cent. of the 
adults (logical prospects) of the large 
cities follow a given route every day of 
their lives. They go downtown to busi- 
ness in the morning, back home in the 
evening, out to the theater and_ back 
home again in the street cars. 

Street-car advertising covers the ter- 
ritory and reaches the readers of all 
other mediums. It reaches the newspa- 
per reader, the magazine reader, the 
billboard reader, and even influences the 
foreign-speaking population who can ap 
preciate a picture (in natural colors) of 
your bank building if you choose to use 
it as a part of your card copy. 

It has remained for a New York car 


*For the material upon which this article is bui 
as well as for the illustrations herewith, I am 4 
debted to the Street Railways Advertising Co 
The Author, 
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advertising expert to invent the phrase: 
“Everybody rides, everybody reads.” 
There you have the true basis for siz- 
ing up car advertising—a psychological 
truism that is unanswerable. 

Street-car advertising is the only 
equal space medium. All cards are of 


the same size, 11x21 inches, and no 
advertiser wins over another by his 


All chance that your bank’s ad- 


purse. 
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trated effort to attract new depositors. 
But the people you want to reach out 
for are the laboring classes, the average 
individuals whom it will require more 
than beautifully illustrated folders or 
nicely worded invitations printed in 
newspapers to convert into bank depos- 
itors. 

Constant repetition, continuous rep- 
resentation, does the trick, as many 











“Save for a rainy day. It 
may come any moment.” 
—James J. Hill. 
We pay 4 per cent. 
$1.00 opens an account. 
Open it now— then add to it regularly 


Peoples National Bank 













Satety Sir of all! 
This Bank extends every accom- 
modation to its customers consistent with 
sound banking. 

We offer assistance in every legitifnate 
business enterprise. 


City Bank@ Trust Co. 


Mobile’ $ Million Dollar Bank. 





There's no royal road to wealth. 

You" Me got to save. Deposit a 

eopulie amount every pay day 4 
you won't miss it. 

‘We pay 4% interest on savings accounts. 





HALF A DOZEN CAR CARDS SHOWING THE 


vertisement is going to be “buried” is 
climinated the moment the cards take 
their place in the cars. Do you get pre- 
ferred position in your local newspa- 
pers? How many of your beautifully 
printed booklets and cleverly worded 
rm letters hit home? 
These are some of the highlights of 
nk advertising, against which street 
rs stand out as a medium in brilliant 
ntrast. It is all right, and most 
Ss your duty, to use newspapers, 
‘klets and form letters in a concen- 


POSSIBILITIES IN 






“This man saved.” 
“Vacation means a REAL rest"—no money 
worries — no ~ean’t-afford-the-tare” for hime! 


With a steadily growing sa 




















vings ac- 
count in this bank—the rest is easy! 
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PUBLICITY 


THIS FORM OF 


banks are proving to their satisfaction. 
And where else but in the street cars 
can you get your message before these 
desirable prospects two, three and four 
times in a singlé day, and day after 
day, without rifling the vault to pay the 
bills? 

Undoubtedly the most surprising 
thing that can be related of street-car 
advertising is its trifling cost as com- 
pared with the results obtained. The 
real secret of its economy (if I may 
call it such) is, briefly, this: The com- 
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pany that controls practically every 
street-car line in the country over has 
developed a syndicated bank advertis- 
ing service that is made a part of the 
contract for displaying the advertising 
of one bank in a district. This service, 
compiled by high-priced copy writers 
and artists, surpasses in beauty and hu- 
man interest anything that a local 
printer might devise, even when work- 
ing in conjunction with the bank’s pub- 
licity expert. 

Quite a number of these ideas are re- 
produced here. It is unfortunate that 
they cannot begin to suggest the harmo- 
nious blending of the three, four and 
five colors that enter into the make-up 
of the full-sized cards. 

You will notice that space is left for 
imprinting the bank’s name in color 
across the bottom of the cards. As you 
read the text matter of these cards now 
used by such progressive institutions as 
the Marshall and Ilsley Bank of Mil- 
waukee; the Texas Bank and Trust Co. 
of Galveston; the Commercial National 
Bank of Shreveport; the City Bank 
and Trust Co. of Mobile; the Commer- 
cial National Bank of Columbus, Ohio, 
and scores of others, you feel that the 
ideas they put forth are big and whole- 
some. Note how the copy keeps away 
from anything that savors of “We re- 
spectfully invite your account.” Hu- 
man interest applied in the right way, 
you must admit. 

I think it was the editor of this mag- 
azine who once exclaimed in my pres- 
ence: “Who says that bank advertising 
should be dignified?” Perhaps that 
very morning he had received another 
of those cute little folders inviting his 
account from a bank near his home. At 
any rate, he hit the nail squarely on 
the head that time. 

No one can gainsay the lack of dig- 
nity in this street-car style of copy, but 
it is far from being dry and uninterest- 
ing. And if we are to judge by the re- 
turns the banks mentioned have secured 
through its use, it must be mighty good 
advertising. 

In closing, I wish to say that street- 
car advertising strikes a new note in the 
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financial world and opens avenues of in- 
creased business with no sacrifice of 
that dignity so dear to every banker’s 
heart. 


& 


An Educational Campaign by 
a Los Angeles Bank 


UT in Los Angeles, a city re- 

nowned for the efficiency of its 
bank advertising, as well as for its won- 
derful climate, the German-American 
Trust and Savings Bank has launched 
an educational publicity campaign in 
the daily press that is attracting much 
favorable comment. 

As explained in the first ad which 
appeared, the series was to consist “of 
short articles describing and explaining 
the functions of banks in California.” 
Further explaining the purpose of the 
series, the ad continues: 

“The average person, particularly 
one who does not have occasion for ac- 
tive relations with a bank, is often much 
dissatisfied with his indefinite knowl- 
edge of the HOW, WHAT and WHY 
ot modern banking. 

“Sometimes this feeling is even ex- 
tended to the banking system itself, 
from a natural instinct of unfriendliness 
towards the unfamiliar or unknown. 
This is only one of many excellent rea- 
sons why every one ought to become 
familiar with the workings of a bank. 

“Knowing what a bank is, why it 
exists, and how it operates will produce 
not only an understanding, but also a 
greater appreciation of the valuable 
services rendered by this modern insti- 
tution, and enables us to take advan- 
tage of those services. 

“A bank is an institution legally au- 
thorized to receive and safeguard funds 
on deposit, and to repay such funds to, 
or at the order of the depositor, under 
such conditions as may have been pre- 
viously agreed upon. 

“It exists in response to the demand 
which has been developed for such 
services. Its operations are carried on 
by means of so using the funds de- 
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posited as to produce a revenue which 
will meet the expense of all those op- 
erations. 

“Obviously, these statements are very 
general in their nature. A thorough ex- 
planation, however, will be presented in 
short articles to be printed in later is- 
sues of this paper. All the practical 
processes and activities will be de- 
scribed in detail, beginning with a 
bank’s organization, and extending 








The Third of @ Series of Phort Articies Desrriding 
end Devlaiming (he Functions of Banks tm (ahora 


A BANK is an association of persons legally or- 
ganized as a corporation for the purpose o 
ing a particular kind of business, namely, cat 


conduct- 


Those persons are the stockho! Iders, each of whom has paid 
in a certain camunt to form the bank’s Ma Upon ap- 
plication of these stockhoiders, and when all | require- 
ments have been met, a certificate is aks authorizing the 
transaction of banking business. 

As oer in our previous article, the authorization of 
a “national” bank is secured from the Federal (national) gov- 
ernment; that of a “‘state” bank (commercial, trust or sav- 
ings) is issued by the State. 

In California no institution may conduct or advertise that 
it conducts a banking business un! it possesses authority 
conferred by either state or national pes 

ree kinds of banking are recogn' = Saari, 
savings and trust, The first two differ qo 44 in - 
ed repayable with interest, accordin; 


‘urther encouragement for savings deposits is afforded by the 
provision of the State law, that such deposits are not subject to 
taxation 


Ne the question of Dank organisation, tactoding © 
bject of “Trust” banking 
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ing the mistake of casting a shadow of 
suspicion on banking in general by over- 
emphasizing the safety of this particu- 
lar institution as compared with other 
banks. It is constructive publicity of 
the very best sort. 

To illustrate, it is stated in the ar- 
ticle on “Banking Principles”: “How 
can any bank depositor imagine for a 
moment that his interests are separate 
from those of his banker? The advan- 































One of the important facts to be remembered about 
banks in ee, Be at caeh oe Gene anes Be cnet 
and continuous supervision and control of either the State or 
National Government. 


National banks are conducted under the authorization of 


the Com of at —- . D. C.; State 
banks the State —~ 44 who has one 
office in San Franciseo and 1ae Anges, 93 and whose 
“ are aan by wy California = 


seen that the-receiving and safeguarding 
of funds on o devo i is a service of no sli - —— to any 
active, — ising community. Small, indeed, would be the 
incentive to thrift, economy, and many cher dusiness-like and 
racter-building virtues, if no safe and sure depository ex- 

isted for the protection of funds. 


Highly 
the business of banking, ond icularly fortunate are depositors in 
this State in having the “1 Act.” one of the most complete and 
iptelligent laws ever devised to oe the security = bank deposits. 


Adequately supplemented is this “Act” by strict~eupervision 
and frequent examination the State Severiatendent of Banks, as 
well as by cordial co-operat the i, the bankers a4 
it is no wonter that instances In 


by ~ A: ~~ aaleaiene een foreed to cote ita affairs 4t 0 lous 
to its depositofs. 
Our article eS SE ewan 
7 este ‘oe tegel prov sions for organs 804 Conducting a 








TWO OF A SERIES OF EDUCATIONAL TALKS ON BANKING CONDUCTED BY THE PUBLICITY DEPART- 
MENT OF A LOS ANGELES BANK. THESE ADVERTISEMENTS APPEARED DAILY IN THE LOS 
ANGELES PRESS AND ATTRACTED MUCH FAVORABLE COMMENT 


down to the simplest transactions with 
depositors. 

“Concerning the subject of organi- 
zation, our next article will deal with 
the legal authorization and control of 
banks in California.” 

The bank has lived up to its pros- 
peetus. The ensuing articles take up in 
a thoroughly interesting and popular 
manner the various functions and 
phases of banking in California. The 
eries not only strikes a blow for this 

rticular bank, but does a real service 

banks in general, for the advertise- 

‘nts point out in a clear and forceful 

' the advantages to be derived from 

ing a bank connection without mak- 


D 


tages or disadvantages of both are one; 
yes, even the banker is not more direct- 
ly interested in the successful conduct 
of banking than is the depositor whom 
he represents.” Advertising such as 
this benefits every bank in the commu- 
nity, and at the same time builds up a 
good will towards the bank whence it 
emanated infinitely more valuable than 
eny selfish boast or personal glorifica- 
tion. 

Feeling that there was more or less 
criticism on the part of the public 
questioning the use of banking funds 
and accusing the banks of withholding 
funds from borrowers unnecessarily, the 
regular series is supplemented with 
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number of miscellaneous advertisements 
covering the subject of loans, with such 
headings as “An Applicant for a Bank 
Loan,” “A Bank’s Loanable Funds,” 
“Local or Foreign Investments?” ‘“Pro- 
tecting and Loaning Deposits,” “‘When 
Your Bank Loans Your Money,” ‘The 
Object of a Loan Affects Its Desir- 
ability,” “The Welfare of the Com- 
munity.” 

Space does not admit of our repro- 
ducing the substance of these advertise- 
ments, although all of them are inter- 
esting and worthy of close study. The 
general purpose was to show why a 
bank loans its funds, what precautions 
it must take and why, what funds it 
may loan, ete. This is all done in a 
frank, open and sincere fashion and in 
a way calculated to bring about a bet- 
ter understanding between the public 
and the banks. 

This bank has tackled a big subject 
in a big way and the publicity man who 
is interested in sane, constructive and 
logical advertising will do well to study 
this campaign. 

We reproduce herewith two adver- 
tisements of the series showing the lay- 
out and arrangement of the copy. 


& 


Another Ford Story 


HE advertising manager of the 

Mississippi Valley Trust Co. se- 
cured first use of the list of St. Louis 
Ford owners who received $50 rebate 
checks on the year’s business of the 
Ford Automobile Co. 

The same day the list was received, a 
letter was sent to the names it contained, 
eliminating firms and corporations. The 
letter was as follows: 


Dear Sire—Henry Ford is sending you a 
check for $50 to cover your share of the 
Ford Automobile Company’s profits for a 
year. May we make a suggestion? 

Why not deposit your Ford check in a 
Mississippi Valley Savings Account the day 
you get it?) There it will draw 314 per cent. 
interest, under the protection of a financial 
institution nearly twenty-five years old, with 
over $8,000,000 capital, surplus and_ profits. 
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You can then deposit the money you save 
by running a Ford—putting each dollar to 
work the day you clear it. You can do this 
by mail as easily as in person. 

As time goes on and you get ready to 
invest in real estate or mortgages or bonds 
we have well organized departments to take 
care of your needs in those directions. 

We want you for a customer. 

Respectfully, 
W. G. Lackey, 
Vice-President. 


P. S.—During the month of August we 
are presenting an “Ezyfill” Radiator Cap to 
lord owners who give us business. Don’t 
fail to read the attached. 

The attachment was as follows: 


WITH OUR COMPLIMENTS 


We have arranged for a limited supply 
of the new “Ezyfill” Ford Radiator Caps. 
One of these we will present with our com- 
pliments to every Ford owner who gives 
us new business in any of our departments 
during the month of August. 

The “Ezyfill” sells for $1. It is made of 
solid brass with inside fittings of heavy 
rubber. It opens and closes like a watch 
at the touch of a finger, thus obviating the 
difficulty of untwisting and twisting when- 
ever you want to fill your radiator, and sav- 
ing your fingers, should that radiator be hot. 

There are no strings to this offer, and it 
applies to all our departments and to every 
Ford owner, whether he bought his car yes- 
terday or years ago. 


Mississipr! Varney “reer Company, 
Fourth and Pine. 
Arrangements were made with a 


dealer in automobile accessories to honor 
the Mississippi Valley Trust Co.’s or- 
ders for “Ezyfill” Radiator Caps and 
Ford owners are still getting them 


& 


Thanksgiving Month 
HANKSGIVING DAY is at hand 


again, and as this vear we Amer- 
icans have special reasons for thanks- 
giving if we ever had, bankers can well 
use a special Thanksgiving advertise- 
ment or letter. Of course, the obvious 
thing is to remind people that they can 
have unusual cause for thanksgiving if 
they have money in the bank at this 
season. 




















‘*Baby Accounts”’ 


How a Michigan Bank Got a Lot of 
Them 


HE experience of the Commercial 

Savings Bank of Adrian, Mich., in 
interesting parents of new-born infants 
in saving for them is told by an officer 
of the bank, as follows: 

We started our campaign during our 
gala week festivities in October, 1913, 
giving during that week a_ bank 
account with deposit of $1, together 
with one of our metal banks, to each 
baby in this county not over two years 
of age whose name and address and 
the parents’ names and address were 
given us. This was followed with a 
campaign of four days around Valen- 
tine Day, February, 1914, and again in 
October, 1914, during our second gala 
week, and finally in February of this 
year. As a follow-up system on these 
accounts, we sent them first, a baby’s 
record book, and then one of the Mother 
Goose series, both of which were inex- 
pensive but effective. 
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GIVING THE YOUNGSTERS A LIFT 





We confined the advertising to the 
local newspaper, first running a catch 
ad. to attract attention, and follow- 
ing this later with large explanatory 
ads. of our offer. In this manner we 
have given away 700 accounts and of 
these 700 but seven have been with- 
drawn on account of moving from the 
city or death. The amounts on de- 
posit now average from two or three 
dollars to $150. 

We are highly elated over our suc- 
cess in this affair and feel that we have 
been repaid, especially on account of the 
small number who have withdrawn. 


& 


Comment on Reproductions 


The. Toledo Savings Bank & ‘Trust 
C¢e.—This single colunin is a good idea, 
but if the newspaper’s rules would per- 
mit, it. would have. been made more ef- 
fective to have used the same space in a 
shallow ad. across three columns. Then 
the index finger would have led the eye 
more naturally, as we are used.to read- 
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nan td require argument. Think it over and 
bring your account here uf Service of this kind will 















assures your success in 





Remind Your 3 1 
Husband Z 
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Could You Go to Your H S. O. S. 
idnii ? 4 
Bank at Midnight : Z Save fe) Save 
It in, indeed. 0 big conveninnce- z al 
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‘Vass © oily cx haan by Las Angin Gat dem 3 Not only a wireless signal ‘ 
te patrons thes service—the Hellman Bank 4 ° . . 
Tellon o Z that bring help in time of 0} 
= Zi stress but the signal that te 


meet your needs better 


We render the amal Depart 
mental Servue of the progres 
ve, metropoltkan militubon, 


“SIXTH a0 MAIN- bao 


Cet 2 i- 
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the channels of. life. 









By starting a savings account 
with us. It will draw 5 per cent 
interest and be an anchor to wind- 
ward against the storms of life. 
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Dakota Trust Co. JB 
“On, PERE SE Fa ed - 
“An Institution That Is a Community Necessity” ~ 
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Economy manages— 
Prudence plans— 
Frugality saves— 
—But Thrift of 
earns, plans, as 





manages 
and saves 





SUkTH AND SPRING STREETS 
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No matter what your salary ia, 
ind thie the .galy solution~LEARN TO 
. SAVE MONEY. You must learn thie if you 
succeed and there's me better school 
Bond Department for you than a savings acrownt at the 


The . 
Dexter Herten Moines National 
National Bank A RR Ay 
Seattle, Wash. sosns". eee SS 




















THEY ALL HAVE GOOD POINTS 


ing from left to right and not from the 
bottom up. Also inasmuch as it is prob- 
able that there are more women savings 
depositors than men, perhaps it should 
have been a woman’s hand, and the 
heading, “Husband: Remind Your 
Wife.” 


Hellman Bank—A novel presentation 
of an unusual service. 


Dakota Trust Co.—The signal for 
“Come Quick, Distress,” does not seem 
to be the best one for a financial insti- 
tution to nail to its masthead, but the 
idea has the good quality of not being 
hackneyed at any rate. Typographic- 
ally, the ad. would have been improved 
by the omission of the second “S. O. S.” 


call. Yes, those are nest eggs in the 
border. 


Los Angeles Trust and Savings 
Bank—An advertising manager who was 
“on the job,” and a good way to use a 
suitable newspaper clipping. In the 
second ad. of the same bank we see 
again that the writer is a student, as 
the matter is based on material found 
in “The Savings Bank and Its Practical 
Work,” and also in “The Book of 
Thrift.” The average ad. compositor 
feels that everything must balance and 
be symmetrical, but that is not always 
true from an advertising standpoint. A 
typographical jog such as occurs in this 
last mentioned ad. is a good thing some- 
times. It invites attention. 




















The Dexter Horton National Bank— 
This strikes a new note in investment 
advertising and it rings true. 

Des Moines National Bank—There 
are mighty few salaried people who 
don't have this problem to solve, so we 
opine that this ad. received a lot of at- 
tention in Des Moines. 


7 
How Banks Are Advertising 


Note and Comment on Current 
Financial Advertising. 


6ORINANCIAL SYRACUSE” is an 
attractively gotten up folder ad- 
vertising the First National Bank of 
Syracuse, N. Y., and giving some inter- 
esting facts concerning the city indus- 
trially and commercially. 
(0) 
Miss Jordan, the advertising manager 
of the American National Bank, Rich- 
mond, Va., writes: 
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F The Liberty National Bank 
of NewYork 
cordially invites your inspection 
of its new offices 
Broadway and Cedar Street 


Equitable Building 


AN IMPORTANT EVENT SUITABLY ANNOUNCED 
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Our “Vacation Club” has increased 
to 750 members. People do not seem 
to be as interested in a vacation as 
one might think, but every one nearly 
wants to save for Christmas. You know 
I think that shows to a certain extent 
a spirit of unselfishness on the part of 
the general public. They are willing to 
save to give other people but not to give 
themselves a good time. _From what I can 
understand one or two more banks are 
going to open “Christmas Clubs” next 
year. 

One thing about the depositors we are 
getting in the “Vacation Club” is that 
I believe they are people of more means, 
The majority are taking out the larger 
clubs, which means more to the bank 
than a larger number of small ones. 


O} 


The advantages of having a trust 
company act as custodian are brought 
out clearly in some of the advertising 
matter of the Columbia Trust Co., New 
York. The details of the service are 
summarized as follows: 

Under this service we take your securi- 


ties, issue a receipt for them, list them in 
books of record and lock them in the vault. 





















THIS CHICAGO BANK HAS DISTRIBUTED 70,000 
OF THESE POCKET DIME BANKS IN_ IN- 
CREASING THE BUSINESS OF ITs SAV- 
INGS DEPARTMENT 


We collect your income the day it is due 
and credit .the amount to your checking 
account. : 

This relieves you of all trouble in— 
Making out of Income Tax Certificates. 
2—Collection of coupons. 
3—-Collection of :dividend checks. 
4—Collection of mortgage interest and 

watching tax payments. 
5—Collection of rents and inspection of 

real estate. 
(i—Presentation. and collection of. bonds 
called for redemption. 

Collection of income from any other 
source. 

A small fee is charged for Custodian 
Service. 


~ 
‘ 


(0) 


“Strength, Organization, Service” 
stands out in bold type on the cover of 
a board covered booklet issued by the 
Bankers Trust Co. of New York. Many 
fine etchings, principally views of the 
company’s building and banking quar- 
ters at 16 Wall street, ornament the 
deckle-edged pages. The subject mat- 
ter is a clear exposition of the various 
functions of the institution. 


0) 


During the discussion of the Anglo- 
French loan, many banks who did not 
propose to go into it advertised that fact 
to reassure their depositors. One Cali- 
fornia savings bank called attention to 
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the fact that the law under which it was 
operating would not permit it to invest 
in that way, even if the trustees had any 
inclination to do so. 


(0) 


Many Western banking institutions 
feature their certificates of deposit as 
an investment. The Harrington State 
Bank, of Harrington, Wash., has gotten 
out a booklet entitled “A Safe and 
Profitable Investment,” which tells all 
about its certificates except the interest 
rate. Neither is this mentioned in the 
form letter accompanying the booklet. 
This is like “Hamlet” with Hamlet 
omitted, or like the cub reporter who got 
all the facts about an accident except 
the man’s name. 
© 


A bi-monthly house organ called the 
“Citizen-Bank Bulletin,” is put out by 
The Citizens State Bank of Sheboygan, 
Wis. It is a four-pager, and, because 
of the large Teutonic element in that 
part of the country, two pages are in 
English and two in German, the articles 
being largely the same in both lan- 
guages. This is a good idea. 


® 


That famous literary gem, the “Last 
Will and Testament of Charles Louns- 





The Federal Title & 


Trust Company 


of Beaver Falls 
Will conduct an exhibition of Asters at its 
Banking House, corner of Seventh Avenue 
and Eleventh street, Beaver Falls, Saturday 
September 11th, from 1 P. M. to 6 P. M. 


The Public is Cordially Invited 
Prizes will be given for the best collection 
of Asters grown from the seed recently dis- 
tributed by the company. 











ANNOUNCING A FLOWER SHOW 
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BUFFALO Trust 
COMPANY 
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STRENGTH 


BOOTH OF THE BUFFALO TRUST COMPANY 


AT THE WHOLESALE MERCHANTS EXPOSITION 


RECENTLY HELD IN BUFFALO. THIS BANK WAS RIGHT ON THE SPOT WITH SOME 
INTERESTING ADVERTISING MATTER WHICH IT DISTRIBUTED TO VISITORS 
AT THE EXPOSITION 





bury,” is reproduced by the Spokane 
& Eastern Trust Co., of Spokane, Wash. 
The circular includes a perforated re- 
turn postal addressed to the trust offi- 
cer and containing this request to be 
signed by the sender 

I desire to make use of your free filing 
service offered any resident or property 
owner of Spokane County, whereby my will 
may be filed in a sealed envelope in your 
trust vault, subject to withdrawal only upon 


the surrender of the receipt you issue there- 

for accompanied by my written demand or, 

upon proof of my death, to the party or 

parties whose names are endorsed thereon. 
0} 


‘Where MacGregor sits is the head 
of the table.” This old Scotch proverb 
is used as a text for a trust booklet 
iss) d by the German-American Trust 
an’ Savings Bank of Los Angeles, the 
tit f the brochure being “The Head 
The idea is that every 


ot Table.” 


man is, or should be, master of his own 
estate. “But,” reads the introduction, 
“Some day you will be missing from the 
familiar circle and your chair will be 
vacant. Someone else will be asked to 
occupy your seat. Who will that some- 
one else be to succeed to the manage- 
ment of your affairs?” 

Two other good pieces of advertising 
literature issued by this bank are 
“Banking Explained” and an 8-page 
folder illustrating ‘““A Man’s Accumulat- 
ing Period by Decades.” 

(0) 

“How the Clearing House- Origi- 

nated” is another in the interesting se- 


ries of historical booklets used by the 
First National Bank of Brooklyn. 


(O) 


“How’s Business, and Why?” is the 
interesting title of a commercial bulle- 
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tin issued by the Union National Bank 
of Cleveland. It was printed in 
pamphlet form. 

(0) 


The Tradesmen National Bank of 
Philadelphia has shown in its current 
advertising a keen grasp of that elu- 
sive element known as “popular inter- 
est.” A recent pamphlet entitled “The 
Dollar Credit for Financing Imports” 
explains in a brief, convincing manner 
the rudiments of this very timely topic. 
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let form by the Traverse City State 
Bauk, Traverse City, Mich. 


10) 


The October number of “Service,” is- 
sued monthly by the Mississippi Valley 
Trust Company of St. Louis, is given 
over entirely to the commemoration of 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of that in- 
stitution. The history of the bank and 
a review of its personnel is presented 
in an attractive and interesting manner. 








WORLD-WIDE 











MUNITIONS 


Aided by an institution of seventy years 
commercial banking experience and with 
correspondents in evéry important city on 
the globe the “COUNTRY BANK” 
is enabled to serve its depositors in any bank- 
ing transaction, whether domestic or foreign 


Such INTER-BANK service is 


THE ALLIES 


of the Tradesmens are its two thou- 
sand correspondents located in every 
important city on the globe. There 
is therefore no banking facility which 
we cannot supply. 


In the battle for new accounts this 
bank’s activities are supported by:— 
Seventy years successful campaigning 

Ample Capital and Surplus 
Prompt and Efficient Service 
Two Thousand Correspondents. 





supplied by the 


Tradesmens National Bank 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











Tradesmens National Bank 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ESTABLISHED 1846 


We have the equipment to serve and 
the ability to serve well. 


Tradesmens National Bank 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ESTABLISHED 1846 

















BY APPLYING THE 


THIS BANK HAS PRODUCED 


NOMENCLATURE OF THE WAR 
SOME ADVERTISING 


IN EUROPE TO ITS CURRENT ADVERTISING 
COPY OF WIDE AND POPULAR APPEAL. 





We reproduce elsewhere three adver- 
tisements recently put out by this insti- 
tution which have taken advantage of 
the popular interest in the war to drive 
home a strong talking point in the ter- 
minology of the European conflict. 


(0) 


Another bank to conduct a flower 
show successfully is the Federal Title 
& Trust Co., of Beaver Falls, Pa., which 
had a prize exhibition of asters at its 
banking house on Sept. 11 last. 


® 


Suggestions for bank agricultural ex- 
hibits are issued in illustrated pamph- 


The cover is in colors and in keeping 
with the autumnal season. 


& 
Bank Advertising Exchange 


Those listed herewith are willing to ex- 
change booklets, folders and other adver- 
tising matter issued by them. Subscribers 
can get on this list free of charge. 

Watch for new names and other 
changes. 


F. R. Adams, Will Co. National Bank, Joliet, Il. 
American National Bank, Richmond, Va. 

D. Ansley, care Central Trust Co., San Antonio, 
Texas. 

Carl W. Art, manager publicity department, 
Cnion Trust & Savings Bank, Spokane, Wash. 

A. F. Bader, publicity manager, City National 
Bank, Evansville, Ind. 











Late 
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Deposits of Minneapolis Banks $115,000,000 





Minneapolis is the financial center of the most prosper- 
ous region in the United States. 


It is conceded that agriculture is the basis for the only 
permanent prosperity. 


Minneapolis is the Market Center for the largest crop 
district in the world--- Minnesota, the Dakotas and Montana. 


According to the latest Government Report, these four 
states will produce crops of all grains amounting to 
830,000,000 bushels. Threshing returns indicate that the 
final estimate will be 900,000,000 bushels. 


Minneapolis Commercial Banks, backed in case of need, 
by the Federal Reserve Bank, will finance the crop move- 
ment. They will, without difficulty, finance the greatest 
total crop yield ever produced in the Northwest. 

The wheat crop 1s the largest ever grown in these four 
states and the quality is lly fine. Unt ly, 
the crop of the winter wheat states is very poor. 





This situation gives spring wheat mills a decided ad- 
vantage. 
The amount of spring wheat flour made this crop season 
will be the greatest in the history of the Northwest. 
Minneapolis 1s the greatest Milling Center in the world. 
lore wheat will be ground in Minneapolis this season than 
ver before. 


. Minneapolis Banks fmance the millmg business. 





- orcas 


Minneapolis is one of the largest Terminal Elevator 
Centers in the world. There is storage capacity for 25,- 
000,000 bushels of wheat here, besides great capacity for 
other grain 

Minneapolis terminal elevators will be filled with wheat 
‘this winter. 

Minneapolis Banks finance the grain storage business. 

Minneapolis 1s the most important Primary Wheat 
Market in the world. Yet its facilities will be taxed to the 
fullest this season to handle its share of the bumper crops. 

Financing the movement of crops is one of the most im- 
portant functions of the banks of the United States. 

But a few years ago there was not wealth enough in the 
Northwest to move the crops to market and carry wheat in 
store until needed by the mills. New York and Canadian 
banks were called upon for millions of dollars. 

This season the Minneapolis Commercial Banks and 
the Federal Reserve Bank will supply the necessary funds. 

Business prospects in Minneapolis are the brightest they 
have ever been. As the Financial Center of the Northwest 
all business here should expand and prosper as never before. 

Minneapolis 1s the Market Place and Banking City for 
the Great Northwest, because of the big crops and their ex- 
cellent quality, enjoys advantages possessed by no other 
city. 

The Northwest is the most fortunate region in the world 
today. 


ae LITT 


Minneapolis Clearing House Association Members 





Tew reayy ye eet we 














Northwestern National Bank 

First and Security National Bank 
Hennepin County Savings Bank 

' German-American Bank 

St. Anthony Falls Bank 
Scandinavian-American National Bank 


Deposits in Minneapolis Banks $115,000,000 





CO-OPERATIVE 


©. W. Bailey, cashier, First National Bank, 
larksville, Tenn. 


ADVERTISING 


D. R. Branham, 6252 Leland Way, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Jesse E, Brannen, cashier, First National Bank, 


‘he Bankers Magazine, New York. Westwood, N. 


C. Berger, Marathon County Bank, Wausau, 


Wis. E. M. Baugher, president, The Home Building 
- J. Bevan, cashier, Exchange Bank, Genoa, Ill. Asssociation Co., Newark Ohio. 

, L. Bickford, cashier, First National Bank, ©. W. Beerbower National Exchange 
a, Cal. Roanoke, Va. 


0. Boozer, treasurer, American Trust Co., 


Bank of San “Rafael, San Rafael, Cal. 


H. C. Bollman, assistant cashier, First National 


4’ “sonville, Fla — Collinsville, Okla. 


A. Bradham, cashier, The Commercial & Sav- 
Bank, Sumter, 8. 0. 





T. Brooks, cashier, The Guaranty Trust & 
Savings Bank, Jacksonville, Fila. 
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J. A. Buchanan, Guaranty Trust Co., Lancaster, 
Pa. 
F. B. Bunch, cashier, Merchants & Farmers 
—. Statesville, » & 

C. Burton, vice-president, Penn. National 
oa, Chester, Pa. 
Stephen L. Burwell, vice-president, First Na- 
tional Bank, Jackson, Miss. 
A. Bush, Jr., Ladd & Bush, bankers, Salem, 


Oregon. 
The Citizens Bank & Trust Co., Tampa, Fla. 
Citizens National Bank, Oconto, Wis. 
Commmercial Bank, Midway, Kentucky. 

Allan Conrad, Box 385, Port Huron, Michigan. 
B. S. Cooban, 518 W. 63rd Street, Chicago, Ill. 
H. Reed Copp, assistant advertising manager, 

Old Colony Trust Co., Boston, Mass. 
~ a 8S. Cory, Chehalis National Bank, Chehalis, 

Wash 
David Craig, 

delphia, Pa. 
M. Clarence Crowson, 

High Point, N. C. 
Eugene E. Culbreth, Commercial National Bank, 

Raleigh, N. C. 
Bradley Currey, 


Tradesmens National Bank, Phila- 


cashier, Home Banking Co., 


c/o Fourth & First National 


Bank, Nashville, Tenn. 

H. A. Dalby, Naugatuck Savings Bank, Nau- 
gatuck, Conn. 

Dexter Horton National Bank, Seattle, Wash. 
T. R. Durham, assistant cashier, Chattanooga 
Savings Bank, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Ww, &. assistant cashier, First National 
Bank, Ripon, 
C. Eherspracher, assistant cashier, 


J. 
tional Bank, Shelbyville, Ill. 
A. 


Dysart, 

Wis. 

First Na- 

A. Ekirch, secretary, North Side Savings 

oe. New York City. 
W. Ellsworth, publicity manager, 

rest Co., New York. 

Federal National Bank, Denver, Colo. 

The Franklin Society, 38 Park Row, N. 

E. W. Finch, assistant cashier, Birmingham Trust 

& Savings Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

First National Bank, Lead, S. 


Guaranty 


H. Gavere, asst. cash. of Scandinavian American 
Bank, Grand Forks, N. D. 
B. Gooden, advertising manager, New Neth- 


erland Bank, New York. 
Cc. F. Hamsher, Firet 
Cal. 
Victor F. Hann, manager publicity department, 
The Fifth Avenue Bank, New York City. 
J 


National Bank, Los Gatos, 


W. Hansen, cashier, Citizens State Bank, 


Sheboygan, Wis. 
D. L. Hardee, publicity manager, Wachovia Bank 


& Trust Co., Winston-Salem, N. 

E. A. Hatton, cashier, First National Bank, Del 
Rio, Texas 

John R. ‘Hin, Barnett National Bank, Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 


Jessamine G. Hoagland, publicity manager, Na- 
tional City Bank, Chicago, Il. 
N. M. Hokanson, State Bank of Chicago, Chicago, 


Frank K, Houston, vice-president, Third National 
Bank, St. Louis, Mo. 
L. M. Howard, vice-president, Contineatal Bank 


& Trust Co., Shreveport, . 
Indiana Bldg. & Loan Association, South Bend, Ind. 


Charles D. Jarvis, c/o Savings Bank of Utica, 
New York. 
W. L. Jenkins, Farmers & Mechanics Trust Co., 


West Chester, Pa. 

Theodore Jessup, Woodlawp Trust & Savings Bank, 
1204 E. 63rd Street, Chicago, Ill. 

N. W. Johnston, president, Illinois Trust & Sav- 


ings Bank, Champaign, Ill 
W. P. Jones, assistant cashier, First National 
Bank of Commerce, Hattiesburg, Miss. 
W. R. Kay, Jr., advertising manager, Sacra- 
mento Bank, Sacramento, Cal. 
B. Keller, Jr., assistant cashier, Stroudsburg 


National Bank, Stroudsburg, Pa. 

Grover Keyton, New Farley National Bank, Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 
M. R. Knauft, assistant cashier, Merchants Na- 
tional Bank, St. Paul, Minn. 

George L. Kreeck, treasurer, Farmers State Sav- 
ings Bank & Trust Co., Lawrence, Kans. 


A. T. Kahn, vice-president, Commercial National 
Bank, Shreveport, La. 

Henry M. Lester, National City Bank, New 
Rochelle, N. Y. 
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A. E. Lindhjem, assistant cashier, Scandinavian 
American Nat. Bank, Minneapolis, Minn. 
L. W. Lovell, assistant cashier, The Lovell State 
—,. Monticello, lowa. 

G. MeWilliam, publicity manager, 
Trust & Savings Bank, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Ralph H. Mann, President Gloucester 
Bank, Gloucester, Mass. 
H. Warner Martin, assistant cashier, Lowry Na- 
tional Bank, Atlanta, Ga. 
Charles 8S. Marvel, The First-Second National 
Bank, Akron, Ohio. 
ll 


- B. Matthews, S. 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

J. McDonald, advertising manager, The City 
National Bank, Sulphur Springs, Texas. 
Merchants National Bank, Lawrence, Kansas. 

Frank Merrill, advertising manager, The North- 
western National Bank, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Chas. H. Moore, publicity manager, Spokane & 
Eastern Trust Co., Spokane, Wash. 

Will E. Morris, assistant cashier, 
Merchants Bank, Stockton, Cal. 


Security 


National 


W. Straus & Co., Straus 


Farmers & 


E. R. Mulcock, Commercial National Bank, Syra- 
cuse, N, 

Nebraska State Bank, Ord., Neb. 

Northwestern Trust Co., 'R. P. Sherer, vice- 
president, St. Paul, Minn. 


W. W. Norton, Treas., 
Lakeville, Conn. 

Old State National Bank, Evansville, Ind. 

J. A. Overton, cashier, The National Bank of 
Smithtown Branch, Smithtown Branch, N. Y. 

. B. Parrish, cashier, National Bank of Com- 
merce, Williamson, W. Va 

A. E. Potter, president, Broadway National Bank, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

W. W. Potts, treasurer, 
Trust Co., Beaver Falls, Pa. 
John W. Pratt, Real Estate Officer, The Kennett 
Trust Co., Kennett Square, Pa. 

©. W. Rowley, manager, Canadian Bank of Com- 
merce, Winnipeg, Can. 


Robbins Burrall Trust Co., 


The Federal Title & 


Wm. J. Ruff, cashier, Luzerne County National 
Bank, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
W. W. Russell, cashier, First National Bank, 


White River Junction, Vt. 
George J. Schaller, cashier, Citizens Bank, Stormin 
Lake, lowa. nN 
Almot Schlenker, assistant cashier, First National 
Bank, Brenham, Tex. 

Paul T. Schulze, assistant cashier, 
of La Crosse, La Crosse, Wis. 

E. P. Simpson, Jr., assistant cashier, 
tional Bank, Toccoa, Ga. 

Sioux City Trust & Sav. Bank, Ben W. Frieden, 
eashier, Sioux City, Iowa. 

T. K. Smith, Jr., manager, 


State Bank 
First Na- 


Gimbel Brothers, 


Bankers, New York City. 
J. G. Spangler, cashier, The Mesa City Bank, 
Mesa, Ariz. 


F. E. Stewart, secretary and treasurer, Commercial 
Savings Bank & Trust Co., Toledo, Ohio 
H. Stoner, cashier, The Peoples National Bank, 

Waynesboro, Pa. 

CG. E. Taylor, ‘Ir., president, Wilmington Savings 
& Trust Co., Wilmington, N. 

A. C. Tonsmeire, cashier, City Bank & Trust Co., 
Mobile, Ala. 

Union Trust Co. of D. C©., Washington, D. ©. 
F. H. Williams, assistant treasurer, Albany City 
Savings Institution, Albany, N. Y. 
on W. Wadden, Lake County Bank, Madison, 
. D. 

Wessels Van Blarcom, assistant cashier, Second 
National Bank, Paterson, N. 

Cc. C. Willson, care of Continental & Commercial 
Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago, III. 

Frank A. Zimmerman, Chambersburg Trust Oo., 
Chambersburg, Pa. 

Paul E. Zimmerman, cashier, Oak Park Trust and 
Savings Bank, Oak Park, Ill. 


NEW NAME 


J. W. Groves, Minnesota 


Loan & Trust Co., 


advertising manager, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 











Foreign Banking and Finance 
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SIR EDWARD HULDEN 


European 
THE ANGLO-FRENCH LOAN 


OMMENTING on the _ negotia- 
C tions in connection with the 
Anglo-French loan, the “Bankers 
‘iagazine” of London says: 
Perhaps the most difficult circum- 
unces with which the financial com- 


6 





mission had to contend in their negotia- 
tions in New York was the fact that a 
great deal of very real mistrust of what 
must be termed our business efficiency 
and management on this side had been 
aroused in that nation of practical busi- 
ness men by the manner in which the 
Treasury had allowed the exchange po- 
sition on London to drift before taking 
practical steps to deal with the matter, 
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| Liberty Trust Company 





mn 


= 


8, Place Edouard VII. 


Total Resources Over 


$10,000, 000 | 


PARIS - FRANCE 





and, indeed, there can be no question that 
in this matter of the American exchange 
the Treasury is under a debt of grati- 
tude to the banking community, and 
not least to Sir Edward Holden, for 
having taken up the matter vigorously 
and persuaded the Treasury of the enor- 
mous importance which attached to 
measures of relief being secured. And 
if our forecast should prove correct and 
the financial mission should return hav- 
ing accomplished its object with com- 
plete success, the special thanks of the 
community will undoubtedly be due to 
Sir Edward Holden and Lord Reading 
for the very great services which they 
have performed. We place Sir Edward 
Holden’s name first, not necessarily be- 
cause the services which he has rendered 
are any greater than those which have 
been performed, not only in the present 
instance, but throughout the year of 
crisis, by Lord Reading, but because in 
this matter of the financial mission to 
the States Sir Edward Holden may be 
said to have been a pioneer in bringing 
home to the Treasury the truth of the 
vosition and in infusing the necessary 
energy and determination required to 
handle the situation.” 


o 
BRITISH WAR FINANCE 


NE cannot but wish, says the “Lon- 
don Statist,” that those persons 
who are spending money so freely and 


so gaily at the present time should be 
placed under the necessity of answering 
the questions of how the country’s great 
national expenditures are to be met in 
the absence of private economies, and 
how it will be possible for the country 
to provide for its present adverse for- 
eign trade balance unless everyone con- 
tributes his share by keeping down his 
domestic expenditures to the lowest pos- 
sible level consistent with efficiency. 
Already practically the whole of the war 
lean issued early in July has been ex- 
pended, and in a very short time a fresh 
loan will be needed. The whole of the 
Government’s existing financial resourc- 
es consist of not more than about £75,- 
000,000 still to be received on account 
of war loan, the £50,000,000 about to be 
raised in the United States, and current 
revenue, which may be expected to come 
in at the rate of about £4,000,000 a 
week. Roughly speaking, therefore, the 
funds in hand and the revenue that is 
being received are now only about suffi- 
cient to last not longer than until the 
end of October, and it will soon become 
necessary for bankers to subscribe for 


additional large amounts of Treasury 


bills, while preparations for another 
ereat loan cannot be long delayed. Mr. 
McKenna recently told the country that 
the expenditure in the current year 
would be £1,590,000,000. To this sum, 
however, must be added an expenditure 
of £3,000,000 against capital and the 
repayment of £160,000,000 to the Bank 
of England. Hence the total sum which 
the countrv has to provide in the current 
fiscal vear is no less than £1,753,000,- 
000. Here are the figures: 


Estimated Expenditures Current Fiscal 





Year. 
Expenditure .....2 26.55. £1,589,706,000 
Capital expenditure....... 3,275,000 
Repayment to Bank of 
Bere are ae 160,427,000 
pO eer een £1,753,408,000 


Of this total of £1,753,000,000 the ex- 
penditure up to the end of September 
has been £674,497,000 in respect of in- 
terest and services , £160,427,000 has 
heen repaid to the Bank of England, 
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and other expenditures have amounted 
to £2,474,000—an aggregate expendi- 
ture to date of £837,398,000. The ac- 
tual expenditures for the first six 
months of the year are set out below: 


Actual Expenditures Six Months to 
September 30. 








Per Day. 

June quarter ...... £258,473,000 £2,840,000 

September quarter.. 416,024,000 4,522,000 

re £674,497,000 £3,681,000 
Repaid to Bank of 

EE. aos cas. 160,427,000 —.... ae 
Other expenditures 

ery eae £2,474,000  ~—s...... ss 

Total deficit ..£837,398,000 


This means that if the estimates of 
expenditure are attained the sum that 
will have to be provided in the last six 
months will be no less than £915,000,- 
000, or at the rate of exactly £5,000,- 
000 a day. In the first six months of 
the year the revenue has been £102,- 
867,000, and the net sum borrowed has 
been £716,268,000, leaving a deficiency 
of £19,264,000 to be provided out of the 
cash balance. The manner in which the 
expenditures of the country have been 
financed in the first six months of the 
current fiscal year is shown below: 


Revenue Expenditure and Loans Six Months 
to September 30, 1915. 


a re £837,398,000 

IEE > an tee see 102,867,000 
0 nee ere 734,531,000 

444% War loan.... 528,000,000 

4% War loan...... 35,798,000 

Exchequer bonds .. 242,345 


Treasury bills (net) 176,338,000 











Other advances ... 1,000,000 

ee 741,378,345 

Debt repaid ...... 26,110,000 
Net sum borrowed _." 715,268,000 
Deficiency 19,263,000 


Thus towards meeting total estima- 
ted payments of £1,753,000,000 for the 
current year, £818,000,000 has been 
provided so far, leaving a balance of 
£935,273,000 to be supplied in the sec- 
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ond six months. The calculation is as 


follows: 


Estimated Payment 12 Months to March, 
1915, and sums already received. 


Payment to Sept. 30 £837,398,000 
Last six months... 916,010,000 





Total year .... 
Revenue received... 
Sums already bor- 

rowed 


1,753,408,000 
102,867,000 


715,268,000 





Total sum provided 


first six months... 818,135,000 


Balance to be provided six 
months to March $1, 1915... 


935,273,000 

If the budget estimate of revenue is 
not exceeded, the amount of income that 
will be received in the six months to the 
end of March next will be £202,000,000. 
To this should be added the balance of 
the war loan not yet received. How 
much this will amount to has not been 
publicly stated. Mr. McKenna in- 
formed the House of Commons that sub- 
scriptions to the war loan through the 
Bank of England had amounted to 
£570,000,000, and that substantial sub- 
scriptions had been received through the 
savings banks. But we find from the re- 
turns of savings banks deposits that the 
money needed to meet war loan sub- 
scriptions by depositors was almost en- 
tirely drawn from the deposits of sav- 
ings banks, which between June 12 and 
September 4 were reduced nearly £23,- 
000,000. Inasmuch as the Government 
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has to provide the money for these not greater than the subscriptions 

withdrawals, it is evident that the sub- the Bank of England the sum still to bi 
scriptions for the war loan received received from the war loan is not more 
through the post office must be almost than £42,000,000. If, however, we in- 
entirely disregarded. The diminution in’ clude post office subscriptions, — th 
the deposits of the savings banks since amount to be received may be about 
June is shown below: £75,000,000. To this must now b 


Deposits of Savings Banks. 





1915. Trustee Post Office Total 
A ee nee re ey ae ee £55,118,000 £199,156,000 £254,274,000 
8 eee ee eee RP ee ee 54,607,000 197,512,000 252,119,000 
i Sree ee ey em en me area 50,372,000 181,649,000 232,021,000 
WG OE os oi nina pa Soa aaa acwaseres anes 49,826,000 181,632,000 231,458,000 
Reduction since JUNE... 2 occ. co ccccesccces — 3,292,000 17,524,000 22,816,000 


In view of this reduction in the de- added £48.000,000 net that will come 
posits of the savings banks it is presum- from the American loan and the reve 
able that the total amount to be received nue to be collected in the last six months 
on balance in respect of the war loan is” of the year. ‘The manner in which the 
not a very large one. On the assump- revenue has so far come in is exceeding 
tion that the net amount of the loan was ly encouraging, and we anticipate that 
the estimated income of £305,000,000 
will be exceeded. Should, however, it 
not be exceeded, the amount of revenue 
to be received will be £202,000,000. 
FOUNDED 1844 Thus the total funds in sight to meet 
the payment of £915,000,000 in the next 
G. LAWTON CHILDS & C0., Ltd. six months is £325,000,000, and the de- 


ficiency still to be provided is about 


AMERICAN BANKERS £600,000,000. If the cash balance is 





HAVANA CUBA restored to the amount at which it stood 
Transact a general domestic and foreign bank- = April I last, the deficit to be provid- 
ing business. All banking matters entrusted ed in the current six months is £610.- 
to us handled promptly and with care. 000.000 The calculation is below: 


Estimated Further Borrowings Next Sir 


Special attention paid to collections in 


Havana and all parts of Cuba. Months Still Needed to Cover Budget 


Deficit for Year to March 31, 1915. 


Balance of expenditure to be 








Principal Correspondents provided 6 months to March 
Bh, BPIG, O6 MOTE ..6. 6 ic cr ses £935,273,000 
NEW YORK CITY : Sums in Sight. 
National Bank of Commerce Balance of war loan, say...... 75,000,000 
in New York ee $8,000,000 
LONDON : Revenue to be received........ 2()2,000,000 
Baring Bros. & Co., Limited Total sum in sight.......... 325,000,000 
PARIS: . ee tei ae. 
s remaining = dencl Oo ve pro- 
Morgan, Harjes & Co. vided for ececeeceseseesecese 610,000,000 
BERLIN : 
L. Behrens & Soehne Of course, concludes “The Statist.” 
MADRID : no one doubts that this great sum of 
Garcia, Calamarie y C. money will be obtained by the Govern 








ment in one way or another. But it is 
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the greatest importance that the 


country should recognize the vastness of 


the sum to be raised and should take in 
ecod time the measures necessary for 
providing it. Certainly the extravagant 
expenditures that are still going on, 
teken in conjunction with our enormous 
adverse trade balance and the relatively 
ererous terms which we have had to pay 
for money borrowed from a foreign na- 
tion, should make even the man in the 
street stop to think and debate with him- 
self whether the situation ought not im- 
pose rigorous economy as a duty upon 
every British citizen, whether man or 
woman. 


& 
BANK ABSORBED 


HE banking business of Thomas 

Barnard & Co., Bedford, England, 

been merged with Parr’s Bank 
London. This was one of the few re- 
maining old provincial banks and had 
been doing business since 1799. Its de- 
posits were about £400,000 and capital 
80.000. 


& 
SWEDISH BANKING COMPANIES 


ABOOKL ET entitled “Swedish Bank- 
ing Companies, 1824-1913,” was is- 
sued recently in English tor the San 
Francisco Exposition by the Swedish 
Banks Association. It gives a brief his- 
tory of the development of “enskilda”’ 
or unlimited liability barks and joint- 
stock banks in Sweden, including a brief 
svnopsis of the bank act of June, 1911. 
Special mention is made of the rigid 
method of bank inspection and the thor- 
igh control the board of bank inspec- 

S has. 

The charts in this publication bring 
ut in a striking manner the phenomenal 
nerease in the business of the banks, 
particularly during the last twenty 

ars. Discounted bills increased from 
~20,.536.304 in 1873 to $142,169,980 in 
912. Loans increased from $20,.247,- 

2 to $332,961,324; cash credits, from 
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413,923,136 to $137,480,052; deposits 
at call, from $8,351,952 to $60,958,476; 
deposits at notice, from $32,058,160 to 
$392,494,576 ; capital, from $17,646,192 
to $105.659,804: reserve fund, from $3,- 
364,276 to $69,300,244; total balance 
sheet, from $92,860,392 to $763.294.,- 
284. Deposits per capita of the whole 
Swedish population increased from 
£9.38 in 1873 to $80.40 in 1913. 


co 


UNITED STATES AND ITALY 


HE American Chamber of Com- 

merce in Milan has been studying 
the problem of exchange between the 
United States and Italy. Heretofore, 
even in time of peace, it has been im- 
possible for Italian merchants, however 
good their credit, to get any bank to 
discount a bill of lading for goods 
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shipped to the United States. In mak- 
ing remittances thither they have been 
compelled to employ banks which, car- 
rying no credit balances in New York, 
avail themselves in such operations of 
the indirect and expensive medium of 
London or Paris exchange. 

The finance committee appointed by 
the board of directors has lost no time, 
and negotiations looking to the founda- 
tion of a bank which shall treat directly 
all financial and commercial transac- 
tions between the United States and 
Italy have already reached an advanced 
—in fact, almost a final—stage, and it 
is expected that the project will soon 
assume definite organization. The plan 
is for a specialized institution for purely 
financial and commercial operations, 
making possible direct dealings without 
the assistance of intermediaries, and 


thus doing away with additional 
charges. 
& 
Australasia 


COMMONWEALTH BANK 


HE sixth annual balance-sheet un- 

der date of June 30, shows that 
the Commonwealth Bank has already 
grown to an important position amongst 
the Australian banks, its total resources 
having now reached £16,768,465. De- 
posits in the savings bank department 
are increasing, standing at £7,420,647 
on the date named. 


& 


BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


FTER providing for rebate on bills 

current, for British and Australa- 
sian rates and taxes, and after making 
provision for bad and doubtful debts 
and other contingencies, the net profit 
of the Bank of Australasia for the half- 
year ended April 12 last amounted to 
£208,778. To this sum must be added 
£114,575, brought forward from the 
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previous half-year, making a total of 
£323,353, out of which the directors 
have declared a dividend for the half- 
year at the rate of fourteen per cent. 
per annum, or £2 16s. per share, and a 
bonus at the rate of three per cent. per 
annum, or 12s. per share, together £3 
8s. per share, free of income tax. The 
dividend and bonus will absorb £170,- 
000, and the directors have further ap- 
portioned £40,000 to the reserve fund. 
There will then remain £113,353 4s. 
11d. to be carried forward. 


& 


STATE SAVINGS BANK OF 
VICTORIA 


HE State Savings Bank of Victoria 
has issued a very attractive pam- 
phlet entitled “Savings.” This little 
book presents in a readable manner some 
interesting and valuable information 
about savings and investments and 
points out how the depositor may best 
take advantage of the facilities which 
the bank affords. 
The remarkable progress made by 
the State Savings Bank of Victoria is 
shown by the following figures: 


Amount remaining 


on deposit. 
No. Average 
of open to each 
Year. accounts. Total. depositor 
£ £ s.d. 
1853 2,549 142,655 55 19 4 
1862 13,309 634,884 47 141 
1872 52,479 1,405,738 26 13 0 
1882 122,584 3,121,246 25 93 
1892 313,493 5,983,648 19 19 
1902 410,126 10,131,604 24 14 1 
June 30, 1912 641,736 19,662,465 30 12 9 
Dec. 31, 1914 711,111 *24,166,000 30 19 3 


*Including six months’ interest. 


There are now 126 branches in the 
larger cities, suburbs and towns of Vic- 
toria, and 329 agencies in the smaller 
towns. The 126 branches give all the 
facilities of a head office in every town, 
and represent nine-tenths of the busi- 
ness transacted by the State Savings 
Bank; and so much do the local resi- 
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dents appreciate these facilities, that it 
is intended shortly to convert a large 
number of the 329 agencies into 


branches. 


& 


POSTAL SAVINGS IN NEW 
ZEALAND 


EPOSITS in the post office savings 

banks of New Zealand amounted 
to $92,697,233 at the close of 1914, a 
gain of $6,332,801 for the year. This 
means a per capita saving account of 
very nearly $90. 


& 


Asiatic 
JAPANESE BANK IN AUSTRALIA 


HE Yokohama Specie Bank was, 

according to the Japan ““Advertis- 
er,” to open a branch in Sydney on Aug. 
3 in view of the growing trade rela- 
tions between Japan and Australia. In 
this connection, it is explained, that 
the trade with Australia has in recent 
years steadily increased, the figures for 
i914 being $5,434,000 exports and $7,- 
290,000 imports. This tendency has 
been especially conspicuous since the 
war broke out and from the fact that 
Japanese goods are now quite popular 
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in Australia there is probability of the 
trade increasing. The lack of exchange 
facilities for direct dealing has, how- 
ever, been badly felt. Formerly the 
greater portion of the drafts for import 
have been settled in London, as have 
those for exports with few exceptions. 
This direct exchange has in the past 
caused great inconvenience to the 
Japan-Australian trade. It will now 
be obviated. 


7 


SINO-JAPANESE BANK 


APANESE financial authorities have 
for some time been investigating the 
best means of establishing a Sino- 
Japanese financial organ to meet the 
necessity of developing closer relations 
between the two nations, and it is now 
reported that the authorities have 
drafted a definite plan, obtained the 
consent of the cabinet council, and have 
submitted the same to the consideration 
of prominent bankers and business men. 
The business of the Sino-Japanese 
Bank will include general banking busi- 
ness, loans against the securities of real 
estate, flotation of loans, and the issue 
of bank notes. No details have yet been 
decided upon. 

It was first reported that the capitai 
of the new bank will be 50,000,000 yen 
($24,900,000), but the authorities have 
consented to only 20,000,000 yen ($9,- 
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960,000). It was originally intended 
that the new bank would be a joint- 
steck concern, with Japanese and 
Chinese capital in equal amounts, but 
since such a course may delay the open- 
ing of the bank, it has now been decided 
to open the bank first with Japanese 
capital only and let the Chinese take 
shares afterwards, if they desire to do 
so, and elect directors from among Chi- 
nese shareholders, if they hold sufficient 
shares. 

It has been decided that the Govern- 
ment will guarantee a certain minimum 
dividend for the shares, and will fur- 
ther afford various facilities for the en- 
terprise. 

The shareholders shall, as far as pos- 
sible, be limited to prominent bankers 
and business men, so that the basis of 
the new bank will be sound and strong, 
though, of course, some shares will be 
offered to the public. No details are 
vet definitely settled. 


co 


REDUCTION IN JAPANESE 
DEPOSIT RATES 


APANESE bankers decided on re- 

ducing rates on August 7, as the 
result of discussion in the Tokyo Bank- 
ers’ Association. The new rates are 
four per cent. per annum on fixed de- 
posits, a reduction of one per cent.; 
0.004 per cent. per day on current ac- 
count, a reduction of 0.001 per cent., 
and 0.009 per cent. per day on petty 
accounts, a reduction of 0.001 per cent. 

In Osaka, Kobe, Yokohama, and 
Nageva the same decision was reached. 
All bankers in other cities will follow 
their example. Semi-official banks also 
have, it is reported, decided to follow 
their confreres in Tokyo, though the de- 
cisions they have reached are still in- 
formal. Savings-deposit rates, on the 
other hand, will not be changed, pend- 
ing the change in postal-savings banks’ 
rates. 

This step taken by bankers generally 
is an event which has no parallel in 
the history of banking in Japan. In 


the level of rates, for instance. there j 
no other parallel to be found in the pasi 
fluctuations of money in Japan than in 
the rates adopted by bankers on March 
1, 1910. 


& 
BANKING HOUSES IN JAPAN 


ACCORDING to investigations ther 

were 2,166 banking houses in 
Japan at the end of March last and 
their combined capital was 942,549,265 
yen. Semi-banking houses numbered 
10, their capital amounting to 94,500, 
000 ven. 


oo 
TOKYO CLEARING-HOUSE 


REDIT is shown to have suffered 

from the hard times attendant on 
the war in the past half vear’s report of 
the Tokyo Clearing-House, which cov- 
ers the accounts of 283 banks, inclusive 
of the Bank of Japan, post offices, and 
others. Paper cleared during the past 
half vear is valued at $1,125,480,000 in 
round figures, against $1,137,930,000 
for the same time last vear—a decrease 
of $12,450,000. 

In the number of bills exchanged 
there is a still more disastrous falling 
off reported for every one of the six 
months just concluded, except May. 
The total number comes to 2,208,440. a 
falling off of 74,019 as compared with 
the same time last vear. Even the in 
crease for May is not a real gain, for 
the same month last year saw the house 
closed for two davs on account of the 
death of the late Empress. 


% 
BANK OF JAPAN 


HE Bank of Japan held a general 
meeting on August 21, 1915. The 
chairman presented the report on the 
business for the past half year, and, 
after having it approved by the meeting. 
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recommended the following profit and 
loss account: 


Net profit for the term........ $1,374,621.95 


Brought over from last account 1,029,733.41 


2,404,355.36 








Total 

To be distributed: 
Ordinary dividends at 6 per cent 
per annum 
Reserve 
For depreciation in properties. . 
Bonuses for officers and social 
EXPENSES 2. cece cece cere eecees 
Secondary dividends at 6 
per cent per annum......... 
Carried forward to next account 


560,250.00 
249,000.00 
4,980.00 


$1,174.00 


560,250.00 
948,701.36 


As may be seen in the account just 
quoted, some items were sacrificed to 
maintain the usual rate of dividends in 
spite of the rather poor result of busi- 
ness obtained for the term. Compared 
with the preceding term there is a de- 
crease of $1,992 in bonuses and social 
expenses and of $81,032 in the balance 
carried forward, for example. Perhaps 
because of the high rate of discount 
having been maintained in the teeth of 
the slackening tendency in the money 
market on one hand and of the distur- 
bances attending the war on the other 
there is an all-round falling off in the 
items in the accounts presented. In the 
first place, under the profit head there 
is a decrease of $286,848 in the receipts 
from advances of $70,716 in interest on 
Government bonds, $85,656 in receipts 
from discounting paper, and of varying 
magnitude in all other items, thus bring- 
ing up the total loss in receipts to $343,- 
012. But as the result of retrenching 
expenses and other items under loss 
the net loss in the accounts is 
brought down to $18,571. 


& 


heads 


BANK OF CHINA 


HE Hankow branch of the Bank of 

China has signed a contract for 
e erection of a new bank building in 
‘ankow, to cost $40,000 to $50,000 
old. The architects are Atkinson & 
iallas, Ltd., Hankow, and the material 
to be brick and reinforced concrete. 


72% 
NEW BANK BUILDING 


HE Hongkong and Shanghai Bank- 
ing Corporation is constructing an 
imposing modern bank building adjoin- 
ing the present quarters. The growth of 
the bank has demanded larger quarters, 
and this old and large financial institu- 
tion is not often far behind the local 
demands, and its enlargement is a sound 
mdex to the growth of Hankow. 

The new building is to be of rein- 
forced concrete and to cost 600,000 taels 
($363,000 gold at $0.605), the internal 
fixtures and arrangements will be up to 
date. Hemmings & Berkley are the ar- 
chitects. 


& 
South Africa 


THE BANKING SITUATION 


HE outstanding features of the 

South’ African banking situation 

are increased deposits and note circula- 

tion, and decreased loans, resulting in a 
plethora of funds. 

The statistics of the five banks oper- 
ating in South Africa show marked 
changes during the half year ended 
June 30, 1915. The following table 
summarizes the position within the 
Union as at June and December: 


Dec., 1914. June, 1915. 


Note circulation... $11,487,928 $12,613,980 
Fixed deposits ..... 77,020,448 85,497,913 
Floating deposits .. 95,325,478 109,215,671 
Coin reserves ...... 28,414,647 31,910,268 
Advances, etc. 141,642,913 135,817,246 
Paid-up capital 25,081,382 25,205,283 
Reserve funds ..... 14,365,416 13,535,183 
& 
Latin-America 


FEDERAL RESERVE BANK 
BRANCHES 


N transmitting to the President of 
the United States the proceedings of 
the recent Pan-American Financial 
Conference at Washington, Hon. W. G. 
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McAdoo, Secretary of the Treasury, 
has written a letter to the President con- 
taining the following interesting pro- 
posal: 

“There was unanimous opinion that 
two things are essential to the develop- 
ment of trade and improved relations 
between the Latin-American nations 
and the United States, viz: 

“1. The granting by United States 
bankers and business men of ample 
credits to Latin-America and the prompt 
provision of the necessary organization 
and facilities for this purpose. 

““2. The prompt establishment of 
adequate steamship facilities between 
the leading ports of the United States 
and South America, which the Confer- 
ence, by resolution, declared ‘a vital 
and imperative necessity.’ 

“As to the first of these necessities, 
viz., credits: Central and South Amer- 
ica have, heretofore, relied almost 
wholly on Europe for their financial re- 
quirements. The great war has serious- 
ly disturbed and injured those countries 
by the sudden derangement and with- 
drawal of European credits. United 
States credits must be substituted if the 
orderly development and progress of 
Latin-America is to continue, and if we 
desire to enlarge the trade and financial 
influence of the United States in those 
countries. 

“Manifestly enlightened interest in 
the welfare of our friendly neighbors 
should induce us to extend to them every 
facility that our resources will permit. 
Such a policy will inure to their and our 
advantage. 

“It is nothing short of providential 
that the Federal Reserve system has 
been established. Happily it offers the 
means by which the great objects in 
view can be largely, if not wholly, at- 
tained. The Federal Reserve Act has 
so consolidated and organized our credit 
resources that our bankers are, for the 
first time in our history, able to engage 
in world-wide financial operations. We 
now have the available resources. It is 
merely a question of their intelligent 
use. 

“The first step should be the estab- 
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lishment of the necessary branches or 
agencies in the leading cities of all of 
the countries of South and Central 
America by a bank or banks having the 
necessary resources to take the business 
that is open to them. One of our larg 
est banks has had the enterprise to es- 
tablish branches in some of the largest 
cities in South America, but manifestly 
the resources of a single bank or of sev- 
eral of our largest banks are insufficient 
to meet the demands of the situation as 
it now exists and as it will develop in 
the future. What is needed is the use 
of the consolidated banking power of 
the United States applied through agen- 
cies established in the leading cities of 
Latin-America. 

“The Federal Reserve Act has sup- 
plied the necessary authority, and it 
only remains for the Federal Reserve 
banks, with the approval of the Federal 
Reserve Board, to make practical use 
of that power. Section 14 (paragraph 
e) of said act gives every Federal Re- 
serve bank the right: 

“*To establish accounts with other 
Federal Reserve banks for exchange 
purposes and, with the consent of the 
Federal Reserve Board, to open and 
maintain banking accounts in foreign 
countries, appoint correspondents, and 
establish agencies in such countries 
wheresoever it may deem best for the 
purpose of purchasing, selling, and col- 
lecting bills of exchange, and to buy 
and sell with or without its indorsement, 
through such correspondents or agen- 
cies, bills of exchange arising out of 
actual commercial transactions which 
have not more than ninety days to run 
and which bear the signature of two or 
more responsible parties.’ 

“In addition to these powers, the 
Federal Reserve banks may, ‘under 
rules and regulations prescribed by the 
Federal Reserve Board, purchase and 
sell in the open market, at home or 
abroad, either from or to domestic or 
foreign banks, firms, corporations, or 
individuals, cable transfers and bank- 
ers’ acceptances and bills of exchange 
of the kinds and maturities by this act 
made eligible for rediscount with or 
without the indorsement of a member 
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bank,’ and may ‘deal in gold coin and 
bullion at home or abroad, make loans 
thereon, ete., and ‘buy and sell, at 
home or abroad, bonds and notes of the 
United States, ete. Enlargement of 
these powers would be desirable to in- 
crease the usefulness of foreign agen- 
cies of Federal Reserve banks and it is 
probable that the Congress would grant 
such enlarged powers upon good cause 
shown. 

“The twelve Federal Reserve banks 
could, with the consent of the Federal 
Reserve Board, establish joint agencies 
in each of the countries of Latin- 
America, their interest in such agencies 
to be in proportion to the capital stock 
and surplus of each participating Fed- 
eral Reserve bank. The combined cap- 
ital stock and resources of our Federal 
Reserve banks, utilized in this way for 
the extension and promotion of our for- 
eign commerce, would give them unri- 
valed financial power. They could 
maintain themselves in foreign fields in 
competition with the world and perform 
a service of incalculable value to the 
American people. 

“During the Pan-American Financial 
Conference the suggestion was made by 
some of our leading bankers that the 
national bank act might be amended so 
as to permit a number of the national 
banks to become stockholders in an in- 
dependent bank organized for the pur- 
pose of doing business in foreign coun- 
tries. This plan, even if it were not 
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open to objection, would be manifestly 
inferior to the agency of the combined 
Federal Reserve banks. The Federal 
Reserve banks comprise in their mem- 
bership every national bank in the Uni- 
ted States, as well as a number of our 
leading state banks and trust compa- 
nies. They constitute a financial organ- 
ization of unequaled strength, and their 
operations in foreign countries will be 
for the common benefit of all of the na- 
tional banks, state banks, and trust com- 
panies composing the Federal Reserve 
system. These agencies in foreign coun- 
tries could, in addition to their banking 
business, render a great service to 
American business men and bankers by 
furnishing credit reports and general 
information about trade and finance in 
the various countries in which they op- 
erate. 

“The power of the Federal Reserve 
banks to establish such joint agencies 
in foreign countries, with the consent of 
the Federal Reserve Board, appears to 
be beyond question. The initiative rests 
with the Federal Reserve banks. While 
they can not be compelled to establish 
such agencies, I believe that upon a 
careful study of the situation and with 
the encouragement of the Federal Re- 
serve Board they will be prompted to 
take this important step. 

“The establishment of Federal Re- 
serve agencies will not prevent the mem- 
ber banks from carrying on and enlarg- 
ing the business they are now doing in 
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It is gratifying to 
note that many of our national banks 
and trust companies are showing com- 
mendable enterprise in supplying cred- 
its to Latin-America.” 

[At present the Federal Reserve 
Board has decided not to approve of this 
suggestion. | 


foreign countries. 


& 


CENTRAL AMERICAN 


TIONS 


COLLEC- 


AS a sample of the way some banks 

—though it is hoped a very few— 
handle their Latin-American business, 
the following letter is given from a Cen- 
tral American bank, names being with- 
held for obvious reasons: 


» July 13, 1915. 
The National Bank, New York. 

Dear Sirs: Referring to your favors of 
April Ist and June 24th (in the matter of 
our collection from — & Co. of this city 
for your account, the sum of $25.97) claim- 
ing a difference of 18 cents in your favor, 
we beg to point to the following facts: 

Collections for American manufacturers 
are usually made thirty days after receipt 
of goods by merchant here. In the case of 
Kuropean manufacturers, ninety days and 
more. In your case we succeded in collect- 
ing not only before goods arrived here, but 
before they left New York without mer- 
chant having had a chance to examine mer- 
chandise. In fact, these goods only arrived 
here a few days ago, months after we had 
remitted funds to you. We therefore se- 
cured not only a cash payment, but a pay- 
ment months in advance of receipt of goods. 
Now, American manufacturers generally 
grant a two per cent. discount fer cash 
payments and should give more for collec- 
tion in advance, but nothing was deducted 
from remittance made to you on this score. 

This two per cent. amounts to about 52 
cents. Besides, your clients had the use of 
the money long before they were entitled to 
it, and, therefore, interest accrued is all to 
their credit 

Our bankers in New York charge us one- 
eighth per cent. commission for paying our 
sight drafts drawn against our own funds. 
Now, one-eighth per cent. of our remittance 
of $25.29 is about 5 cents, but we did not 
deduct it from same. 

Our postal expenses connected with this 
collection, including the present letter, are 
over 10 cents, which we did not deduct from 
our remittance either. 

Admitting that we made an error of 18 
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cents in subtracting, our account with you 
stands as follows: 


discount to be 
& Co. for 


2% (no more) 
credited to ——— 


payment in advance.......... 03 
Y%w% acceptance commission 
charged by our New York 


bankers on payment of our 


remittance sight draft for 
Sa ee eee OA 
Postage (two foreign letters)... .10 
67 

Less 18 cents, our error in sub- 
a ee eer errr 1s 
Balance in our favor........... 19 


We also beg to call your attention to the 
expenditure of time, labor, energy, station- 
ery, interest, and 10 cents postage on our 
part and 10 cents on your side, a total of 
20 cents, spent in order to collect 18 cents 
to which you have no right in a country 


5,000 miles away. 
Where, as in Central America, people 
live scattered over a large territory and 


collecting facilities are extremely deficient, 
it is often more difficult to collect $3.00 than 
$3,000. You have to dun people ten times 
before you get results. Our charges hardly 
pay expenses and do not at all compensate 
for the trouble and time involved. 
Very truly yours, 
— —, Manager. 


& 


NEW BANK FOR VENEZUELA 
A NEW bank, to be called Banco 

Commercial, has been established 
at Maracaibo, Venezuela. Although it 
will have a capital of only 400,000 boli 
vars ($77,200), it will probably be of 
great local importance, owing to the fact 
that it will introduce new banking meth- 
ods and that its operations will tend to 
relieve the small borrower from the high 
rates of interest charged by local cap- 
italists, i. e., two to four per cent. per 
month. The shares, 2,000 in number. 
are now being sold. According to the 
prospectus, the Banco Commercial will 
(1) accept deposits of money, corpora 
tion stock, precious stones, etc., draw 
drafts or letters of credit, and remit 
funds; (2) make loans as small as 50 
bolivars ($9.65) on personal guaranties 
or property security at a rate not to ex- 
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ceed one per cent. per month; (3) dis- 
count various kinds of commercial pa- 
per, and (4) open a savings department, 
receiving deposits of 10 bolivars 
$1.93) and up and paying interest on 
omounts of 100 bolivars ($19.30). 
Bank notes to the amount of 800,000 
bolivars ($154,400) will be issued, some 
of which will be of the denomination of 
10 bolivars—another innovation. The 
promoters are Eduardo Leseur and Soto 
Rivera & Co., of Maracaibo. 


7 
BANKS OF VENEZUELA 


HERE is presented herewith a ta- 

ble showing the reserves, deposits 
in accounts current, credits in accounts 
current, cash, cash holdings, advances, 
and discounts of the Bank of Venezuela, 
Caracas, at the close of business June 
30, 1915; of the Bank of Caracas on 
July 31, 1915, and of the Bank of Mar- 
acaibo, of Maracaibo, on July 31, 1915. 
While these three are the only char- 
tered banks in Venezuela maintaining 
numerous branches and agencies 
throughout the republic, many business 
houses engage in the banking business 
to some extent, especially in the sale of 
drafts, but no figures are obtainable as 
to the extent of their activity. The 
amounts given are in United States 


gold: 


bank, at the end of 1914, had in opera- 
tion 120 establishments throughout the 
country. The number of deposit ac- 
counts on December 31, 1913, was 359,- 
622, and by December 31, 1914, the to- 
tal had reached 396,488, a net increase 
for the year of 36,866. 

The deposits on hand in the Caja 
Nacional de Ahorros and its branches 
totaled $57,032,670, Chilean paper cur- 
rency, on December 31, 1913, and $62,- 
327,057 on December 31, 1914, a net 
increase of $5,294,387, Chilean cur- 
rency. 


& 


CATBARIEN-REMEDIOS WATER 
WORKS CO., CUBA. 


HE Caibarien-Remedios Water 
Works Company, of Caibarien, 
Cuba, has appointed as their fiscal fiscal 
agents J. G. White & Company, Inc., 43 
Exchange Place, New York, and award- 
ed contract for the engineering to the 
J. G. White Engineering Corporation, 
of 43 Exchange Place, New York. 
Construction is to be started imme- 
diately, and will probably be completed 
within one vear. It is to be a gravity 
system water supply from a series of 
springs, the main pipe line extending 
from the springs, through Remedios, to 
the city of Caibarien. In all, the sys- 
tem will require approximately thirty- 
Bank of 


Bank of Bank of 


Items. Venezuela, 


June 30, 1915. 


Caracas, 
July 31, 1915. 


Maracaibo, 
July 31, 1915. 


Reserves 


ee Oe ee er ee ee ree $1,140,371 $246,102 $14,028 
Deposits in accounts current........... 3,263,808 683,265 48,628 
Credits in accounts current........... 1,590,675 478,477 217,845 
ere ory er eer reer eer 2,662,669 931,505 161,876 
Ce IID ices orddv nouns ane dh 3,864,727 5,294,306 87,268 
IN 0 cide uddekanacaeseetcneaden 1,624,450 481,225 237,957 
EE ces actin dxciancundewnaetaedete 308,895 82,968 993 


INCREASE IN SAVINGS seven miles of pipe line to properly 
cover the two cities, and the cost of the 
entire development will be between 
$400,000 and $450,000. 

Caibarien is located in the province 
of Santa Clara, on the north coast of 





THE National Savings Bank of 

Chile (Caja Nacional de Ahorros) 
has published data in regard to the in- 
crease in savings in Chile in 1914. This 
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Cuba, and is one of the largest shipping 
ports on the island. 


& 


DUTY ON GOLD 
BULLION 


DECREE of June 15, 1915, im- 
poses an export duty of fifteen per 
cent. ad valorem on all gold bullion of 


EXPORT 


Costa Rican origin. Each gold-mining 
establishment in the country must make 
a monthly report of production and 
must deposit with the Secretary of the 
Treasury bills of exchange sufficient to 
cover export duties, against which such 
duties will be charged. No exportation 
will be allowed until satisfactory depos- 
its have been made. 


ay 


Financial Advertisers Association 


T a meeting of the National Com- 

mission of the Associated Adver- 

tising Clubs held in New York on 
October 16, the application for a Finan- 
cial Advertisers Department was _ ac- 
cepted. This application was presented 
by W. C. D’Arcy of St. Louis, a mem- 
ber of the commission, and the organiza- 
tion will be known as the Financial Ad- 
vertisers Association. 

The movement that led to this organ- 
ization was inaugurated by men con- 
nected with St. Louis financial institu- 
tions, and was first presented in the 
form of a resolution at the Chicago con- 
vention of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs. John Ring, Jr., publicity man- 
ager of the Mercantile Trust Company, 
St. Louis, is chairman of the organiza- 
tion committee. Others taking part in 
promoting the movement were: M. E. 
Holderness, assistant cashier Third Na- 
tional Bank, St. Louis; B. W. Moser, 
secretary St. Louis Union Bank; H. M. 
Morgan, secretary American Trust Com- 
pany, St. Louis, and G. W. Cooke, ad- 
vertising manager First Trust and Sav- 


ings Bank, Chicago. 
& 
STANDARDS OF PRACTICE 


ELIEVING that financial advertis- 
ing is a field in which the highest 
standards of business and advertising 


ethics are and should be maintained, the 
members of the Financial Advertisers 
Association—a department in the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the World 
—subscribe to the following standards 
of practice, to the end that efficiency 
and adherence to these principles may 
be promoted: 


First—To encourage clean and effi- 
cient advertising. 

Second.—To discourage the publica- 
tion by newspapers and periodicals of 
financial advertising that does not meas- 
ure up to the highest standards. 

Third.—To develop among financial 
institutions mutual points of contact 
which will tend to improve their adver- 
tising so that this betterment will be- 
come permanent and nation-wide. 


Fourth.—To encourage by advertis- 
ing the investment through reputable 
financial institutions of the surplus 
moneys of the American people. 


Fifth—To discourage unreliable and 
unsafe investments. 


Sixth—To make financial institu- 
tions realize the value of advertising. 
and, by co-operation, determine the 
most effective means of building busi 
ness, through advertising, in the vari- 
ous departments of a modern financial 
institution. 
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Tue Practica, Work or a Bank. 
By William H. Kniffin, Jr. New 
York: The Bankers Publishing Com- 
pany. (8vo., 610 pp.; price $5.) 

T is the declared aim of this treatise 

on practical banking “to show the 
fundamental principles of money, the 
practical work of a bank in detail, and, 
particularly, credit in its relation to 
banking operations.” 

In recent years the machinery of 
banking has undergone a process of evo- 
lution as the increasing demands of the 
business world have made shorter and 
quicker methods necessary. To give 
these improved methods of doing things 
and at the same time to treat of those 
subjects heretofore handled by other 
authors from a new viewpoint have been 
the author’s aims. He has succeeded 
in this plan, and in the process has put 
together a great fund of solid informa- 
tion about money, bank credits and the 
detailed methods of carrying on the va- 
rious departments of bank work, and 
has made a most readable book. 

The method of treating the 
rious subjects is the author’s own, and 
the result is an interesting and helpful 
treatise, intended to supplement rather 
than to supplant earlier works like those 
of Barrett and Patten. 

Mr. Kniffin is exceptionally qualified 
for the duty he undertook in the prep- 
aration of this volume. He has had 
long banking experience and is at pres- 
ent an active bank officer. To this im- 
portant qualification he unites the tastes 
of a scholar with a fondness for bank- 
ing subjects and unflagging industry. 
“The Practical Work of a Bank” is a 
contribution of sound and permanent 
value to the banking literature of the 
country. 


va- 


Human Nature anp Rariroaps. By 
Ivy L. Lee. Philadelphia: E. S. 
Nash & Co. (price $1). 

R. LEE was formerly executive 
assistant of the Pennsylvania 
tailroad, and his viewpoint is neces- 


sarily that of the railroad man. He pre- 
sents a case on the theory that the 
people have been misled by demagogues 
into an attitude of unthinking hostility 
toward the railroads. This has been 
partly due, he believes, to the indiffer- 
ence of the railroads in setting the 
people right on the question, and a wider 
and more intelligent system of railway 
publicity is favored as a remedy. 

His treatment of the subject is clear, 
good-humored and forceful, and every 
one ought to read what he has to say in 
order to get a fair idea of how the rail- 
roads feel about the public hostility to- 
ward them. 

aa 


INcoME—AN EXAMINATION OF THE RE- 
TURNS FOR SERVICES RENDERED AND 
From Property OWNED IN THE 
Unitep States. By Scott Nearing, 
Ph. D. New York: The MacMillan 
Company. (Price $1.25.) 


I N this volume Prof. Nearing discusses 

two forms of income which he con- 
siders to be essentially different in char- 
acter. These he designates as “‘prop- 
erty income” and “service income.” The 
latter is the income which an individual 
derives from his personal efforts in the 
production of wealth. It is his share in 
the wealth which he produces. Prop- 
erty income, on the other hand, is in- 
come which is derived through virtue of 
ownership, regardless of any actual 
effort on the part of the owner. The 
author believes that the modern eco- 
nomic world is inclined to over-favor 
property income and to under-favor 
service income. In other words, it is 
his opinion that the actual producers of 
wealth do not get their share of the 
wealth which they produce. “An effec- 
tive system of income distribution,” says 
the author, “will recognize service as 
the greatest economic asset; will reward 
service with values that service creates. 
Until those who serve receive a return 
equal to the value of their service, the 
questions of income distribution can 
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never be settled, because until then 
they never can be settled right.” 

Prof. Nearing’s book is both timely 
and significant in the light of present- 
day labor problems and discussions, and 
presents facts which concern every in- 
dividual, whether wage earner, high- 
salaried man or property owner. 


To Att tHE Wortp (Excerpt GeEr- 
maNy). By A. E. Stilwell. London: 
George Allen & Unwin, Ltd. Price 
3/6 net. 


HIS book, written by an American 

financier. is devoted toa consideration 
in all its aspects, of the terrible crisis 
through which the world is now passing. 
It is an appeal to the civilized peoples 
of the world to respect their faith and 
abolish the war-idea. “War is madness,” 


writes Mr. Stilwell, and in his argu- 


ments against it he appeals ‘‘to the 
higher instincts of man, to his religious 
instincts, if he have any, and, on the 
material plane, to his selfish instincts.” 


Mr. Stilwell’s book is an interesting ad- 
dition to the fund of literature which 
the war has evoked. 


How tro Dea, Wirth Human Nature 
iN Business: <A Practical Book on 
Doing Business by Correspondence, 
Advertising and Salesmanship. By 
Sherwin Cody. New York: Funk & 
Wagnalls Company (Price $2 net.) 


N this book Mr. Cody attempts to re- 

duce human nature to a known quan- 
tity. From a careful analysis of the 
human equation he has discovered that 
in nine cases out of ten a given stimulus 
will produce an identical reaction. The 
practical application of this principle 
to business is discussed in detail. Mr. 
Cody illustrates with concrete examples 
how various problems in human nature 
should be dealt with. For example, he 
shows how to collect money by letter, 
how to answer a complaint, how to get 
an answer from an indifferent prospect, 
and many other cases of equal interest. 
That human nature is a huge, vital fac- 
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tor in business is being more and more 
recognized. Mr. Cody handles the sub- 
ject in a thoroughly scholarly and 
scientific manner which should appeal 
to any one who is anxious to keep 
abreast of the progress of commercial 
science. 


History or Tue Savincs Banks Asso- 
CIATION OF THE STATE oF New York. 
By Frederic B. Stevens. New York: 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 


HIS volume gives a concise and 

authentic resume of the work ac- 
complished by The Savings Banks As- 
sociation of the State of New York, 
from its inception in the year 1894 to 
date, a period of twenty vears. The 
mutual or trustee savings bank is an in- 
stitution founded in pure benevolence 
and free from the slightest taint of 
human _ selfishness. An association 
founded for the purpose of furthering 
and promoting the interests of such in- 
stitutions cannot but have an ideality of 
purpose and breadth of vision which are 
reflected in the character and accom- 
plishments of the men of whom it is 
composed. In this book Mr. Stevens 
has selected from the proceedings of the 
association the most interesting and 
valuable matter—matter which consti- 
tutes a compendium of the best thought 
on the savings bank idea during the past 
generation. Mr. Stevens has made a 
notable contribution to savings bank lit- 
erature. 


Tue Book or Turirt: Why and How 

To Save and What To Do With Sav- 
By T. D. MacGregor. New 
Funk & Wagnalls Co. (Price 


ings. 
York: 
$1 net.) 


Not merely saving, but the utiliza- 

tion of savings, constitutes the 
theme of Mr. MacGregor’s “Book of 
Thrift.” Could we thoroughly instill 
the principles he lays down into the 
lives of American children, the future 
of the country would be much more s¢ 
cure than it now is with the undoubted 
tendency to extravagance. The argu- 
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ments and examples to prove the virtue 
of thrift are irrefutable and overwhelm- 
ing. and both as a nation and as indi- 
viduals we should do well to heed them. 
The admonition this book contains 
comes most opportunely, for as a people 
the need of a development of the sav- 
ings habit is now more urgent than ever 
before, for we have got to supply onr- 
selves and some parts of the worlé with 
capital, and this can be done in wo other 
way except through saving. We shall 
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go capital-hungry in the near future un- 
less we severely prune from the tree of 
our national life some of the extrava- 
ganeces which Mr. MacGregor points 
out. 

The admonitory character of this 
work does not render it dull; on the con- 
trary, it is a peculiarly interesting 
work. Its lessons, laid to heart, will 
make better men and women and 
measurably add_ to individual 
national welfare. 


im- 
and 


Transit Managers Discuss Collection Plans 


RANSIT managers of the twelve 
Federal reserve banks held a con- 
ference in Chicago this month for the 
purpose of discussing plans for the ex- 
tension of the check collection system 
now in operation in all of the districts. 
Among those in attendance were: 
C. C. Bullen, acting chief clerk, Federal 
Reserve Bank of Boston; L. H. Hen- 
dricks, assistant cashier, Federal Re- 
serve Bank, New York; F. M. Hardt, 
cashier, Federal Reserve Bank, Phila- 
delphia; M. J. Fleming, auditor Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank, Cleveland; George 
H. Keesee, cashier; C. V. Blackburn, 
transit manager, Federal Reserve Bank, 
tichmond; J. B. Pike, cashier, Federal 
teserve Bank, Atlanta; C. R. McKay, 
deputy governor, Federal Reserve Bank, 
Chicago; O. M. Attebury, transit man- 
iger, Federal Reserve Bank, St. Louis; 
Gray Warren, transit manager, Federal 
Bank, Minneapolis; Jerome 
Thralls, cashier, Federal Reserve Bank, 
Kansas City; Lynn P. Talley, cashier, 
lederal Reserve Bank, Dallas, and 
John Perrin, chairman of board, Fed- 
ral Reserve Bank, San Francisco. 

Up to the present time the check 
collection activities of the reserve banks 
has been limited to intra-district busi- 
ness—that is, the reserve banks are ac- 
epting on deposit checks drawn by one 
nember bank on another member bank, 
vrovided the bank at which the checks 
ire payable is a member of the check 
ollection organization. In addition, the 
eserve banks are receiving for collec- 
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tion, in accordance with a fixed schedule 
of days, checks drawn on other reserve 
banks. 

The adjustment of credits and debits 
between the twelve Federal reserve 
banks is made weekly by telegraph, 
there being in Washington a so-called 
central gold fund which is the basis for 
settlements. The settlements do not re- 
quire the shipment of currency, but are 
limited to mere book entries, the owner- 
ship of part of the gold being shifted 
{rem one reserve bank to another. 

What remains to be done in regard to 
the extension of the check collection fa- 
cilities is an arrangement for clearing 
or collecting items deposited by a mem- 
ber bank in one district which are drawn 
om a member bank of another reserve 
district. When this is done there will be 
a national agency for the clearing of all 
cheeks for all the 7,600 or more mem- 
bers of the Federal reserve system. This 
problem of handling checks and transit 
items has been puzzling bankers for 
some time, but the provisions of the 
Federal Reserve Act providing for the 
collection of checks at par has resulted 
in considerable agitation and has been 
productive of some direct results. Par 
ecllections points are being created all 
through the country as a result of this 
movement and in consequence is being 
worked out by the clearing house along 
lines similar to those put into operation 
recently by the New York Clearing 
House through the establishment of its 
collection department. 








Frank A. Vanperuip 


PRESIDENT NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 
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EASTERN STATES 
New York City 


—At the annual meeting of the New 
York Clearing-House Association, held 
on October 5, Frank A. Vanderlip, pres- 
ident of the National City Bank, was 
elected president, and James S. Alexan- 
der, president National Bank of Com- 
merce, was elected chairman of the 
clearing-house committee, succeeding 
Francis L. Hine, president of the First 
National Bank, and Albert H. Wiggin, 
president of the Chase National Bank, 
respectively. 
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Joseph Byrne, vice-president of the 
Merchants National Bank, was elected 
secretary, succeeding Stuart G. Nelson, 
vice-president of the Seaboard National 
Bank. The following officials were re- 
elected: William Sherer, manager; 
William J. Gilpin, assistant manager, 
and Charles A. Hanna, examiner. 

The other members of the new clear- 
ing-house committee are: Clarence H. 
Kelsey, president Title Guarantee and 
Trust Company; Stephen Baker, presi- 
dent Bank of the Manhattan Compa- 
ny; Gates W. McGarrah, president Me- 
chanics and Metals National Bank, and 
Edward Townsend, president Importers 
and Traders National Bank. 

Following are the principal items in 
the manager’s annual report showing 
the clearing-house transactions for the 
year ended September 30, 1915. 


1915. 1914. 
Exchanges ..$90,842,707,723 $89,760,344,971 
Balances .... 5,340,846,740 5,128,647,302 
Total trans- 
actions . .$96,183,554,464 $94,888,992,273 
Average daily transactions: 
Exchanges .. $299,810,916 
Balances .... 17,626,556 


$296,238.762 

16,926,228 

$3 17,437,473 $313,164,991 

Total transactions since organization of 
Clearing-House (sixty-two years): 

ee. eee $2,599,876,748,777 

Balances 123,137,986,997 


Oe ee 82,723,014,735,775 

—The rapid growth of the Fifth 
Avenue business and shopping section 
has led the Metropolitan Trust Co. to 
establish an uptown office at 716 Fifth 
Avenue for the greater convenience of 
its patrons. This will be opened about 
February 1, 1916. Work has already 
commenced. Above the foundation a 
practically new building is to be erected 
en the site. 

The facade of white Vermont marble 
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UPIOWN OFFICE OF THE METROPOLITAN TRUST COMPANY WHICH WILL BE 
AkouT FEBRUARY 1916 


is of classic design, suggesting dignity The screens are also of this marble, 
and strength. . The interior walls are bronze trimmed. The panelled circular 
wainscoted in panels of Italian Breche plaster ceiling rises twenty-four feet 
opale marble with pilaster treatment. above the marble floor, and the banking 











Bunk Accounting and Filing Equipment 





THE STORAGE FILES THAT FI 


} with the attractive appearance of baked-on Olive 


YOUR records anda fit 
YOUR bank combine 
and lightness 


space-economy, strength, durability 


Green enamel. This check-size unit is only one of the 


Seven sizes of 
Baker-Vawter Steel Storage Units 


In one rigid stack you can place one-<lrawer letter 
units, twolrawer check and deposit-ticket storage 
units, and foursirawer card-units—and they look 
good in stacks 

Order your Storage Units by the stack—# letter units 
#15.00 f.0. b. either factory. Ask for circular No. 
BB1510. 


BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 
Benton Harbor, Mich. Holyoke, Mass. 








room is lighted by a large window on 
Fifth Avenue, and a decorative skylight 
in the ceiling. The bank is lighted ar- 
tificially from the cornice, the sources of 
light being invisible. 

A special feature is the convenient 
ladies’ aleove with access to the tellers. 
A marble and iron stairway leads to 
the large directors’ room on the mez- 
zanine at the rear which is finished with 
seven-foot panelled mahogany wainscot- 
ing with fireplace. 

The acoustics of the building have 
received particular attention and a suc- 
tion ventilating system has been pro- 
vided to insure a constant supply of 
fresh air in the banking room and safe 
deposit vaults. These vaults are in the 
basement, reached by marble staircase 
or electric elevator. They are con- 
structed of three-inch non-drillable steel. 
Electric protection and other modern de- 
vices render these vaults burglar and fire 
proot, 

The Metropolitan Trust Co., whose 
downtown office is at 49 Wall Street, has 
been established thirty-four years. Its 
recent rate of growth is indicated by the 
fact that the deposits have increased al- 
mest exactly 100 per cent during the 
The company possesses 
every facility for transacting a modern 
vanking and trust company business. 
George C. VanTuyl, Jr., ,is the presi- 
dent of the company, Beverly Chew, 
vice-president, and Edwin F. Rorebeck, 
second vice-president. 

Th architects of the new uptown 
Holmes & Winslow, 103 
\venue, New York, a firm that is 


ist vear. 


building are 
Par! 


specializing in bank and office building 
architecture. Edward Corning & Co. 
are the general contractors. 


—Objections made by the Depart- 
ment of Finance of the city of New 
York to the inclusion of the assessed 
valuation of state and national bank 
stock in the equalization upon which the 
states taxes are to be apportioned, have 
been set aside in a formal opinion by 
Attorney-General Woodbury. He has 
held that the State Board of Equaliza- 
tion was within its rights and acted le- 
gally when it included this bank stock 





FOR SALE 


BANK AND SAFE 
DEPOSIT VAULT 


Modern construction. 
Only in use short time. 
Price including deliv- 
ery very low. Write 
for plans and speci- 
fications. 

Vau_t COoNsTRUCTION 
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A South Dakota 
Banker Has Been 
Calling On Us For 
Service For Two 
Years. 


Read this from the 
contract renewal letter: 
“The special service you 
give in preparation of let- 
ters and advertisements to 
meet our peculiar require - 
ments has heen very laud- 
able in our dusiness build- 
ing efforts. 

We consider that yours 
is the best and most com- 
plete service ever offered.” 

Bankers seeking 
complete, productive 
business-building Ser- 
vice should consult us. 


COLLINS 
PUBLICITY SERVICE 


226-240 Columbia Ave. 
PHILADELPBIA, PA. 




















in the equalization recently made. The 
opinion had been requested by State 
Controller Travis and follows a hearing 
given representatives of the New York 
City Department of Finance. 

The assessed valuation of the stock 
affected by this opinion is $485,896,899, 
the larger part of which is in the Bor- 
ough of Manhattan. 


—A controlling interest in the New 
York Produce Exchange Bank has been 
secured by large stockholders of the Me- 
chanics and Metals National Bank. 
The syndicate that acquired the stock 
was headed by Gates W. McGarrah of 
the Mechanics and Metals, and John 
D. Ryan. 

The following letter regarding the 
proposed merger was sent to the stock- 
holders of the Produce Exchange Bank 
under date of October 8: 


“Your officers and directors announce 





Gates W. McGarrau 
PRESIDENT MECHANICS & METALS NATIONAL 
BANK, NEW YORK 


that the following very favorable offer 
has been made by people prominent 
among the stockholders of the Mechan- 
ics and Metals National Bank for the 
stock of this bank at $205 per share. 
It was decided, however, that the stock- 
holders would prefer not to be delayed 
in receiving their usual October divi- 
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A Single Contract and a guaranteed limit 
of cost for a complete building operation. 
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HOGGSON BROTHERS 
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Redmond &.Co. 


33 Pine Street 
New York 


Grant facilities whereby American Banks may 
draw direct drafts on China, Japan and other 
Oriental Countries 


Correspondents of 


Russo-Asiatic Bank, Hong-Kong 
Jordaan & Cie., Paris 
London & South Western Bank, Ltd. 


[London 








Investment Securities 


Finance Corporations, act as Fiscal Agents and underwrite 
entire issues of Securities 
Members New York Stock Exchange 














dend, and that dividend of $4 per share 
was accordingly declared, payable Oc- 
tober 15. Such dividend being paid by 
the bank to the stockholders, the net 
amount to be received from the depos- 
itary, as hereinafter stated, is $201. 

“The terms of this offer are as fol- 
lows: It is conditioned on two-thirds of 
the stock being offered on or before No- 
vember 15, 1915. The stock certificates 
are to be deposited with the Guaranty 
Trust Company, 140 Broadway, for 
which deposit certificates will be issued. 
As soon as two-thirds of the stock is de- 
posited holders of certificates of deposit 
will be notified at once and may present 
their certificates and get the cash for 
their stock at $201 per share. 

“Mr. Parker, who founded the bank, 
has now served it and its stockholders 
for thirty-two years. During that pe- 
riod the value of each share of the stock 
lias steadily increased from $100, the 
mount at which it was originally sub- 
s:ribed, until now he has the satisfac- 
tion of presenting them with an offer 





of over double their original subscrip- 
tion, to wit, $205 per share. Mr. Par- 
ker, after these years of service, desires 
to be relieved of his responsibilities. The 
officers and directors consider this offer 
so advantageous that they have agreed 
to sell their holdings on the above terms 
and they strongly advise the other stock- 
holders to do the same. 

“The purchasers require two-thirds 
of the stock so that they will be in a po- 
sition to take such action as they shall 
desire. 

“Tf it will be a service to any stock- 
holder the bank, on receiving the stock 
certificate duly endorsed, will make the 
deposit of stock and will get the deposit 
certificate for the stockholder.” 


It is understood that while the per- 
sonnel of the board of directors may be 
changed, as Forrest H. Parker, the 
president, desires to retire on account 
of his long service of thirty-two years 
as president, no further change in the 
official staff of the bank or its branches 
is contemplated. 

















The Liberty National Bank 


of New York 
Broadway and Cedar Strect 


On and after October the fourth, The 
Liberty National Bank of New York 
will occupy its new quarters at tho 
corner of Broadway and Cedar Street, 
Equitable Building. 


Capital $1,000,G00.00 


Equitable Building 


Surplus & Profits $3,000,000.00 

















Deposits $55,000,000.00 








The New York Produce Exchange 
Bank and its branches will continue as 
an organization as heretofore, and will 
have the added facilities afforded by an 
affiliation with the Mechanics and Met- 
als National Bank. 

It is within the possibilities that a 
merger may be ultimately effected, in 
which event the business of the New 
York Produce Exchange Bank and its 
branches would be conducted under the 
name of the Mechanics and Metals Na- 
tional Bank. 

It is interesting to note that Mr. Mc- 
Garrah, the president of the Mechanics 
and Metals National Bank, was con- 
nected with the New York Produce Ex- 
change Bank from the time of the or- 
ganization of the latter until the year 
1898. , 

In the event that this merger is car- 
tied out, the Mechanics and Metals will 
be the second national bank in this city 
to maintain branches, the first one hav- 


ing been the Chatham and Phoenix. 





BANK POSITION WANTED 
"THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED AC- 

COUNTANT AND BANKER, thirty- 
three years old, wants position as Cashier, 
Assistant Cashier or Teller in city or 
country bank. Best reference. Address 
P. O. Box 55, Wise, Virginia. 











which recently acquired the Century, 
with its eleven branches. Under the 
national banking law, a national bank 
may not establish branches, but when 
such an institution takes over a state 
bank having branches the law does not 
require the abolition of these branches. 

Some idea of the growth in the busi- 
ness of the Mechanics and Metals may 
be gleaned from the fact that the insti- 
tution’s resources exceed $180,000,000. 
According to its report to the Treasury 
Department, its deposits as of Septem- 
ber 2 reached $155,603,615, of which 
$89.638.053 were individual 
and $65,965,561 bank accounts. 
comparison between the June 23 
September 2 bank calls is interesting. 
the deposits standing at $124,666.435 
June 23, comparing with $155,603,615 
September 2, 


$146.773,432 


accounts 
The 


and 


and ageregate resources 
and 180,297,037, re- 
snectively. The loans and discounts 
Sevtember 2 were $86.589,753; cash 
and due from banks, $66.979.099. and 
combined capital resources, $15,155- 
845, of which $9,155,845 represents 
surplus and undivided profits. The of 
ficial staff is headed by Gates W. Me- 
Garrah, president, while Nicholas F 
Palmer, John McHugh, Frank O. Roe, 
Walter F. Albertsen, Harry H. Pond 
and Samuel S. Campbell are vice-presi 
dents; J. S. House is cashier, and J. 
Robinson, E. W. Davenport and A. M. 
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Directors’ Room, Woronoeco Savings Bank, 
Westheld, Mass. 


Your success in bank- 
ing depends largely upon 
the sufficiency of the data 
upon which you base your 
decision. 


The work of success- 


fully altering or rebuild- 
ing your banking quarters 
depends on the same 
thing— adequate data fof 
similar undertakings. 


This is the service our or- 
ganization can offer—the ex- 
perience based upon our work 
for nearly five hundred other 
banks. 


We are waiting for a word 
from you to send you an out- 
line of the scope of our service. 


May we have the word P 


BANKERS ENGINEERING 
ComMPANY 


NO. 106 EAST 19TH STREET 
NEW YORK 
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Aiken are assistant cashiers; N. Me- 
Lean is manager of the foreign depart- 
ment. 

The New York Produce Exchange 
Bank, which has a capital of $1,000,- 
000, has branches at Columbus avenue 
and 93d street, 38th street and Seventh 
avenue, Broadway and 8s6th street, 
Madison avenue and 60th street, 116th 
street and Third avenue, 103d street 
and First avenue, Manhattan street and 
Amsterdam avenue and 14th street and 
Second avenue. 


—Mr. Raymond E. Jones, who was 
recently appointed one of the New 
York agents of The Royal Bank of 
Canada, entered the service of that in- 
stitution fifteen years ago as junior 
clerk, and has gone from the bottom to 
the top of the ladder. He succeeds Mr. 
Stephen H. Voorhees, who was elected 
a vice-president of The National City 
Bank a short time ago. Mr. Jones was 


Raymonp E. Jones 


RECENTLY APPOINTED NEW YORK AGENT 
ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 
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born in New York, and is well known 
in the younger banking set. 


—The National Bank of Commerce 
has announced the election of J. How- 
ard Ardrey, of Dallas, Tex., to the vice- 
presidency of that institution. Steven- 
son E. Ward, formerly cashier, has also 
been made a vice-president. Paris R. 
Russell, an assistant cashier, has been 
made cashier, and Archibald F. Max- 
well, manager of the credit department, 
kas been appointed an assistant cashier. 

J. Howard Ardrey was born in Dal- 
las, Tex., forty years ago. After grad- 
uating from the University of Texas he 
spent the next few years as a merchant 
and grain buyer. At the age of twenty- 
five he entered the profession of bank- 
ing, with which he has since been unin- 
terruptedly identified. In course of 
time he was elected cashier of the City 
National Bank of Dallas, which is one 
of the strong financial institutions of 
the Southwest, and later he became vice- 











Warp 
VICE-PRESIDENT NATIONAL 
COMMERCE, 


Srevenson E. 
BANK OF 
NEW YORK 


J. Howarp Arprey 
VICE-PRESIDENT NATIONAL BANK OF 
MERCE, NEW YORK 


coM- 


president of that institution. On No- 
vember 1 he is to take up the important 
duties of a vice-president of the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce in New York. 

Upon the organization of the Federal 
Reserve system, Mr. Ardrey was elected 
a member of the Federal Advisory 
Council, representing the Eleventh, or 
Dallas district. He is widely and fa- 
vorably known to the business men and 
bankers of Texas. 

S. E. Ward, who has been promoted 
from cashier to vice-president, is a na- 
tive of Mansfield, O. He is 36 years 
old, and received his education in Mans- 
field, and at the University of Michigan 
at Ann Arbor. 

After leaving college he became ac- 
tively engaged in business in Mansfield. 
In 1912 he resigned the cashiership of 
the Bank of Mansfield to become assist- 
ant cashier of the Bank of Commerce, 
and in October of the same year was 
elected cashier. 

Paris R. Russell, who has been elect- 
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Paris R. Russews 


CASHIER NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE 
NEW YORK 


ed cashier, was born in Franklin, Ten- 
nessee, thirty-two years ago. He spent 
his childhood in Mississippi and his boy- 
hood days in Northern ‘Texas. 


For about two years after graduating 


from high school he was in the cotton 
business in the South. 

In 1901 he entered the Western Na- 
tional Bank in New York as a messen- 
ger, coming to the Bank of Commerce 
upon its consolidation with the Western 
National Bank in 1903. His rise was 
so rapid that within four vears he be- 
came cashier. Now, eight 
years later, he has been elected cashier 
of this great bank. 

Mr. Russell’s father 
known clergyman. 

A. F. Maxwell, the 
cashier, was born and brought up in 
Davenport, Ia., and is 34 years old. 
After graduating from high school he 
entered the service of R. G. Dun & Co. 
in Davenport as a messenger, and by 
the time he was 19 was a full-fledged 


assistant 


was a_well- 


new assistant 


credit reporter for the company. Ailer 
a few vears he left R. G. Dun & Co. to 
go to Cornell College, lowa. He gradu- 
ated in 1905, and went to work in the 
credit department of the Mellon Na- 
tional Bank in Pittsburgh. From 1906 
13 he was assistant treasurer of the 
Pittsburgh Gage & Supply Co., where 
he had charge of credits and collee- 
tions. He was elected a director of the 
Pittsburgh Association of Credit Men 
and during 1911-13 was its vice-presi- 
dent. He came to tho Na Bank 
of Commerce in New York in 1913 to 
take charge of the credit department; 
was elected a director of the Credit 
Men’s Association of New York, and of 
the New York Chapter of the American 
Institute of Banking. He is also a mem- 
ber of the facultv of Columbia Uni- 
versity Extension Course. 


tional 


-It is reported that a controlling in- 
terest in the International Banking 
Corporation has been bought by J. S. 
Bach«. of J. S. Bache & Co., and sold 
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First and Security National 
Bank 


Resources Sixty-five Million Dollars 


Bankers who require the services of a thoroughly progressive 
yet safe and conservative institution will appreciate the ser- 
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to the National City Company, repre- 
senting the investing interests of the 
National City Bank. 

The International Banking Corpora- 
tion operates under a Connecticut char- 
ter, and is the owner of the Inter- 
national Bank, a subsidiary, which is 
chartered under the laws of the State 
of New York. Under the New York 
State Banking law foreign corporations 
are not permitted to receive deposits in 
this state, and it was for the purpose 
of being in a position to do a New York 
business that the bank was organized. 

The International Banking Corpora- 
tion operates branches in Bombay, Cal- 
cutta, Canton, Cebu, Colon, Hankow, 
Hong Kong, Kobe, London, Manila, 
Panama, Pekin, San Francisco, Shang- 
hai, Singapore and Yokohama. 

It has a capital of $3,250,000, and its 
surplus and undivided profits amount to 
$4,200,000. According to the last pub- 
lished statement, its deposits are in ex- 
cess of $22,000,000. 

H. T. S. Green is president and gen- 
eral manager of the International Bank- 
ing Corporation, and John Hubbard is 
vice-president and treasurer. 

Following are the directors of the cor- 
poration: Charles B. Alexander, Jules S. 
Bache, Guy Cary, Haley Fiske, Frank 
P. Frazier, H. T. S. Green, Lionel Hag- 
enaers, John R. Hegeman, William G. 
Henshaw, Erskine Hewitt, William T. 
Hincks, Colgate Hoyt, John Hubbard, 
Minor C. Keith, Henry P. McIntosh, 
George H. Macy, Pierre Mali, William 
Barclay Parsons, William Salomon, Wil- 
liam Shillaber, Hermann Sie!cken, Val- 
entine P. Snyder and James Gilbert 
White. 

As the National City Bank already 
has several branches in South America 
and Cuba, it is surmised that eventu- 
ally the International Banking Corpora- 
tion may be nationalized and incorpor- 
ated as a part of th» National City Bank 
system. 


—Charles F. Minor, manager of the 
Bronx branch of the Columbia Trust 
Company, has been elected a vice-presi- 
dent of that institution with headquar- 
ters in the Bronx. Fred Berry, assist- 


ant manager of the branch, will suc- 
ceed Mr. Minor as manager. 

Mr. Minor began his banking career 
in the employ of the Knickerbocker 
Trust Company in 1899. In 1900 he 
was made assistant cashier of the Wash- 
ington Bank and when this institution 
was taken over in 1903 as the Bronx 
branch of the Knickerbocker Trust 
Company he was made its assistant 


Cuartes F. Mrxor 
RECENTLY ELECTED VICE-PRESIDETT OF THE 
COLUMBIA TRUST CO., NEW YORK 


manager. In 1911 he was advanced to 
manager. 

Mr. Minor is a progressive type of 
young banker and his painstaking meth- 
ods and genial personality have won 
for him the hearty good will and moral 
support of the representative business 
men of Harlem and the Bronx. He 
was president of the New York Chap- 
ter, American Institute of Banking, 
1909-1910, and is a member of many 
clubs and civic organizations. 
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—The Fifth Avenue Bank, whose ex- 
istence has been contemporaneous with 
the wonderful development of the thor- 
oughfare from which it took its name, 
celebrated its fortieth anniversary last 
month by the issuance of an illustrated 
history of what many people are pleased 
to call the most famous street in Amer- 
ica. The book is richly supplied with 
modern photographs and rare prints, 
and contains a great amount of infor- 
mation not available elsewhere. 

The Fifth Avenue Bank was organ- 
ized in 1875 in what was then a residen- 
tial district, at the northwest corner of 
Forty-fourth street and Fifth avenue. 
It was the first bank of deposit and dis- 
count in the Forty-second street district 
of the city. From the beginning the 
bank attracted the uptown residents it 
was primarily designed to serve. To 
this day many of its original depositors, 
their families and descendants, have 
continued relations begun forty years 
ago. 

The bank has capital stock of $100,- 


000, surplus and earnings of $2,254,- 
017, and deposits of $16,768,432. A. S. 
Frissell is president, B. H. Fancher 
and Theodore Hetzler, vice-presidents, 
and Gardner Wetherbee, A. S. Frissell, 
John D. Crimmins, James G. Cannon, 
T. S. Van Volkenburgh, W. H. Porter, 
B. H. Fancher, Henry R. Ickelheimer, 
Howard C. Smith, Cornelius N. Bliss, 
and Alfred E. Marling, directors. 

On account of the many officers of 
other banks who gained their experience 
with the Fifth Avenue Bank it has be- 
come widely known as a “school for 
bankers.” The location of the bank in 
the, fashionable shopping district has 
brought a large number of women de- 
positors. The institution is further- 
more notable as one of the exceptionally 
profitable banks of the country. 


—The Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York has appointed George Wes- 
ton as an additional assistant to Vice- 
President Max May in the management 
of their foreign business. Mr. Weston 
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Resources 


$11,000,000.00 


If intelligent hand- 
ling of items and low 
rates appeal to you 
send us your Buffalo 
business 


THE 


PEOPLES 
BANK 


BUFFALO 


Try our Service 


and you will be entirely 
satisfied 


A. D. BISSELL, President 
Cc. R. HUNTLEY, Vice-Pres. 
E. H. HUTCHINSON, Vice-Pres. 
E. J. NEWELL, Vice-Pres. 
HOWARD BISSELL, Cashier 
Cc. G. FEIL, Asst. Cashier 
A. J. ALLARD, Asst. Cashier 
G. H. BANGERT, Asst. Cashier 





will have charge, of the general orga-.- 
ization of that branch of the company s 
activities, and will be known as manage: 
of the foreign department. 

Mr. Weston comes from the American 
Express Company, where for a number 
of years he has had supervision of their 
financial business in the eastern depart- 
ment, covering the Eastern States and 
the Dominion of Canada. He was iden- 
tified almost from its inception with the 
organization and development of the 














Grorcre Weston 


MANAGER FOREIGN DEPARTMENT GUARANTY 
TRUST CO. OF NEW YORK, 140 BROAD- 
WAY, NEW YORK CITY 


foreign exchange business of the Ameri- 
can Express Company, and thus has 
had wide experience in international ex- 
change operations. 

Mr. Weston is a native of Ohio and 
received his early education in that 
state. This was later supplemented by 
special courses at Pratt Institute, 
Brooklyn. He entered the service of 
the American Express Company in 
1892 as junior clerk, and successively 
filled practically all positions in the 
financial and foreign exchange depart- 
ment of the company. In 1910 he was 
chosen to organize and develop that 
branch of the company’s business in the 
newly-created Pacific division, with 
headquarters at Portland, Ore., and in 
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1912 returned to } ew York to assume 
charge of the company’s financial busi- 
ness in Europe. Mr. Weston has trav- 
eled extensively and has an unusually 
wide acquaintance among the bankers 
of the United States. 


—Deposits of the Chase National 
Bank passed the $200,000,000 mark for 
the first time on record, as revealed by 
the Comptroller’s report as of Septem- 
ber 2. The statement shows total de- 
posits of over $201,000,000, an increase 
of about $30,000,000 since June 23. 


—The first annual election of direc- 
tors for the Federal Reserve Bank for 
this district is to be called on Novem- 
ber 16. The three men who retire are 
Messrs. Locke, Palmer and Peabody, 
members of the three different classes 
of directors. 


—F. T. Martin has been promoted 
from the cashiership to the vice-presi- 
dency of the Corn Exchange Bank of 
New York and is succeeded by Edward 
S. Malmar in the cashiership. 


—Henry R. Carse has resigned as 
vice-president of the Hanover National 
Bank to become president of the Subma- 
rine Boat Company. 


—Report of condition made by the 
Bankers Trust Co. as of September 25 
shows deposits of more than $213,000,- 


000. This is the first time that the 
statement of the company has shown 
deposits as high as $200,000,000 at a 
time of the Banking Department’s call, 
although the deposits actually passed 
that mark some time previous to the last 
call, There are three other institutions 
only in New York city having more than 
$200,000,000 deposits, namely, the Na- 
tional City Bank, the Guaranty Trust 
Co. and the Chase National Bank. 


—At a recent meeting of the board of 
directors of the National City Bank, 
W. S. Kies was elected a vice-president. 
Mr. Kies has been with the bank for the 
past two years in charge of the foreign 
trade department. He is a lawyer by 
profession and was formerly general 
counsel for the Western Indiana Rail- 
road Co., and connected with the legal 
department of the Chicago & North- 
western Railroad Co. 


—The Columbia Trust Co. recently 
declared an extra dividend of two per 
cent., in addition to the regular quarter- 
ly disbursement of five per cent. 


& 
Philadelphia 


—The Market Street Title and Trust 
Co. has declared an extra dividend of 
ten per cent. besides its regular semi- 
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Kings County Trust Company 
City of New York, Borough of Brooklyn 
Capital $500,000 Surplus $2,000,000 Undivided Profits $550,000 


OFFICERS 
JULIAN D. FAIRCHILD, President 


JULIAN P. FAIRCHILD, 
WILLIAM HARKNESS, 
D. W. MeWILLIAMS, 
WILLIAM J. WASON, JR., 


ACCOUNTS INVITED. 


Vice-Presidents 


A," 


THOMAS BLAKE, Secretary 

HOWARD D. JOOST, Assistant Secretary 
J. NORMAN CARPENTER, Trust Officer 
GEORGE V. BROWER, Counsel 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 























Planters National Bank 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Capital - - $300,000 
Surplus & Profits $1,625,000 
Total Resources $8,000,000 


RICHARD H. SMITH 
President 
J. J. MONTAGUE 
Vice-President 
R. LATIMER GORDON 
Vice-President 
CONWAY H. GORDON 
Cashier 
D. V. MORTON 


Assistant Cashier 
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annual dividend of three per cent., bot! 
payable November 1 on stock of record 
October 15. Coincidently the directors 
issued a call for the payment of $5 per 
share on the capital stock, bringing this 
stock to $30 paid in, par being $50 
The surplus account was _ increased 
$25,000 to $150,000. 


—The Philadelphia Chapter of the 
A. I. B. has outlined the following pro- 
gram for November: 


November 1—Debate Section, Chap- 
ter room, 8 p. m. 

November 3—Class in Business Eng- 
lish, Chapter room, 7:30 p. m. 

November 4—Negotiable Instruments 
Class, Mercantile Library building, 7:30 
p. m. 

November 5—Chapter Meeting. 

November 8—Post-Graduate Forum, 
Chapter room, 7:30 p. m. 

November 9—Commercial Law Class, 
Mercantile Library building, 7:30 p. m. 

November 10—Class in Business Eng- 
lish, Chapter room, 7:30 p. m. 

November 11—Negotiable Instru- 
ments Class, Mercantile Library build- 
ing, 7:30 p. m. 

November 15—Debate Section, 
Chapter room, 8 p. m. 

November 16—Commercial = L: 
Class, Mercantile Library building, 7: 
p. m. 

November 17—Class in Business Eng- 
lish, Chapter room, 7:30 p. m. 

November 18—Negotiable Instru- 
ments Class, Mercantile Library build- 
ing, 7:30 p. m. 

November 19—Members’ Night, 
Griffith Hall, 8:15 p. m. 

November 22— Post-Graduate Forum, 
Chapter room, 7:30 p. m. 

November 23—Commercial Law 
Class, Mercantile Library building, 7:30 
p. m. 

November 24—Class in Business Eng- 
lish, Chapter room, 7:30 p. m. 

November 30—Commercial Law 
Class, Mercantile Library building, 7:30 
p- m. 


uw 
:30 


—The Philadelphia National Bank, 
at the close of business October 1, had 
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established a new high record for the 
amount of resources of any national 
bank in Pennsylvania. The total was 
$100,865,000, this being the first time 
that the $100,000,000 mark had been 
passed. The total deposits were $88,- 
850,000, which is also believed to be a 
high record. 


—The Corn Exchange National 
Bank of Philadelphia in a recent issue 
of its monthly publication, “The Ad- 
vance,” draws up the following interest- 
ing balance sheet of trade factors: 

CURRENT 
DEBIT ITEMS 

Railway Receiverships. 

Railway Income Unsatisfactory. 

Railway Improvements Below Normal. 

Dyestuffs Shortage. 

Labor Troubles Increasing. 

Hostile Business Laws. 

CREDIT ITEMS 
Record Grain Crop. 
Record Foreign Trade Balance. 
Money Abundant. 
Failures Decreasing. 
Steel Business at Capacity. 
Pig Iron Strong. 
Less Idle Freight Cars. 
Solution of Foreign Exchange Problem. 
FUTURE 
DEBIT ITEMS 

Low Tariff Menace. 

Danger of Overexpansion and _ inflation. 
CREDIT ITEMS 


Probable Lull in Anti-Business Legisla- 
tion. 
Larger Foreign Markets. 


—Since October 1, 1914, four of the 
principal savings institutions of Phila- 
delphia report a gain of nearly $6,000,- 
000 in deposits and a substantial in- 
erease in the number of depositors. 


-Reports by Philadelphia banks re- 
cently made to the Comptroller show a 
remarkable advance in the amount of 
investments held. The total stood at 
$50,905,275 against $28,617,000 in the 
nearest corresponding period a year ago. 
This expansion has been caused by a de- 
sire on the part of the banks to em- 
ploy their surplus funds. The bulk of 


the increase represents investments in 
short term equipment and other securi- 
ties. 

The figures also revealed record 
breaking deposits of $379,194,000, or an 
increase of $44,123,900 over September 
figures twelve months ago. Meantime, 
cash reserves mounted up from $75,- 
754,000 to $103,494,000, while loans 
increased $15,144,000, the aggregate 
being $251,364,000. 


—tThe steady deposit growth of the 
Corn Exchange National Bank of Phila- 
delphia is strikingly demonstrated by 
the following table, showing growth of 
deposits from 1900 to 1915: 


September 5, 1900.............. $11,471,000 
PI BE BES so SoN0¥ ovens 15,480,000 
September 1, 1910.............. 20,505,001 
September 4, 1912.............. 23,967,000 
September 12, 1914............. 25,116,000 
September 2, 1915............. 29,639,841 
TT SUE os 56s sdecasceewn 31,130,000 


Pittsburgh 


—The People’s National Bank of 
Pittsburgh in its October business let- 
ter remarks on the appreciable increase 
in the daily average exchanges of the 
Pittsburgh Clearing-House. Payrolls 
for the district are said to be up to the 
maximum of record and retail trade is 
reported as unusually brisk. In the 
steel industry further advances in prices 
of finished products are reported. Con- 
fidence is expressed in the maintenance 
of a maximum volume of output. Ex- 
port iron and steel business is reported 
to be larger than ever before. The coal 
trade is in better shape than at any 
previous time in more than a year, pro- 
ducers being much less anxious than 
consumers to contract ahead on present 
prices. Another indication of business 
improvement is the unusually favorable 
report of the Philadelphia Company 
which supplies gas, electricity and rapid 
transit service to a large section of the 
Pittsburgh district. 

Local financial conditions are said to 

















The First National Bank 


of Saint Paul 


Oldest Bank in Minnesota 


Capital and Surplus $5,000,000 
Deposits over $45,000,000 
Resources over $50,000,000 











continue favorable, a moderate improve- 
ment in the demand for money being 
noted. 


—Recent statements of national and 
state banks and trust companies showed 
aggregate deposits of a little more than 
$443,000,000 in the institutions of the 
city proper, an increase of $12,500,000 
over the June returns and of $40,000,- 
000 over the the nearest corresponding 
date a year ago, or about ten per cent. 


& 


—Work is about to be started on a 
new individual bank building for the 
Nassau County Trust Company, of 
Mineola, Long Island, to cost in the 
neighborhood of $72,500. The contract 
has been awarded Hoggson Bros., of 
New York, and the work will be done 
under the Hoggson building method, a 
single contract for the structure com- 
plete, with the cost guaranteed. H. Van 
Buren Magonigle is the architect. 


The building will follow the Floren- 
tine style of architecture, and is to be 
constructed of rug-faced tapestry brick, 
with terra cotta base and trimmings. It 
will be occupied jointly by the Nassau 
County Trust Co., and the Nassau- 
Suffolk Bond and Mortgage Guarantee 
Co., two institutions which are closely 
affiliated. 

The Nassau County Trust Co. was 
established in 1910, and its growth has 
been rapid. The officers of the institu- 
tion are: George S. Emory, president; 
E. L. Frost and John A. Albertson, 
vice-presidents, and John O. Bergen, 
secretary. The president and _vice- 
presidents of the bank, together with 
Frederick C. Hicks and E. F. Post, con- 
stitute the building committee. 


—Albany Chapter of the American 
Institute of Banking is planning for an 
unusually busy winter. Regular meet- 
ings will be held as usual on the third 
Thursday of each month and will con- 
sist of papers and debates by chapter 
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FIRS 


Capital $3,750,000.00 


judgment and integrity. 


to be helpful are at your service. 





NATIONAL BANK 
TRUST&SAVINCSCO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Resources over $60,000,000.00 
Our institutons offer complete banking and trust company facilities. 
Our officers and directors are all successful men—well known for their experience, 


Their interest in these banks extends to all who deal with them. 
Large resources, perfect banking organization and equipment, and a genuine desire 





Deposits $52,200,000.00 














members and addresses by prominent 
men. Law lectures will be held on the 
first, second and fourth Thursdays. 


& 
Buffalo 


~The Central National Bank has 
now a capital of $1,000,000 and a sur- 
plus of $600,000. Feeling that the 
original capitalization was inadequate 
the directors and officers decided last 
August to issue six thousand shares of 
stock which were sold at $200 per share 
producing the present capital and sur- 
plus. On September 27 the full amount 
was paid in cash and papers forwarded 
to Washington. This bank has now as 
large a capital as any bank in Buffalo 
with one exception. 


A site has been bought by the Bank 
of Buffalo at the northeast corner of 
Main and Division streets, and as soon 
as the property is vacated the bank will 
begin putting up a modern building for 
its new home. The location is a central 
one and sufficient ground has_ been 
bought to provide for a spacious build- 
ing. 

At the head of the Bank of Buffalo 
is Elliott C. McDougal, a former presi- 
dent of the New York State Bankers 
Association, president of the Buffalo 
Clearing-House Association, and one of 
the very successful bankers of the 
United States. The other officers are: 
Vic presidents, Laurence D. Ramsey 
and Robert K. Root; cashier. John L. 


Daniels; assistant cashiers, Louis C. 
Olden and Charles D. Appleby; assist- 
ant to the president, Ralph Croy. 

The Bank of Buffalo has aggregate 
resources of $20,000,000, and its de- 
posits are approximately $17,000,000— 
an increase of more than $3,000,000 in 
the past year. The capital is $1,000,- 
000 and surplus and profits $1,616,000. 

As an evidence that the Bank of 
Buffalo urgently requires more room 
may be cited the fact that in the past 
two years deposits have shown a greater 
increase than in the first thirty-three 
years of the bank’s history. 

President McDougall is careful of 
the welfare of his institution, and real- 
izes that such growth is an unmistak- 
able indication of a need of larger and 
better equipped banking quarters. 


& 
NEW ENGLAND 


Boston 


—According to the latest Comptrol- 
ler’s statements the First National 
Bank of Boston heads the list in the 
development of foreign banking and 
commercial credits by the national 
banks of the United States. 

The grand total of letters of credit, 
outstanding acceptances and foreign 
bills rediscounted by the First National 
of Boston footed up to $8,951,000, 
which exceeds by $2,151,000 the similar 
total reported by the National City of 
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40 State Street . 
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Pere QUESTIONED DOCUMENTS 
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New York, the largest national bank in 
the country and the first in the field 
with a South American branch. In 
point of “acceptance” business, the 
new field opened to national banks by 
the Federal Reserve Act, the First Na- 
tional leads the National City by some 
$2,000,000, having $3,057,951, as 
against $1,018,992. Only one other 
national bank, the Mechanics and 
Metals of New York, has over $1,000,- 
000 outstanding. 

The following tabulation shows the 
extent of the foreign trade activities of 
the fifteen largest national banks in the 
United States, the figures being based 
upon the last Comptroller’s call: 


Letters 
of 

Credit. 
8 Be ee $5,528,836 
National City, N. ¥.....:..+.. 5,781,753 
eee ree 5,729,779 
Chase of New York............ 5,329,733 
Mech. & Metals, N. Y........... 3,174,299 
Philadelphia National .......... 3,052,823 
Nat. Bank of Com., N. Y....... 2,960,122 
Con. & Com., Chicago......... 2,084,023 
Nat. Shawmut, Boston.......... 2,556,534 
A Sree 1,023,142 
Amer. Exchange, N. Y......... 306,890 
Natwneal Park, N. Y........... 78,966 
Corn Exchange, Chicago........ 325,306 
DININ IS  io ac.d swsdwe eorere ; 77,552 
First of New York............. 6,000 


—Lee, Higginson & Co., of Boston 
and New York, have been appointed 
fiscal agents in America for the Italian 
government. 


—The National Shawmut Bank of 
Boston in its August Foreign Trade 
Report gives the figures for imports and 
exports from and to foreign countries 
clearing through the port of Boston. 
Total imports for August, 1915, were 
$13,304,515 as against $10,976,048 in 


52 


August, 1914. 
1915, were $8,663,918, as against $3,- 
101,236 in August of 1914. The prin- 
cipal articles imported were hides and 
skins and the principal article exported 
was leather. 


—The Metropolitan Trust Co., which 
represents a merger of the Mutual Na- 
tional and the First Ward National 
Banks, opened for business last month. 
The main office is at 40 State street, 
and the East Boston office will be con- 
ducted as a branch. The aggregate re- 
scurces of the new institution are $4,- 
396,000 and deposits $3,777,000. 

It is intended that a prominent fea- 


Foreign Bills 


Acceptances Re-dis- 

Outstanding. counted. Total. 
$3,057,851 $365,096 $8,951,783 
1,018,992 ....... 6,800,745 
err rrr 143,121 5,872,900 
S| re 5,478,492 
9 «- -“.aSadees 4,413,377 
errr 3,275,450 
se Beware 3,185,787 
waite san 698,340 2,782,363 
s.r 2,748,119 
ou snl CO Or 1,380,606 
te 1,134,269 
ee -  ... ceviesiow 572,153 
ewes | weenues 325,306 
eens sewed ee 77,552 
cocscee = cvevese 6,000 


ture of its service shall be the personal 
attention which has characterized the 
service of the consolidated banks; and 
accounts are being solicited on this ba- 
sis. 

Chandler M. Wood, the president, has 
had a notable experience as an attorney 
at the Boston bar. Wm. H. Stickney, 
his associate in active management, has 
been cashier of the Mutual Bank since 
its foundation in December, 1909. Offi- 
cers of the Metropolitan are as follows: 


Exports for August, 
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President, Mr. Wood; vice-president 
and treasurer, Mr. Stickney ; vice-presi- 
dent, Walter S. Crane; secretary and 
assistant treasurer, Frank F. Cook; as- 
sistant treasurer, Robert J. Gove; as- 
sistant secretary, Herbert T. Green- 


Ww ood. 


Frederick W. Sawyer, who was re- 
cently elected president of the New 
Hampshire Bankers Association, has 
been for many years cashier of the 
Souhegan National Bank, of Milford, 
N. H. For the two years 1911 and 
1912 he was also president of the 





Freperick W. Sawyer 
NEWLY ELECTED PRESIDENT OF THE NEW 
HAMPSHIRE BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


Northern Bankers Association and fur- 
ther experience in leadership has been 
gained in his connection with the New 
Hampshire Masons, of which he was 
grind master in 1908 and 1909. He is 

native of Milford and was made 
co-hier of the Souhegan Bank in 1898, 
previous to which time he was assistant 
c:shier for fifteen years. He is now 
\-e-president. He started his banking 


career with the Blackstone National 
Bank of Boston. Besides his connec- 
tion with the local Bankers Association, 
which extends back for many years, he 
has given much attention to civic af- 
fairs, having been treasurer of the town 
of Milford for the past eighteen years. 
The Souhegan National Bank is a solid 
and prosperous institution, with capital 
of $100,000, surplus and profits of 
$94,000 and deposits of $450,000. 


—The First National Bank of Bos- 
ten has issued another of the series of 
booklets entitled the “Wealth of Amer- 
ica.” The subject of the present 
pamphlet is cereals, and the importance 
of this great industry is interestingly 


described. 
& 


—The Quincy Trust Co. is the name 
of a new trust company whose appli- 
cation for a charter to do business in 
Quincy, Mass., has recently been ap- 
proved by the Massachusetts Bank 
Commissioners. The new institution 
will have an authorized capital of $100,- 
000 and begins business with a surplus 
of $25,000. The surplus has been cre- 
ated by the sale of 1,000 shares of stock 
at $125 a share; $100 of each share 
went towards giving the new company a 
working capital of $100,000, and the 
balance was set aside for the surplus. 

Chester I. Campbell, mayor of 
Quincy, will be president, and Herbert 
Curtis, treasurer. Mr. Curtis has been 
for some time the local representative 
of the Fidelity Trust Co. of Boston. 


—The Park Trust Co., Worcester, 
Mass., which was incorrectly reported 
as having opened for business, will not 
open until about January 1, when the 
handsome quarters now being prepared 
will be ready for occupancy. The new 
institution will have modern safe de- 
posit vaults, savings department, ladies’ 
room, and the latest equipment through- 
out. 


—lIt is the opinion of Bank Commis- 
sioner Augustus L. Thorndike that the 
statutes of Massachusetts prohibit any 
savings bank or the savings department 














THROUGH THE FaAcILitigs OF 


The Live Stock Exchange National Bank 


Z AND 


The Chicago Cattle Loan Company 


Bankers interested in financing the development of the live 
stock industry or in the purchase of high grade, self liqui- 
dating paper, are assured prompt and satisfactory service. 


Correspondence invited. 


Address: UNION STOCK YARDS 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





of any trust company within the com- 
monwealth from subscribing to the for- 
eign loan. 


The banks of Hartford have en- 
tered into a new exchange plan whereby 
the department of collections of the 
New York Clearing-House receives 
daily all the checks drawn on every 
Hartford bank and cashed by any New 
York bank, and sends them in a single 
envelope to the Hartford bank, on 
which they are drawn, and receives in 
return a check covering the value of 
all. The sum is then distributed among 
the New York banks, no charge being 


made. 
& 
WESTERN STATES 
Chicago 


—The October business letter of the 
National Bank of the Republic of Chi- 
cago is optimistic in tone and reviews 
in a comprehensive manner general 


sod 


business conditions throughout the 
country. 


—The National City Bank of Chi- 
cago in its October trade letter com- 
ments as follows on the grain situa- 
tion: 


“There has been a large movement 
of spring wheat which is of excellent 
quality, but much of the winter wheat 
is of low grade. Owing to the lower 
prices it is not being rushed to market. 
Corn still needs warm weather in va- 
rious sections to insure the best results. 
The crop is likely to be very satisfac- 
tory and estimates are still held of close 
to three billion bushels. There is cer- 
tain to be a large crop of fodder. The 
total crop outlook is favorable and the 
expectation is that the final yields will 
be about as satisfactory as the last Gov- 
ernment estimates indicate. Grain 
prices as a whole are relatively good, 
but farmers in some sections are in- 
clined to await higher figures before 
selling. The railroads are handling 
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25th ANNIVERSARY 
October 3rd, 1915 


This Trust Company celebrates not age 
but Growth, not time but the Use of 
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time, not years but Service. 


Mississippi Valley Trust Co., St. Louis 


Capital, Surplus and Profits over $8,000,000 


7 Complete Departments 
Correspondence Invited 








less grain than last year and some un- 
certainty exists as to the extent of the 
foreign demand. It is felt, however, 
that with the consummation of the 
Anglo-French loan, there will be an in- 
creased foreign demand for our food- 
stuffs. Although it is possible that se- 
rious damage to corn may result from 
early frosts, it is not expected that the 
injury will be sufficient to prevent an 
abnormally large crop being raised.” 


& 


St. Louis 


—Ernest W. Stix, president of the 
Rice-Stix Dry Goods Company, has 
lately been elected a director of the 


Minneapolis 


—tThe total resources of the North- 
western National Bank are now $47,- 
000,000 instead of $41,000,000 as of 
September 2, 1915. This increase of 
$6,000,000 in the resources of this 
bank has occurred since the time of the 
last report to the Comptroller of the 
Currency, September 2, 1915. Includ- 
ing the affiliated Minnesota Loan and 
Trust Co., the combined increase has 
been $8,000,000. On October 2 the de- 
posits of the Northwestern National 
passed $40,000,000 for the first time in 
its history. Deposits at the close of 
business on October 1 totaled $40,089,- 
000. 

Average daily deposits for 1914 
were $30,500,000; for 1904, $8,243,- 


t 000; for 1894, $2,777,000; for 1884, 

t Mercantile Trust Company, to fill the gy 560,000; for 1874, $161,000. 

t vacaney created by the death of David The bank was organized in 1872 
Fisman. , 








-At a meeting of the board of di- 
‘ectors of the Security National Bank 
‘eld on September 14, Walter A. Ellis, 
ormerly trust officer of the Security 
Trust and Savings Bank, of Los Ange- 
‘es, was elected cashier of the National 
sank to sueceed James B. Gist, who re- 
ntly resigned to take up the manage- 
ent of the financial affairs of large 
stern interests. While Mr. Gist has 
vered his relations as an officer, the 
ink still will have the benefit of his 
perience and advice as a director and 
mber of its finance committee. 


—The Northwestern National Bank 
of Minneapolis commenced the unit 
system of paying and receiving Sep- 
tember 15. The announcement of the 
bank reads as follows: 


Pursuant to its policy of extending to 
customers the best possible service, the 
bank has decided, after careful inves- 
tigation, to install what is known as the 
unit system for the paying of checks 
and receiving of deposits. 

For convenience, the accounts of pa- 
trons will be divided alphabetically 
into seven units. A teller having charge 











The 
Old National 
Bank 


of SpoKane 


ITH direct connections in 

every banking point through- 

out the ‘‘Inland Empire” — 
a region three times the size of 
Alabama, of which Spokane is the 
financial and railroad ecenter— The 
Old National has the facilities to 
collect your Pacific Northwest 
items with exceptional economy 
and dispatch. 


OFFICERS 
D. W. TWOHY, President 
T. J. HUMBIRD, Vice-President 
W. D. VINCENT, Vice-President 
J. A. YEOMANS, Cashier 
W. J. SMITHSON 
G. H. GREENWOOD J. W. BRADLEY 
Assistant Cashiers 


RESOURCES : $13,000,000 
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of units will both pay checks and re- 
ceive deposits from customers in his 
unit, thereby enabling him to become 
better acquainted with his customers. 


—The German-American Bank of 
Minneapolis has been included in the 
list of banks which may receive postal 
savings fund deposits, having recently 
been admitted to the Federal Reserve 
System. There are five banks in Min- 
neapolis listed to receive postal savings 
deposits, being the First and Security 
National, the Northwestern National, 
the Scandinavian-American National, 
the German-American and the Metro- 
politan National. The first and second 
get the bulk of the deposits with 56.4 
per cent., 31.3 respectively. 


& 
St. Paul 


—The organization of a new trust 
company in this city is being conducted 
by Lyman D. Baird of Austin, who, it 
is understood, will have an active part 
in its management. The new company 
will be known as the Bankers’ Trust 
Company and its stock will be held by 
upwards of 1,500 bankers in Montana, 
North and South Dakota, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin and Michigan. 

Mr. Baird is an ex-national bank ex- 
aminer and is widely known in _ the 
Northwest. 


—The Produce Exchange Bank, 
Tenth and Jackson streets, opened re- 
cently. The bank has a capital stock 
of $25,000 and a surplus of $5,000. The 
new institution is in the center of the 
new commission district, and in the busy 
months of the commission men the bank 
will open at 6 a. m. each day. Einar 
Pederson, of Burt, N. Dak., is president. 
Former Mayor H. P. Keller is a mem- 
ber of the board of directors. 


—Business conditions in St. Paul are 
unusually good. Since the last call of 
the Comptroller deposits in the larger 
banks of the city have been increasing 
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The Book That Tells You What You Want to Know About Securities and the 
Things that Affect Their Value 


Practical Investing 


By FRANKLIN ESCHER 


‘*Where can I get a book that will tell me all about the different 
kinds of stocks and bonds and what makes their prices rise and fall?” 
—that question, asked by thousands of people 
in every part of the country, is responsible 
for ‘‘Practical Investing” having been writ- 
ten. To fill the long felt want for a book 
which, in simple and understandable lan- 
guage, tells all about securities as they are 
and as the man who goes into the market 
with money to invest will find them—that 
has been the author’s aim. 

There is nothing of the theoretical trea- 
tise about ‘‘Practical Investing.” It is just 
a plain straightforward description of secu- 
rities and the markets made by a man who 
combines long practical experience in invest- 
ment matters with the ability to write about 
them clearly and interestingly. Mr. Escher 
knows what the investor needs to know and 
in this book he tells it. 





FOLLOWING IS THE TABLE OF CONTENTS: 


Introductory.—What Every Investor Ought to Know. 
Chapter .-—The Various Types of Bonds. 
I.—Stocks—as they are. 
IlIl.—How to Judge the Value of a Bond. 
IV.—How to Judge the Value of a Stock. 
V.—The Cardinal Virtues of the Ideal Investment. 
VI.—How to Divide Up an Investment so as to get into It a Real Element of Diversity. 
VIil.—The True Nature of Bonds Convertible into Stock. 
VIIL.—An Unbiased Comparison of Bonds and Real Estate Mortgages. 
1X.—Business Barometers and How to Read Them. 
I wy te Influence on the American Market. 
XI.—The Influence of Gold Production on Security Values. 
XII.—The Swing of Share Prices. 
XIII.—The Movement of the Price of Bonds. 


Contains 175 pages, printed on fine paper, and handsomely bound in cloth. 
You want this book. You needit. For your convenience in . , 
ordering, a coupon is attached herewith. Fill out and mail it to-day. Price Postpaid $1.60 


BANKERS PUBLISHING CO., 253 Broadway, New York City 


Enclosed please find $1.60 for which send me prepaid a copy of ‘Practical 
Investing” By Franklin Escher. It is understood that if the book when re- 
ceived is unsatisfactory to me, I am to have the privilege of returning it and 
getting back my money. 
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The National Cattle Loan Company 











NATIONAL STOCK YARDS, ILLINOIS 
Capital, $200,000.00 


Sells over its endorsement loans made by responsible 
cattle men, secured by cattle inspected by our own 
representatives to banks wishing safe, short-time, 
liquid investments. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


AT THE ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS 





at the rate of nearly $200,000 per day. 
The improvement in business conditions 
is enhanced by the great crops, the mar- 
keting of which is now under way. 


& 


—Iowa has 1,176 banks and trust 
companies operating under state char- 
ters, classified as 832 savings banks, 
323 state banks and 21 trust compa- 
nies. Their combined deposits on Sep- 
tember 11 were $327,155,572, and re- 
sources $400,848,705. 


—Kansas banks are actually over- 
flowing with money. There is a pro- 
vision of the state law that at no time is 
a state bank permitted to have deposits 
exceeding ten times the capital and sur- 
plus and many institutions have added 
to these accounts, so that they could ac- 
cept additional deposits. 


—The Colorado National Bank of 
Denver is now installed in its new build- 
ing at the corner of Seventeenth and 
Champa streets. 


—According to its latest statement, 
the State Trust and Savings Bank of Pe- 
oria, Ill., has a paid-up capital of $200,- 
600, surplus and profits of $70,000 and 
deposits of $1,050,000. In five years the 
deposits of this bank have increased 
from $300,000 to over a million. 


—The six groups of the Kansas 
Bankers Association have arranged to 
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hold their meetings during November. 
The dates arranged and the localities 
selected for the meetings are as follows: 
Group I at Leavenworth...... November 18 
Group II at Olathe 

Group III at Pittsburg....... November 16 
Group IV at Ellsworth....... November 9 
Group V at Hutchinson....... November 10 
Group VI at Winfield.........November 11 


EK. M. Wixc 
VICE-PRESIDENT BATAVIAN NATIONAL BANK 
LA CROSSE, WIS., TREASURER A. B. A. 
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| Capital, $1,000,000 


Surplus, $600,000 


Located at the “‘Gateway of the South”’ 


Having been established as The State Bank of Virginia 45 years ago, 
we have served continuously financial institutions in all parts of the 
South. This long period of successful service has resulted in a bank- 


ing equipment that is unexcelled at 


Richmond, Virginia 


Another result of handling the accounts of Southern Bankers for 
these many years is that we know accurately the needs of financial in- 
stitutions located in Southern States. Your Southern business solicited. 


National State 


and Gity Bank 


WM. H. PALMER, President 


. M. HILL, Vice-Presidont 


J. W. SINTON. Vice-President 


JULIEN H. HILL, Cashier 








SOUTHERN STATES 


—John J. Nelligan has been elected 
president of the Baltimore Safe Deposit 
and Trust Company to succeed the late 
Michael Jenkins. John W. Marshall 
kas been elected vice-president to suc- 
ceed Henry Walters, elected chairman 
of the board of directors. 


-The ninth annual meeting of Group 
5, Virginia Bankers Association, was 
held at Roanoke on October 19. Hon. 
William Ingle, chairman of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Richmond, gave an 
address on “The Federal Reserve 
Banks.” Other speakers were C. B. 
Scott, Assistant State Highway Com- 
missioner, who spoke on “Good Roads,” 
and Rev. J. A. Dove, a director of the 
National Exchange Bank of Roanoke, 
who took as his topic “The Banker and 
Agriculture.” 


The October Trade Letter of the 
Birmingham Trust and Savings Co. 


gives the following cotton figures for 
August: 


“Cotton consumed in August amount- 
ed to 464 thousand bales compared with 
384 thousand bales for the same month 
last year. Exports of cotton for Aug- 
ust were 163 thousand bales compared 
with 21 thousand bales a year ago, and 
imports were 19 thousand bales com- 
pared with 27 thousand bales a year ago. 
Cotton spindles active in August num- 
bered 31,065 thousand against 30,348 
thousand a year ago.” 


& 
Richmond 


—To fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of James N. Boyd, former presi- 
dent of the Planters National Bank of 
Richmond, Va., Richard H. Smith has 
been elected president of that institu- 
tion. R. Latimer Gordon, assistant 
cashier, has been made a vice-president, 
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Ricnarp H. Ssiru 


PRESIDENT PLANTERS NATIONAL BANK 
RICHMOND, VA. 


and Conway H. Gordon, assistant cash- 
ier, has been promoted to be cashier. 
J P. Taylor has been made chairman of 
the board of directors, and John W. 
Boyd, son of the late James N. Boyd, 
was elected a member of the board to 
fill the vacaney caused by the death of 
the president of the bank. 

Mr. Smith, the new president, has 
been connected with the Planters Na- 
tional Bank for the past thirty-one 
years, having entered its employ in the 
capacity of discount clerk in 1884. He 
was rapidly promoted and in 1891 was 
made cashier. In 1911 he was made 
cashier and vice-president. 

R. Latimer Gordon, the new vice- 
president, has been connected with the 
bank for the past eighteen years. Be- 
ginning his service as a messenger he 
has filled all of the offices up to his 
present position. 

Conway H. Gordon, the new cashier, 
has been connected with the bank for 


the past twenty-eight years. He is 
regarded as one of the best bankers in 
Richmond. 

The Planters National Bank was es 
tablished on December 8, 1865, with a 
capital of $200,000. This was in 
creased to $300,000, in 1868, although 
at a time when the South was facing 
ene of the worst crises in its history. 
At the time of the last call of the comp- 
troller this bank had resources of $8.- 





R. Latimer Gorpon 


VICE-PRESIDENT PLANTERS NATIONAL BANK 
RICHMOND, VA. 


256,963 and deposits of more than $6,- 
000,000. Its profit and surplus account 
is $1,625,813, and since organization 
the bank has earned more than $3,200,- 
000. 


—According to figures compiled by 
W. P. Shelton, assistant cashier of the 
First National Bank, the total assets of 
all Richmond banks, at the end of busi- 
ness September 2, were $75,048,799.58. 
Of this sum, $60,579,057.13 represents 
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joans and investments and $3,660,015.20 
cash and clearing-house exchange. 


& 


Consolidation of the Merchants 
and Mechanics’ Trust and Savings Bank 
with the Jefferson County Bank, Birm- 
ingham, Ala., is announced. A. E. Jack- 
son is president and W. A. Porter chair- 
man of the board of the Jefferson Coun- 
tv Bank, which is the name that will be 
retained. 


-It is officially estimated by Fred 
W. Davis, State Commissioner of Agri- 
culture, that the total cotton yield of 
Texas for 1915 will not exceed 
2,000,000 bales. His estimate is based 
on the reports which he has received 
from the various field agents of the de- 
partment. His estimate of the prospec- 
tive vield is far below that which expert 
cotton men give. It is the opinion of 


Conway H. Gorpon 


(ASHIER PLANTERS NATIONAL BANK 
RICHMOND, VA. 








Utah Savings & 


Trust Company 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


General Banking—Trust —Bonding 
Title Insurance —Safety Deposit Vaults 


Capital . . . $300,000 
Surplus & Profits, 45,000 


OFFICERS: 
W. 8S. McCornick, 
President 
Anthon H. Lund, 
Vice-President 
Geo. Albert Smith, 
Vice-President 
F. M. Michelsen, 
Cashier 


Facilities for thorough 
Banking service. 
Expeditious and intelli- 
gent handling of collec- 
tions throughout this in- 
ter-mountain country. 


26 Years Old 


cotton buyers and others who have made 
a close investigation of the condition of 
the crop that while insect pests and 
other damaging conditions have greatly 
reduced the prospective yield the state’s 
production will be in the neighborhood 
of 4,000,000 bales, and that it certainly 
will not be below 3,500,000 bales. 


—The First National Bank of Fort 
Worth, Texas, having agreed to pay the 
city three per cent on daily balances, 
has been designated as city depository. 
No overdrafts will be permitted. 


—The Federal Reserve Bank of Dal- 
las, Texas, has purchased a five-story 
building for $112,500, and is probably 
the first Federal reserve bank to own 
its own home. 


At the annual meeting of the 
Bankers Association of the District of 
Coiumbia, the following officers were 























The American National Bank 


Capital... ‘ - « « « $200,000.00 


Surplus and Undivided Profits 
Total Resources over. . . 


J. W. SEFTON, Jr., President 
c. L. WILLIAMS, 1st Vice-Pres. L. J. RICE, Cashier 
I. ISAAC IRWIN, 2nd V-Pres. T.C. HAMMOND, Asst. Cash. 


A new building, the best equipment, an able and experi- 

enced staff of officers and employee—these are some of the 

things that enable us togive excellent service to customers 
and correspondents. We are thoroughly familiar with invest- 
ment opportunities in this prosperous region and cordially in- 
vite correspondence in regard to them. 


SAN DIEGO, CAL. 


160,000.00 
2,200,000.00 

















elected: President, Wm. T. Galliher, 
president American National Bank; first 
vice-president, John Poole, president 
Federal National Bank; second vice- 
president, Corcoran Thom, vice-presi- 
dent American Security and Trust Co.; 
secretary, Edmund S. Wolfe, cash- 
ier District National Bank; treasurer, 
Albert S. Gatley, cashier Lincoln 
National Bank. 
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ATTRACTIVE ENGRAVED ANNOUNCEMENT SENT 
OUT BY THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF MOBILE 
ALABAMA, IN COMMEMORATION OF THE FIFTIETH 
ANNIVERSARY OF THIS INSTITUTION 


PACIFIC STATES 
Los Angeles 


—On October 7 the German-Ameri- 
can Trust and Savings Bank of Los 
Angeles celebrated its twenty-fifth an- 
niversary. ‘This institution has estab- 
lished an enviable record during the 
past quarter century and has been not 
the least important factor in the growth 
and prosperity of the city in which it 
is located. 

The first deposit made in the German- 
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THE PRESENT HOME OF THE GERMAN-AMER!- 
CAN TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK 


American Trust and Savings Bank was 
received on October 7, 1890, at a little 
storé room office at 1141 South Main 
street, a twenty-five foot frontage in the 
old Grand Opera House building, 
known as the “Childs Block.” ‘The 
main portion of that building was then, 
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and until recent years, used for theatri- 
cal purposes; a small jewelry store, as 
now, occupied the next door office; and 
the tiny vault with the bank’s name on 
it still stands in the corner of the room 
where the infant savings bank first 
opened for business. 

The original force of four officers and 
employees has grown to 125, but Dr. M. 
N. Avery, one of those original officers, 
now as president of the bank, has an 
active part in determining the policies 
of the institution he helped to organize 
so long ago. 

In addition to Dr. Avery, three others 
of those who organized the bank, 
Messrs. Flint, Schumacher, and Row- 
ley, are at the present time serving on 
the board of directors. These are a 
few of the many examples of that per- 
manency of management which, as much 
as any other single circumstance, has 
brought about the steady, consistent 
growth for which this bank is noted. 

In 1894 came the first outward sign 
of expansion, when the bank moved to 
quarters in its own building on First 
and Main streets, where it remained un- 
til the consolidation in 1906 with the 
Union Bank of Savings. The location 
of the latter, at 223 South Spring, then 
became the main office of the German- 
American Savings Bank, although a 
branch was continued for some time at 
First and Main. 

Three more of the officers whose 
names have ever since been associated 
with this bank became a part of its or- 
ganization at the time of this consolida- 
tion. The late Mr. W. S. Bartlett had 
for eight years been president of the 
Union Bank of Savings, and filled the 
same office in behalf of the new bank 
until his voluntary retirement in 1910, 
after which he acted as chairman of the 
board of directors until his death in 
1914, 

Messrs. W. E. McVay and J. F. An- 
drews, now vice-presidents of the 
German-American Trust and Savings 
Bank, had also served the Union Bank 
of Savings as cashier and assistant 
cashier, respectively, previous to the 
consolidation, and immediately there- 























Berkeley, California {\) 


OUR BERKELEY 
business is invited on 
the basis of prompt and 

efficient service. This bank 
is the oldest in the city and 
offers advantages worth the 
consideration of other bank- 
ers having business in this 
locality. 

A, W. MATER as scossecce President 
F. L. NAYLOR. Vice-President 
W. E. WOOLSEY .. Vice-President 


F.C. MORTIMER..........Cashier 
W. F. MORRISH.... Asst. Cashier 
G. T. DOUGLAS..... Asst. Cashier 
G. L. PAPE...........Asst. Cashier 


FIRST NATIONAL 
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after occupied official positions in the 
new institution. 

Within two years a large increase in 
patronage made removal to more suita- 
ble quarters necessary, and temporarily 
adequate accommodations were secured 
at the southeast corner of Fourth and 
Spring streets. These quarters proved 
sufficient for the purposes of the rapid- 
ly growing bank for only five years, 
during which time the number of de- 
positors was doubled; twice the capital 
was increased, raising it from $600,000 
to the present total of $1,000,000; the 
trust department was added; and the 
list of officers was lengthened by six 
names, to include Messrs. R. P. Hill- 
man, W. W. Gibbs, Jr., J. Veenhuyzen, 
W. R. Morehouse, O. C. Schmidt, and 
L. B. Howe. 

With its facilities crowded far be- 
yond capacity, the bank was again 
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85 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 





THE CALENDAR THAT TALKS 


TO YOUR CUSTOMER EVERY DAY ofthe YEAR and Surety Company 
It is used as an advertising medium and it has brought large returns 4915 







THE SOUTHGATE PRESS “i s‘"i" 


“ The Chicago Bonding 
wrote us on March 4, 


“It afforded us much 
pleasure to renew our order 
with Mr. Cole, your repre. 
sentative here, for Acme 
Calendars for 1916. 

This will make our third 
year in the distribution of 
your calendars, and we are 
very glad we took up this 
method of advertising and 
publicity, as the favorable 
resnlts we have secured 
have well paid for the ex- 


pense in connection there- 
lhe with.” 
d. (Signed) 0. F. Roberts, 
Sec. & Gen'l Manager. 




















forced to seek a new location. This was 
finally arranged for, and a forty-three- 
year lease was made for the entire first 
floor and basement in the new Union Oil 
Building at Seventh and Spring. The 
determination this time to make perma- 
nent provision for the future was fully 
participated in by the stockholders, who 
are local people, with justifiable pride 
in their city’s institutions. It was the 
“building fund” provided by the stock- 
holders which made possible the pres- 
ent banking rooms, containing more 
than five times as much floor space as 
the largest quarters previously occu- 
pied. In this splendid equipment the 
officers and directors feel that they have 
laid such a mechanical foundation as 
will insure “Efficient Service” to all pa- 
trons for many years to come. 

Since the removal to Seventh and 
Spring a new vice-presidency occupied 
by Mr. J. F. Andrews has been cre- 
ated; Mr. Hillman exercises the respon- 
sibilities of cashier as well as secretary, 
and an additional assistant cashiership 
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is now filled by Mr. R. E. Zimmerman. 

This is a brief outline of the events 
which have marked the progress of this 
bank from the obscurity of 1890 to the 
position of one of Los Angeles’ fore- 
most financial institutions. Many of 
the depositors who favored with their 
business the small but aggressive bank 
of earlier times, still maintain accounts 
at its present beautiful, completely 
equipped office. Of the 1,500 and more 
new accounts opened each month, at 
least half come through the recommen- 
dation or personal introduction of these 
and other loyal friends which the bank 
has made during the past twenty-five 
vears. 

This bank is to be congratulated 
upon the quality of the relation- 
ship existing between itself and _ its 
friends. That cordial relation, which is 
the result of a quarter-century of mu- 
tual, harmonious service, is to-day this 
bank’s greatest asset, and the one most 
highly prized by every officer and di- 
rector. 














—Important gains have been made 
by all of the national banks of Los An- 
during the past few months. 
Among the most noticeable of these is 
the showing of the Continental National 
Bank. This bank opened for business 
last December and in its statement of 
September 2 last shows deposits of 
$834,000 and total resources of more 
than $1,209,000. 


geles 


—H. S. McKee, president of the 
Virst National Bank of Long Beach, 
California, states in a recent trade let- 
ter issued by his institution: 


“It is characteristic of the best resi- 
dential localities that they are support- 
ed by money earned in other neighbor- 
hoods, and this is a striking character- 
istic of this one. The possessor of 
wealth invested in productive industry 
in his home city does not reside at the 
factory. He probably has a home in the 
West End; and upon the same principle, 
applied in a larger way, if his invest- 
ment is not of such a nature as to com- 
pel him to live near it, he will move to 
Southern California, provided he knows 
about it. 

“This locality, therefore, bears the 
same relation to the industrial, agricul- 
tural and commercial sections of the 
United States that the best residential 
section in any city bears to that city’s 
business and factory district. In other 
words, it is supported, to an important 
stent, by business owned here but car- 
ried on in the East.” 


| 
Ask Your Stationer for 


Bankers Linen.« Bankers Linen Bond 


Made in Flat Papers, Typewriter Papers and Envelopes 


They are fully appreciated by the discriminating banker desiring high grade, 
serviceable paper for correspondence and typewriter purposes 


SOLE AGENTS 


F. W. ANDERSON & COMPANY 


34 Beekman Street, New York 














San Francisco 


—A recent trade letter of the Amer- 
ican National Bank of San Francisco 
gives the following figures issued by the 
California Development Board, which 
show the value of products of the state 
for the year 1914: 


Orchard products $87,750,000 


Vineyard products ........... 30,500,000 
Garden products (fresh)....... 9,850,000 
Dairy and poultry products... 53,369,389 
ee rer 100,166,000 


Other Geld Crepe. ....205660500% 
vi CTT 
Forest and lumber products... 
Sa EO rer 
Other mineral products....... 
Farm and other animals...... 
Sundries not included above... 
Manufactures 


31,110,000 
12,000,000 
45,000,000 
47,487,000 
16,222,630 
65,422,000 
32,450,000 
PE aa nO 582,737,100 


MEE 25. cr0dtpastaee eu ad $1,144,064,119 


—Conditions in California are thus 
interestingly commented on in a recent 
monthly letter of the Anglo and London 
Paris National Bank: 


“In this state as elsewhere in the 
country, the supply of money for com- 
mercial and industrial purposes is rather 
more than ample. There is a quiet 
but steady absorption of high class 
bonds. Short time investments are pre- 
ferred as there is a feeling that interest 
rates must greatly advance. Our beet 
sugar industries are having a prosper- 
ous year. Beans, almonds, walnuts and 
raisins are finding good markets. Hops 
are doing much better than last year. 
The war tax on domestic wines is found, 
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as to sweet wines, to be prohibitory and 
nearly so as to the cheaper grades of 
dry wines. Great quantities of grapes 
will be fed to stock or allowed to rot. 
Reduced production and improved de- 
mand are helping the oil industry. The 
lumber, cement and other building in- 
dustries continue depressed. 

“There are large areas of excellent 
land in California which in the interest 
both of their owners and the state 
should be irrigated, subdivided and sold 
to families. In such enterprises the in- 
vestment is often large and the cost has 
frequently been increased by inade- 
quate initial financing, so that it has 
been difficult to effect sales at prices 
yielding a fair profit to investors. Sell- 
ing expenses have been heavy. And 
where land has been purchased, usually 
largely on deferred payments, the buyer 
has still to incur the expense of levelling 
his land and erecting the buildings. 

“The resulting situation is bad for 
the settlers, bad for the investors and 
bad for the state. Reason and experi- 
ence elsewhere indicate that before of- 
fering irrigated lands for sale, they 
should be fully prepared to receive the 
water, and shelter be provided for the 
family and the stock. The buyer will 
then know precisely what his completed 
farm is to cost and will be in a position 
to get income from his first year’s work. 
It is believed that such irrigated farms 
will sell quickly and at small selling 
cost if offered at prices justified by the 
income to be reasonably expected from 
the production and sale of annual staple 
crops. There is a feeling that investors 
already involved in these enterprises 
will get out of them quicker and with 
more money by adopting this policy. A 
bill authorizing state authorities to un- 
dertake one such project as an object 
lesson failed of passage at the recent 
session of the Legislature, but is now 
under consideration by a commission 
created to investigate that and other 
rural policies. Should that plan _ be 
adopted, its competition would compel 
private owners to adopt a similar policy, 
while the free advertising which the 
state’s enterprise would certainly get 


throughout the entire country migh 
benefit private projects as much as that 
oi the state. Once started, however, th: 
state authorities, whoever they might be. 
would never voluntarily let go even ii 
their object lesson perfectly accom 
plished its purpose. It is desirable to 
consider all sides of such questions.” 


—The strong position of San Francis- 
co’s national banks is shown by the fol- 
lowing figures taken from reports to the 
Comptroller on June 23 and Septem- 
ber 2: 

June 23. Sept. 2. 
i eee $157,586,979 $177,319,678 
Loans and discounts 112,813,536 113,951,100 


Deposits are the highest in the his- 
tory of the city, having increased near- 
ly twenty million dollars between calls. 
Loans, however, have increased but 
slightly over one million dollars, show- 
ing there is no inclination toward infla- 


tion. 
& 


Seattle 


—Action looking to the revision of 
the Washington state banking law was 
taken at the convention of the Washing- 
ton State Bankers Association in ses- 
sion at Seattle on September 7. Fol- 
lowing the adoption of a resolution of- 
fered by J. H. Edwards, vice-president 
of the Dexter Horton Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank, Seattle, a committee of five 
members of the association was appoint- 
ed to aid in the revision of the banking 
code. 

H. C. Lueas, president of the Yakima 
Trust Company, North Yakima, is the 
new president of the Washington State 
Bankers Association. Other officers 
are: Vice-president, Ralph S. Stacy, 
president National Bank of Tacoma; 
secretary, W. H. Martin, cashier Pio- 
neer National Bank, Ritzville; treas- 
urer, E. C. Davis, president Ephrata 
State Bank, Ephrata. 

O. M. Green, vice-president Ex- 
change National Bank, Spokane, was 
elected a member of the executive com- 
mittee ; J. A. Swalwell, vice-president of 
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the National Bank of Commerce, Seat- 
tle, was elected Washington vice-presi- 
dent of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, and E. T. Coman, president Ex- 
change National Bank, Spokane, mem- 
ber of the executive council. 


& 
San Diego 


—A controlling interest in the United 
States National Bank has been sold by 
Louis J. Wilde to Frank C. Spalding 
and other prominent men of Los Ange- 
les and San Diego. Among those asso- 
ciated with Mr. Spalding in the pur- 
chase of the bank are Frank Pfaffinger 
of Los Angeles, W. R. Powell, president 
of the Azusa Savings Bank of Azusa, 
and J. F. Spalding, a capitalist of Kan- 
sas City. Frank C. Spalding, the heav- 
iest stockholder, was elected to the pres- 
ideney upon the resignation of Mr. 
Wilde. Under the new regime extensive 
improvements to the bank are planned. 
The bank is capitalized at $100,000, and 
has resources totaling $647,651.81, and 
deposits of $437,181.22. 


& 


Tacoma 


—‘“There is a slight change for the 
better in general business conditions in 
his state,” says S. M. Jackson, mana- 
ger of the Bank of California of Ta- 
oma. “A better feeling is noticed. The 


bottom of lumber prices undoubtedly 
has been reached. Any change of lum- 
ber prices will be for the better. The 
State of Washington is sixth in the 
Union in wheat production and with the 
enormous wheat crop now being har- 
vested things should be active along this 


line.” 
& 
Spokane 


—Spokane has been selected as one 
of forty cities as the scene of an educa- 
tional thrift campaign. It is planned 
that the campaign will be put on locally 
with the co-operation of the American 
Institute of Banking. 


—The Exchange National Bank of 
Spokane is now installed in its new 
quarters in the Exchange Building. At 
the public reception given at the time of 
the official opening 3,000 citizens of 
Spokane were present and tendered fe- 
licitations to officers of the bank. 


& 
CANADIAN 


—In a recent interview C. A. Bo- 
gert, general manager of the Dominion 
Bank, speaks as follows about the busi- 
ness situation in western Canada: 


“The crop is turning out even better 
than was expected,” said he. “The 
vield is higher than was anticipated and 
the quality of the grain is uniformly 
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good all through the country. Improve- 
ment in financial conditions is already 
observable, for the West is going to take 
advantage of the big return from the 
sale of the grain to reduce its obliga- 
tions, a process which will be indirectly 
beneficial in the East as well.” 

Asked as to whether he had paid any 
attention to the question of freight rates 
on western grain consigned to transat- 
lantic ports, Mr. Bogert stated that the 
matter had been very much in evidence 
during his visit to Winnipeg. “The high 
ocean rates are due to the shortage of 
carriers,” he said. “It is not an artifi- 
cial situation. With so many ships taken 
over by the admiralty it must be obvious 
that the normal condition of our ship- 
ping is very much disorganized. 

“T understand, however, that an ar- 
rangement has been concluded between 
the governments of Great Britain and 
Canada, whereby ships will be supplied 
to assist in transporting our grain across 
the Atlantic.” 


Next to the present important task 
of marketing Canadian grain, Mr. Bo- 
gert is of the opinion that the greatest 
problem confronting Canada, particu- 
larly the western districts, is to secure 
immigration. This need was brought 
home to him very strongly while in the 
West. “In order that our former pros- 
perity may return it is absolutely nec- 
essary for us to encourage immigration 
to this country,” said he. “In this con- 
nection it must be borne in mind that at 
the conclusion of the war all the Euro- 
pean nations which were engaged in the 
great struggle will strive to induce their 
peoples to stay at home to assist in re- 
habilitating their countries. Canada 
will have to devise means to obtain de- 
sirable settlers, not only from Europe, 
but from the United States to occupy 
our vacant lands, particularly in the 
prairie provinces.” 


—Owing to prolonged ill health, Al- 
exander Laird has resigned as general 
manager of the Canadian Bank of Com- 
merce, Toronto. The directors have ap- 


pointed John Aird, formerly assistani 
general manager, to assume the duties 
of Mr. Laird. H. V. F. Jones, manager 
of the London, Eng., branch, has been 
appointed assistant general manager. 

A portrait and biographical sketch of 
the new manager appears elsewhere in 
this issue. 





Another bank is about to begin 
business in Quebec, the Provincial 
Bank. For the purpose the directors of 
the bank have acquired the premises lo- 
cated at 93 St. Peter street, owned and 
at present occupied by Mr. Neuville 
Belleau, stock broker. 

The building purchased by the bank 
is a spacious one, and not much change 
will have to be made to fit it for bank- 
ing purposes. It is understood that as 
soon as the proposed changes are made 
the bank will commence business. It is 
also stated that the manager who will be 
placed in charge of the local branch is 
connected with a Quebec bank, but his 
name is not given out. 


—In acreage, in average yield per 
acre, and in total yield this year’s grain 
crop is the highest on record in Canada. 
That is the official Government estimate 
of the bountiful harvest reaped in the 
Dominion this year. A bulletin issued 
by the Census and Statistics Office says: 


“The preliminary estimate of this 
year’s wheat crop in Canada is a total 
of 308,839,800 bushels from 12,986,400 
acres, representing an average yield per 
acre of 23.78 bushels. This total is 
147,559,800 bushels, or 91 per cent. in 
excess of last year’s inferior yield of 
161,280,000 bushels, 77,122,800 bush- 
els, or 33 per cent. in excess of the pre- 
vious highest yield of 231,717,000 bush- 
els in 1913, and 112,814,000 bushels, or 
58 per cent. in excess of the annual 
average yield of 196,026,000 bushels 
for the five years 1910 to 1914. In 
acreage, average vield per acre, and in 
total yield the present estimate is the 
highest on record for Canada.” 
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